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, PREFACE 


TO THE 


HISTORY OF KASHGHARIA. 


Tux following sketch of the history of KAshgharia, and supplementary description of the country, have 
been prepared for submission to Government at the request of Sir Douglas Forsyth, late Envoy and Plenipotentiary 
to the Court of KAshghar. 


The work has been compiled from such authorities and materials as were accessible at the time, coupled 
with the results of personal enquiry and observation on the spot during the stay of the Embassy in the country. 


These from the nature of the case, it will be understood, were found as limited as the time itself at my 
disposal and, though no labour has been spared in reducing the mass of materials collected into a consecutive 
and at the same time brief form, there has consequently been no attempt to enter into lengthy detail. This last 
result could only have been accomplished had I enjoyed the advantage of a reference to European and Oriental 
libraries, and a sufficient leisure to study the subject. 


I trust, however, that the history and description of this, to us, new region, such as they are, will be found 
to contain some interesting and useful information, and serve to convey a correct knowledge of the past events 
and present condition of the country to which they relate. 


It is necessary for me here to state that the published authorities from whose works I have drawn my 
information are noted in the margin of the text by initials according to the subjoined detailed list. For the rest 
and for the later history I am indebted to the statements of various individuals, actors, or participators in the 
events they described, such as Afghans, Hindustanis, Andij&nis, Calm&c and other residents. Whilst for the 
information brought together in the general description I am indebted to the statements made by natives of the 
country, compared and tested, or modified and enlarged according to my own personal observation and enquiry. 


The following authors have been made use of in the compilation of this history of K4shgharia, 
namely :— 

Malcolm’s History of Persia. M.P. 

~ Yule’s Cathay and the way thither. Y.C. 
Beal’s Fah Hian. B.F.H. 
Remusat’s Khoten. R.K. 
Michell’s Russians in Central Asia. M.V. 
Vambery’s History of Bukh4ra. V.B. 
Hamilton Smith's Natural History of the Human Species. S.H.S. 
Wells William’s Middle Kingdom. W.W. 
Romanoffski’s Turkestan. Rom. 
Rauzat-us-Saffi of Mir KhAwind Sh&h. RS. 
Zafar Nama Tymirf of Sharifuddin ’Ali Yazdf. Z.N.T. 
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Tabesti Nésari of MinhSjuddin ‘Uthmén Jéuzjénf. TN. 


Taérikhi Narshakhi written 332H.—943 A.D. by Abibakar Muhammad bin Ja'far al Narshakhf, 
and translated from the Arabic by Muhammad bin Za’far bin ‘Umar into Persian in 522H.= 
1127A.D. N. 


Tazkira Bughra Khan, translated from the original Persian into Turki by Shekh Najmuddin Attér. 
T.B.K. 


Térikhi Rashidi of Mirzé Hydar Girikén. T.R. 

Tarfkhi Sighér, monograph of ’Abdulla Pdzsad in the service of the Ruler of KAshghar. T.S. 
Tazkira Hidéyat of Mir KhAéluddin Yarkandi. T.H. 

Personal observation or enquiry. P. 


Sima, t | (Sd.) H. W. Bsetiew, Surgeon-Mayjor, 
The 22nd August 1874. Ydérkand Embassy. 
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BY 
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Tue ancient history of this region, which constitutes no mean portion, as 
regards superficial extent at least, of that vast territory indicated by the compre- 
hensive term Central Asia, is enveloped in the doubts of obscurity that surround all 
ancient history. 

For several centuries anterior to the Christian era it formed part of the empire 
of Turén swayed by a long line of Scythian Kings who are referred to a common 
descent from the great family of Afrisyéb. Of the wealth, power, civilization and 
laws of this ancient and most remarkable people who figure in the early records 
under the various Tétér, Chinese, Indian, and European appellations of Kinto Moey, 
Sai, Su, Sacé, Séky4, Xaca, Sacw, Scythe, Tokhéri, Yueichi, Yuchi, Yet, Geta, 
Jattah, Jath, Jat, Jotun, Gothi, Guti, Goths, Guttones, Massagetce, Caucasians, 
Tentones, Venden, Vandals, Germans, &c., &c., and who are all classed under the 
generic appellation of Aryan from Ariavartha, the old Sanskrit name of the region 
now known as that group of mountain ranges concentrating in Hindi Kush—the 
Kohi K4f of Orientals, the Caucasus of occidentals—and recognized as the primeval 
abode or location of the Caucasian stock of the Man family, we have many historic 
records; but nene more significant than the yet enduring consequences of their early 
foreign conquests from this cradle of their race extending from the valley of the 
Syhon on the west to the basin of Lake Balkash on the east. 

The successive irruptions of their vast colonizing hordes into northern and eastern 
Europe during the centuries just preceding and following the Christian era, as his- 
tory teaches, thoroughly revolutionized the old form of society, and planted a new 
set of languages, with a new blood on the soil of their conquests there. Whilst 
to the south and east the Indian peninsula similarly in its language, religion, and 
feudalism bears testimony to the earlier and as-complete transplantation of the 
ancient Scythian element in that direction. Between these two great waves of 
migration are the Persians. 

Their historians romance on the theme of the wars of the early sovereigns of 
Iran against the incursions of those kindred races, the terrible Scythians of Tirdn. 
Their poets sing the heroic combats and deeds of valour of their champions against 
this northern tyrant, and tell of his final repulse beyond the Oxus, the limit between 
the two empires. 

The power of the Scythians in their native seat appears to have been first. broken 
by their western neighbours and old enemies of Irdn, and finally extinguished 
by the Macedonian conquest. | 

Sy4wush, about 580 B.C., fleeing from his father, Kaikfos, crossed the Jyhon 
and sought refuge with the enemy of his family, Afrésy&b, whose capital—near 
the site of the modern Bukhér4—was Rémetan, not very long afterwards celebrated 
for its magnificent d/ashkadah or “fire temple.” The Scythian King received the 
Persian refugee with kindness and, granting him an honorable asylum, gave him his 
daughter, the beautiful Farangis, in marriage, with the provinces of Khutan and 
Chin as her dowry. Thither Sydwush retired with his bride, and settling at 
Kung—probably Katak, the ruins of which now exist near Lob at 12 or 14 days 
journey north-east of Khutan—made it the capital of his government of Khutan and 
Chin, or as it is usually styled Machin which, together, comprised the southern and 
eastern portion of the great basin known as Eastern Turkistan. 
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Garshew4z became jealons of the rising power of Syféwush, and persuading 
his brother, Afrésy4b, that he aimed at independence so excited his suspicions that he 
summoned him to his capital and there killed him. Popular tradition points to the 
Darwéza Ghoryén of Bukh&ré as the spot on which he was slain; and the site was 
long held sacred by the Mughén or “ fire-worshippers,” the followers of Zarathustra or 
Zoroaster, who used to assemble there every New Year’s day at sunrise, each man 
bringing a cock which he sacrificed on the spot in commemoration of the murder. 

The murder of Syéwush created intense excitement in Persia, and Kaikéos bend- 
ing to the popular demand sent his general, the celebrated Rustam, with a great 
army to avenge his death. He besieged Rametan for two years, built RAémish 
opposite to it, and finally driving Afrdsyéb frum the country occupied it for seven 
years with his Persians. 

Sy4wush left a posthumous son by Farangis, named Kaikhusro, or Cyrus, who after 
a romantic career of infancy hecame King of Persia, and warred with his grand- 
father to avenge the death of his father. His general, Rustam, after many prodigies 
of valour against the troops of Chin and Khutan drove Afrésy4b from his capital, 
and dividing his country amongst the Persian commanders returned to the Court of 
Kaikhusro. Afrasyab, however, again recovered his capital, and waged an indecisive 
warfare against the Persian Sovereign till Kaikhusro finally conquered Bukhéré and 
Samarcand, and capturmg Afrasy4b slew him. His grave is said to be at the 
Ma’bad gate of the city where these events are commemorated amongst the people of 
Bukh4ré in the popular ditties known as “ The songs of Sy4wush.” 

Kaikhusro now resigned his crown and government to his adopted son, Lokrasp, 
the son-in-law of Kaikéos, and he soon exacted homage from the rulers of Tatary and 
Chima, and thus established his authority over the country of the Afrdsyéb Kings. 
The Persian sovereignty thus established in Turén was destroyed in the person of 
Déréb II., the fifth in succession from Lohrasp, by the conquest of Alexander the 
Great about 380 B.C. And the Greek Bactrian kingdom founded by him in 
Saghd was in its turn overthrown by the invasion from the north of the Great Yuchi. 

During the period from the overthrow of the Afrésy&b dynasty to the subse- 
quent establishment of the Greek Bactrian empire the region to the east, known 
as Chinese Tatary, or locally as Kichik Bukhdrd or “ Little Bukharf,” was the theatre 
of contest between conflicting races—the early Caucasian possessors, and invading 
Mughol or Mongol hordes from the extreme north. These numerous tribes of hardy 
mountaineers, pressed by the barbarian hosts from the north—who in later times 
have become prominent on the pages of history under the names of Mughol, Manjhi 
or M&nchiir, Calm&4c or Kalmuck, Cirghiz or Kirguise, Noghay, Bashkir, Uzbak, 
&c.—during the long period of the Chow dynasty from 1122 to 250 B.C., when the 
Chinese Empire was divided into a fluctuating number of petty principalities—from 
125 at one time to 4] at another—made repeated incursions into the more temptin 
territories of their eastern and southern neighbours, until in 258 B.C., Che Hwangta, 
the first universal monarch of the empire, built the Great Wall against their 
destructive inroads. | 

Of these northern tribes the Yuchi or Tokhér, a branch of the Tungnu or 
Eastern T4tér people, were the most warlike and formidable. They had been 
driven from their lands westward to the banks of the Ila River just anterior to 200 
B.C. by the Hiungnu, or Huns, under their Chief Mothe who, in his victorions 
career, finally conquered all the country from the borders of China on the east to 
the banks of the Volga on the west. The rapid rise to power of the Hiungnu 
alarmed the Chinese, and in the reign of Kaou-teu, the first Emperor of the Han 
dynasty, from 202 to 194 B.C., they sent an army against Mothe. But it hastily 
retired before the vast superiority of his numbers, and the Hiungnu for 50 years 
maintained their supremacy. 

At this time the Yuchi, pressed by the Hiungnu, separated. The lesser division 
or Little Yuchi passed into Tibat, whilst the greater division or Great Yuchi—the 
Tf&y Yuchi—descended upon Kashghar, Ya4rkand, and Khutan where, about 168 B.C., 
they displaced the original occupants called S&k4 or Si by the Chinese. 
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Some years later—139 B.C.—the Emperor Wooti, of the Han dynasty, sent an 
Envoy to the Great Yuchi for the purpose of arranging a combined movement agai 
the Hianga, the common enemy of both. But at the time of his arrival, the Yuchi, 
being pressed by the Ussun tribe, were urged forward to the invasion of Saghd, and 
Tahia—the country of the Dahe—and they carried the Chinese Envoy, Chang Kian, 
along with them. 

On this new ground the Yuchi gradually made good their stand, and—about 
126 B.C.—having overthrown the decaying Greek Bactrian kingdom, drove out the 
Saka across the Oxus and the mountains beyond into the country drained by the 
Kabul river, and, establishing themselves in their place, soon spread over the pro- 
vince that has since been named, after their tribal appellation, Tokh4ristén; which 
includes Balkh, Cundiz, Hissér, Bolor, Wakh4n, and Badakhshén. 

The Envoy, Chang Kian, after a detention of ten years effected his release, and 
returned to China after an absence of 16 years, during which he experienced a 
variety of remarkable and perilous adventures, with only two survivors of the 
original company of 100 with which he set out. His return was welcomed with 
rejolcings, and, on account of the knowledge he had acquired of the western nations, 
he was raised to high rank, and, with Hou Kiuping as General, entrusted with the 
conduct of ‘an expedition against the Hiungnu who were at that tume—123-121 B.C.— 
contesting the possession of the several little States from Kha&mil round b 
KAshghar to Khutan against the Ouigour or Uyghur who, since 200 B.C., had, 
under the name of Kuisse, taken possussion of the country from the direction of 


The expedition failed, and Chang Kian was reduced from his high position to 
the ranks. But during this campaign his troops first saw the golden statue of 
Budha which was worshipped by the King ,of Hieai-to or Kartchou, and which 
was destined hereafter to be the means of introducing the new faith into China. 
The statue was taken and carried to the Emperor, and afterwards served as the 
model for others when the doctrine of Budha gained a footing in the country, as 
will be mentioned further on. 

Wooti, though at first unsuccessful, prosecuted the war against the Hi u, 
and materially checked their career. His successor, Chaouti, followed the same policy, 
and finally broke their power by a singal defeat. This disaster was followed by 
dissensions and anarchy amongst the tribes, whilst a plague and famine coming in 
the wake of their protracted warfare completed the reduction of the exrbaland 
Hinngnu, who in 60 B.C. passed under subjection to the Chinese. 

They subsequently, however, rebelled and for a season recovered their former 
independence, but were again subdued in 83 A.D., and, following this, the whole 
country was annexed to China by—94 A.D.—the eapture of K4shghar. These 
successes were achieved by the celebrated soldier Panchao who from this crossed the 
mountains of Bolor, attacked the Yuchi or Tokhén, killed their King, and a few 
years later pushed his arms as far as the Caspian; for in 102 A.D. he sent an 
expedition thus far westward under Kanyng in the vain-glorious attempt to canquer 
the Roman Empire. 

From this time forward till the period of the Arab conquest, the history of 
this region belongs to that of the Chineso Empire. 

Whilst the Chinese were thus engaged in subjugating the territory of Kashghar, 
the Great Yuchi, relieved from the pressure of thei old enemies, coneolidated their 
power in their new possessions, and during the century of their settlement in Saghd 
and Téhia became a very numerous and powerful nation with their capital at 
Bukhér4, 


This ancient city is said to have been built by Afrasy4b on the site of a former 
marsh formed by floods from the Mésaf River, and the country around to have 
been settled by tribes originally commg from Turkistén under a Chief named 
Abrawy. He settled the country, built Bekand as his capital, and Dabosy as his 
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castle, Jah planted the settlements of Nur, Kharcin, Farddnsa, Safina, TarAwjak, and 
Ayswansa. | 

: After a time this Abrawy oppressed the people, and many of them, under a 
leader named Hamok= Buzurg=Great, emigrated to Turkistan, and there built the 
town of Hamokat; whilst the others, unable thus to escape from their toils, sought 
aid from the King of Turkistan, one Cardchorin Turk, surnamed Bydégho=Great. 
He sent a vast army under his son, Sher Kishwar, who seized Abrawy in Bekand, 
and killing him by tossing in a sack of red felt, assumed the government of the 
cgeny on the part of his father. | 

Sher Kishwar recalled the emigrants from Hamokat, and settled them on their 
former lands under their own Chiefs who were called Bukhfr Khid4t because they 
were the original possessors of the country. He restored Bukhéré from the state 
of ruin to which it had fallen and improved the city, and planted the suburbs of 
Masti, Muméasti, Sacmatin, Satmin and Farb. 

After a reign of 20 years, he was succeeded by Iskajakt who built the towns of 
Raémetan, Darkhashi, and Sharé. He received in marriage a daughter of the 
Emperor of China, and when she arrived at Bukh4ré there came in the train of her 
dowry a costly idol temple resplendent in jewels, and the rarest gems which he 
caused to be set up at Rémetan with great ceremony and pomp. 

Bukhéré at this period was a principal centre of the Zoroastrian religion, and 
abounded in temples for the worship of fire; whilst in the region adjoining to the 
east Hindoo Brahmanism flourished vigorously. The idol temple above referred to 
indicates the importation of a new element by the introduction of the Chinese 
Pantheon of mythology. Be this as it may, all three forms of worship were now 
shortly to be supplanted by a different religion which was pressing its way up through 
the passes to the south. ;, 

The Yuchi, the last Caucasian race that left the north central high land of Asia, 
on being pressed by the Mongolians or Huns from the north-east—about 200 B.C.— 
were driven from Shensi upon the Sai or Saka of Khutan and Kf4shghar, whom 
they, in turn, propelled forward to the west and south. One of these divisions 
from southern Tibat fell upon the Greek Bactrian State—90 B.C. —then ruled by 
Mithridates, and sabout the same time came into conflict with the Parthians 
whose King, Artaban, they slew. From Bactria they crossed the Paropamisus, 
and subdued another Greek sovereignty in Afghanistan, on the south side of the 
range, and passing onwards, formed a province of Sind; but, in an attempt to 
advance further eastward, they were routed and driven back by Vikramaditya, 
King of Avanti—5é6 B.C, 

Followmg the repulse of the Scythians south of the passes, Khiu-tsiu-hi, 
recognized as the Hyrcodes of the coins—39-26 B.C.—King of the Kwai-tchang, 
or Gouchang, or Gushan, the strongest of the five tribes into which the Great 
Yuchi had divided, united the other four under his rule, and pushing across the 
mountains, conquered Cabul, Ariana, and Gandhéra. His son, Hima Kadphises 
of the coins, continued the father’s conquests, and subdued all India west of the 
Jamna, and ruled from 35 to 15 B.C. His son, the celebrated Kanishka, with his 
brothers, Hushka and Jushka, ruled over Kashmir for sixty years. 

This Kanishka adopted the religion of Budha—which, though it had for 
three centuries before flourished in India, was only in the reign of Asoka—250B.C.— 
established as the State religion here—and became its ardent supporter, so that the 
new doctrine was rapidly spread throughout all the Tokhéri dominion. During 
his relgn—15B.C. to 45A.D.—the third great Synod of Budhist clergy was held 
in Késhmir, and some of the finest supa or “tope” in Kabul and the Panjab were 
erected. 

In the, fourth year of the reign of Mingti, second Emperor of the Han dynasty, 
the capital of which was established by his predecessor, Kwangwu, at Loyang or 
Honanfu, His Majesty saw in a vision the apparition of a resplendent figure entering 
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his palace. A conclave of astrologers and priests was assembled to interpret the dream, 
and they unanimously referred the personage to Budha, of whom a golden image, 
as before mentioned, had already, 121 B.C., reached the country; and a mission 
was forthwith deputed to the Great Yuchi and to India for the purpose of studying 
the doctrine. The mission returned, after an absence of eleven years, with a number 
of Budhist priests and books. These last were translated about 76 A.D., and thus the 
doctrine of Budha, already firmly established in Tokhfristén and the adjoining 
countries, was now fairly introduced into China. It was eagerly adopted, and spread 
rapidly, so that in Loyang alone there were in 3850 A.D. forty-two richly embellished 
pagodas, besides others of inferior note. 

The discipline of the monks, however, was yet very imperfect; a source of 
sorrow to the devout disciples of the great teacher, and a cause of trouble to those 
charged with the maintenance of public order. To remedy these evils, one of the 
former class, Chi Fah Hian, set out on a pilgrimage to India to study in its native 
seat the law of which he was an enthusiastic follower. About the same time the 
Emperor, Yao Hing, 397-415 A.D., sent an army to Koutche=Kiché, a petty 
principality at the foot of the mountains, and to the north-west of Lake Lob, to 
fetch one Kumérajivé4, a learned Indian priest residing there, to instruct the native 
priesthood in the right way. 

Kiiché, in early times, appears to have been the: site of a large Budhist 
monastery. I have been informed of the existence there at the present day of 
very extensive ruins, originally built of great blocks of dressed and sculptured stone. 
A series of chambers or galleries is said to be excavated in a hill hard by, and their 
interior is described as decorated with a rich variety of paintings, remarkable alike 
for the superiority of their execution, and the freshness of their colours. Some 
figures, too, are mentioned as carved on the rocks in, the vicinity, and numerous 
sculptured fragments are found about the ruins; whilst tales are told of the 
marvellous size and rare excellence of the gems that are occasionally picked up 
amongst the deéris. 

One of these, described as ’¢in-ul-harr, or “ cat’s eye,” the size of a hen’s egg, and of 
a lustre equal to that of a lamp in a dark room, is said to have been found here some 
years ago by a poor shepherd who was murdered for the possession of the gem through 
the instrumentality of a China merchant by whom the ill-gotten treasure was sold 
to the Emperor for a fabulous sum. The unscrupulous trader, however, as the story 
goes, did not long enjoy his wealth ; for on his return journey homeward, to spend 
the rest of his days in the thus ill-purchased ease, he was overtaken by a whirlwind in 
the passage of the desert of Gobi, and overwhelmed in a storm of sand, amidst the 
wild cries, shouts, and jeering laughter of the evil spirits that haunt this dread region, 
and, by such convulsions of the elements they rule over, flourish upon the destruction 
of their victims. 

Fah Hian set out on his journey in 400 A.D., and passed from the frontier 
town of Chang Yeh in Kansu to Tun Wang, the Sachion of Marco Polo, in Tangut. 
From this he crossed the desert of Gobi to Shenshen in seventeen days, and thence 
in fifteen days, through the country of the Uyghtr, he came to Khutan, where he 
arrived in deplorable plight, after experiencing inconceivable hardships and dangers from 
the difficulties of the roads and rivers. At Khutan he met an hospitable reception, 
and found a highly flourishing Budhist community, with ten thousand priests, many 
magnificent temples, commodious monasteries, and a general devotion to the rites of 
the religion. 

With these two instances of Kiiché on the north and Khutan on the south, we 
may fairly understand that the Budha doctrine here found a congenial soil, took 
firm root, and made a rapid growth. It was not so, however, further to the east. 
Fah Hian returned from India by way of Ceylon and Java in 415 A.D., after an 
absence of fifteen years. A few years later, in 420 A.D., the Tsin dynasty was 
overthrown by that of the northern Wei Tatar, and during the first years of their 
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rule Budhism was persecuted, and images and temples of the faith prohibited. These B.F.H 


restrictions, however, were relaxed in 451 A.D., and one temple was allowed in each 
city, with permission for forty or fifty of its people to become priests. But they 
were placed under the special supervision of the police, since it had become a too 
frequent occurrence for criminals to assume the priestly garb in order to escape the 
punishment of their offences; and for agitators under its protecting cloak the more 
conveniently to prosecute their seditious schemes. The fresh impetus now acquired 
by the new doctrine aroused the hostility of the followers of the system of Confucius, 
which had been from of old the orthodox religion of the land, and many attempts 
were made to banish it; but, though persecuted and patronized by turns, Budhism 
continued slowly and steadily to spread throughout the Wei kingdom, and finally 
became established with an endurance commensurate with its very gradual growth. 
In 518 A.D. Tai Han, Empress Dowager of the Great Wei, commissioned Sung 
Yun, a native of Tan Wang in Little Tibat, to proceed to India for books of the 
Budha doctrine; and he returned after an absence of three years with 175 volumes. 
But the religion had at this time become corrupted by the use of charms and magic, 
an innovation that found favour mostly in the camps of the ignorant Tatar nomads, 
and the new importation effected apparently but little amelioration. 

Consequently, about a century later, 629 A.D., in the reign of Tae Tsung, 
second Emperor of the Tang dynasty, 620 to 904 A.D., another celebrated pilgrim 
set out from China to seek the true and pure doctrine m India. This was Hiouen 
Thsang. He set out from Liang Cheu by the old caravan route through Khamil, 
Turf4n, and Carfshahr to Acsi. Here he crossed the Muz-art—“ glacier pass” to Lake 
Isigh Kol, and thence went on to Tar4z—=Turkistaén, and Sh4sh—Tashkand, Samar- 
cand, and Balkh. From this he continued his way by Baémydén, and Lampéika— 
Lamgh4n or Lughmén into India, whence, after an absence of sixteen years, he 
returned to his home by the outward route of Fah Hian through Khutan. 

Whilst the Budhist doctrine, already fast decaying in India, was thus working 
its way to a new growth in China, the Christian religion, as represented by the 
Nestorian Church, was steadily advancing across the continent from the west. The 
activity and zeal of the early missionaries had already carried the Word far eastwards, 
and, so early as the fifth and sixth centuries, they had established bishoprics at Herat, 
Marv, and Samarcand ; later at Yarkand, and finally in China itself. That of Yarkand 
still flourished in 1260 A.D., or 1272 A.D., when Marco Polo visited the country, and 
probably fell at the same time as the bishopric of Almalik or Alméligh in 1339-40 
A.D., under the bigoted zeal of the usurper ’Ah Sultan, as will be noted hereafter. 

The Chinese rule established over this region up to Bolor in 94 A.D., continued 
without interruption under Imperial Governors at the cities of Peshbalik or Beshbaligh 
=“ The five towns,’ Carfshahr, K4shghar, and Khutan, until the decline of the 
Thang dynasty in the latter part of the ninth century when, owing to the internal 
divisions of the empire on the one hand, and the pressure of the conquering Arabs on 
the other, the border States of its distant western province gradually fell away, and 
became the possessions of petty local Chiefs who, to maintain the semblance of their 
assumed independence, preyed upon each other until they were in turn themselves 
swallowed up by more powerful enemies. 

Khutan, however, favoured perhaps by its position, appears to have maintained 
a more continuous communication with China than the other States of this frontier 
province, and we read of Envoys with tribute going to the Imperial capital through 
successive centuries almost up to the period of the recovery of the ancient frontier of 
the empire. 

In the reign of Wooti, of the Han dynasty, 140-87 B.C., Chinese officers were 
first sent to Khutan, whose King resided in the western town, called Changan, which 
contained 2,300 families, or 19,800 souls, and had an army of 2,400 men. 

In the seventh year of Hian-ti, 202 A.D., Khutan sent caparisoned elephants 
as tribute. And in the following century, when China was divided into three 
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kingdoms, the States of Jounglou, Iumi, and Soule, which constituted KAshghar, 
belonged to Khutan. 

In the ninth year of Wooti, of the Liang dynasty, 509 A.D., Envoys went with 
tribute to the Chinese capital, and in the annals of this reign, Khutan was then thus 
described :—‘ The people are Budhists, and their women are in society as amongst 
other nations. They, (the women) braid the hair into long plaits, and wear pelisses 
and loose trowsers. The people are very ceremonious and polite, and curtsy on meet- 
ing by bending one knee to the ground. They write with pencils of wood, and ca 
stone seals, and on receiving a letter raise it to the head before opening it.” This 
description, it may be here noted, applies equally to the people of Khutan at the pre- 
sent day, excepting only that they are no longer Budhists, and with the addition that, 
when they have read their letters they invariably carry them in the folds of their 
turbans, or in their Tatar caps. Less than a century earlier than the above period, 
however, they received a very different character, and one, so far as morality is 
concerned, by no means inapplicable at the present day, from the officers of an 
expeditionary force that entered the country in pursuit of a fugitive rebel. 

In the sixth year of Tae Wooti, of the north Wei dynasty, 445 A.D., an expe- 
dition was sent to punish the Tatars of Tangut. Their Prince, Mouliyan, fled to 
Khutan, and, coming into collision with its King, killedhim. He was pursued, over- 
taken, and defeated at Yen-phing-pelan, whence -he fled for refuge to the west of 
Khutan. The force it seems stayed here some time, and on their return the officers 
gave the following description of the country :—“ The district of Khutan is very 
fertile in all sorts of grains, and abounds in mulberry and fruit trees. It possesses 
good horses, camels, and mules. According to the law of the country, murderers are 
punished by death, and other offenders according to the gravity of their crimes. 
For the rest the manners of the people—as the productions of the country—are 
analogous to those of the Koueitseu (the Kuisse or Uyghur). They are devoted 
Budhists, and have a great number of temples and religious towers for the service of 
which they support large establishments of priests. These people, however, know 
neither justice nor civility, and amongst them are many thieves, and adulterers, and 
other villainous reprobates.” 

In 518 A.D., amongst the tribute offerings sent from Khutan were vases de verre, 
and in the tribute of 541 A.D. was an image of Budha, carved in jade in some 
foreign country. In 682 A.D., the sixth year of the reign of Tae Tsung, Khutan 
sent as tribute a splendid jade zone, which the Emperor acknowledged with a special 
letter of thanks. The State at this period appears to have considerably extended its 
borders, for it is described as including the regions known under the Han dynasty as 
Jounglou, Kanmi (Kh&mil), Kiule (Kurla), and Pichén. Its rivers were noted for 
their jade, which was discovered by its shining in the water at night. It was fished 
out by diving, after the subsidence of the floods produced by the melting of the snows 
on the mountains. 

The description of the country in the annals of this reign goes on to 
say that the people were Budhists, ceremonious and polite, and distinguished as 
clever artificers. ‘They were fond of music and dancing, and the enjoyments of life 
generally. In the deserts to the west was found a species of rat, the size of a h 
hog, which travelled in troops and yielded a gold coloured fur. This little animal, I 
may here note, has probably long since been exterminated by the fur hunters, for it is 
not now known in the country. The only animal approaching its description found 
there at the present day is the jerboa. There was neither silk here formerly nor 
the mulberry tree. Both were introduced by an Eastern Princess, who secreted 
their seeds in her bonnet when she went as bride to the King, who had long vainly 
sought to get possession of them by other means. The letters, literature, and laws 
of Khutan are derived from the Hindus, and their influence has been to civilize the 
people. The ancient name of Khutan is Kiusa-tan-na from the Sanskrit Kustana, 
which signifies “ Pap of the world,” in connection with the Hindu legend regarding 
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the importation of the Brahma creed to this region. The other names under which R.K. 
Khutan appears in Chinese writings are Iuthian, lu-tun, Iu-siun, Hou-an-na, 
Khiou-tan, and Hou-tan or Hotan. 

In the reign of Kao-teung, 650-655 A.D., an expedition under Ameena Cheni 
against the Kouei-teeu_of Beshbaligh terrified all the States on the western frontier, 
and Fou-che-siu, the King of. Khutan, went in person to the capital with a tribute- 
offering of three hundred camels. He was well received and granted the title of 
“ General of the Right,” whilst his son was appointed “ Commander of the Cavalry 
of the Right.” After a detention of some months he was sent back to his govern- 
ment, but his son and younger brothers were detained as hostages at the Imperial Court. 

In 665 A.D. the Koung-youei of Kashghar and the Tibatans made a joint attack 
on Khutan and Sitcheou, but the places were delivered from them by the aid of the 
“General of the Left,” whose Government was most probably, I may here note, 
at Almaligh on the north of the Tian-shan range. About this period envoys with 
tribute were sent more frequently and regularly, and in 717 A.D., the fifth year of 
Yuan Sung, presented, amongst other native products, a wild camel “ swift as the 
wind.” In 760 A.D. the son of the King of Khutan, who was an officer in the 
Emperor’s palace, was made administrator of his native country. And again in 780 
A.D., the first year of Kian Chang, an officer of the palace was sent to Khutan for 
iu==“ jade” ornaments. He made a great collection, and, loading the precious freight 
on camels, set out on his return, but was misled on the route, and plundered by his 
ruffianly Hoi-he guides. He himself managed to escape to Eu-cheu, where he died 
from the effects of the hardships endured on the journey. It was long after this 
period that these prized objects of art, hitherto only attainable by royalty and nobi- 
lity, began to reach China as articles of commerce. 

In 938 A.D., the third year of Kao-tsu, of the second Tsin dynasty, the King 
of Khutan, Li-ching-thian, sent with his tribute red salt, native gold, i=“ yak” or 
wild ox tails, 2w=jade, and cotton-cloth. The Emperor in return sent a high 

court official, Kao-khiu-hoei, to notify his confirmation in the Government of “ the 
very precious” kingdom of Khutan. He journeyed by the Chachan route, found the 
King dressed in the Chinese fashion, and the religion Budhism. He noted that the 
country produced several good kinds of wine; that the people cultivated gardens and 
flowers ; and that they ate rice cooked with honey. He observed, too, that there 
were many Tibatans in the country, and that they were always at hostilily with the 
natives. 

In 961 A.D. the Khutan tribute included jade and crystal; and ten years later 
an elephant captured in war against Késhghar; most likely, I may here note, in the 
war against Sultan Satoc Bughra Khan, King of Kashghar, the first notable convert 
to the doctrine of Muhammad in this region, and its most violent propagandist, as 
will appear further on. In 1081 A.D. the tribute from Khutan comprised pearls, 
coral, ivory, camphor, and mercury ; all for the first time now sent, and indicating an 
increase of trade with India. Four years later, a live tiger, captured i in the country, 
accompanied the tribute for the Emperor’s acceptance; but as no body about the 
palace could be found to manage the savage brute, the offermg was declined. 
Later, in 1406 A.D., during the Ming dynasty, Khutan, whose King was now 
entitled He-han—Kho-han—Khécén, sent envoys with tribute; and in the annals of 
the reign, recording this fact, the country is described as a royal ‘kingdom which, from 
the time of the Han dynasty to that of the Sung, has not ceased to be en rapport 
with China. 

In 1420 A.D. Khutan, Haliei, and Patahechang—Badakhshén, sent horses as 
tribute. At this period such embassies’from the extreme frontier States were of very 
frequent occurrence owing to the facilities they afforded for smuggling merchandize 
through the frontier Custom-Houses. Their real object, as a mere cloak for purposes 
of trade, was soon recognized by the Chinese Government, and, since the large 
number of foreigners entering the country in the train of the Envoys gave rise to 
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numerous disputes, and much inconvenience, orders were issued for placing them 
under severe restrictions; and the operation of these regulations soon led to their 
discontinuance. . 

Towards the close of the Youan dynasty, about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, the country was disturbed by anarchy, and the trade route remained closed till 
the restoration of order in the beginning of the following century, when trade again 
flowed in the old channels. It was the re-opening of the commercial intercourse 
which had been closed for half a century, and the insecurity attending the journey by 
caravan at first, that led to the device of the trading embassies abovementioned. 

I have introduced the preceding notes on the history of Khutan, as furnished 
by Chinese records, because they serve in some measure to dispel the general obscurity 
that veils the course of events in this region during the long period of its rule 
under the Chinese Governors, and, subsequently, under the petty independent Princes 
who had thrown off their subjection to that Empire; and because they help to eluci- 
date and confirm the later history of the region, which only begins to clear up on 
the arrival of the Arabs in the fertile and populous valley of the Oxus, when the 
chain of events becomes more connected with the succeeding establishment of their 
rule and religion there. | 

The astonishing successes of these wild sons of the desert in their conquering 
career through Persia were hardly more wonderful than the rapid domination of 
their arms, and its concurrent supremacy of creed in the very heart of Asia. So 
early as the 58rd year of the Hiyra—673 A.D., the Khélif M’udwya sent forward 
his General, ’Abdulla Ziy4d, to the conquest of Khurfsén, which at that period — 
included Bukh&ré, notwithstanding its position beyond the Oxus, the recognized 
ancient limit of the province. 

The city of Bukhér4é, which in ancient times was known by the names of 
Namajkat, and Barmaskat, and Cuhnduz, was at this period in the hands of a Turk 
Prince called Baydon, and entitled Bukh4r-Khidét. He died about the time of the 
appearance of the Arabs on the borders of Khurdsfn, and was succeeded in the 
Government by his widow, the Queen Kh&ton, who reigned fifteen years during the 
infancy of her son Tughshéda. She was celebrated alike for her beauty, wealth, 
and talents, and, as history records, for her amours. Her rule was popular, her Court 
magnificent, and her wealth prodigious. She is described as daily riding out from 
her palace to her Court in the Registén, forenoon and afternoon, attended by a 
gorgeous retinue of slave-girls and eunuchs, for the transaction of public business, 
the dispatch of justice, and the distribution of rewards and punishments. In the 
interval between the two sessions she retired to her palace, whence long files of 
servants presently issued with trays of food and delicacies for the refection of her 
courtiers. The royal guard at the Court comprised a choice band of two hundred 
noble youths, all richly clad and fully armed, who came in rotation daily from the 
townships around, so that it fell to the lot of each to attend the Court on this duty 
four times in the year. 

It was during the reign of this Queen that the Arabs first crossed the Jyhon or 
Oxus. The rapid approach of ’Abdulla Ziy4d with his terrible warriors filled the 
people with apprehension and alarm. Queen Khf&ton sent off messengers in hot haste 
for aid from Turkistan, north and east, and meanwhile sought to keep off the invader 
by rich gifts and sweet words. Her summoned allies arrived opportunely, and at 
once fell upon the enemy, who was already in the suburbs of the capital spreading 
fire and sword amongst the unwarlike and terrified farmers. The Arabs were now 
vastly outnumbered by the hosts of their assailants, but the impetuous fury of their 
warriors counterbalanced the paucity of numbers, and the Turk army in this their 
first encounter with the soldiers of the west received an unexpected check, and defeat. 

? Abdulla captured Bekand and R&metan, and then set siege to Bukb4ré4. The 
Queen, who had escaped from the battle field with the loss of a richly bejewelled 
boot, valued at 10,000 diram, fortified herself in the citadel, whilst her allies from 
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without pressing around, the Arab Commander was content to retire on payment of N. 
a million diram, and recrossed the Oxus, carrying away with him 4,000 captives. 

For his failure at Bukhfré, ’Abdulla Ziy4d was removed from the command in 
Khurfsfn in 56 H.=676 A.D., and S’aid bin’Uthm4n appointed in his place. He 
immediately renewed the campaign against Bukhéré. Again her allies rallied round 
the Queen with a host of 120,000 men collected from all Turkistan and Kashghar, 
but, in their first encounter with the Arabs, they were seized with a panic and 
dispersed in confusion. The Queen offered to buy off the invader with most liberal 
terms, but S’aid left the money in her keeping for safe custody till his return from 
Saghd, whither his victorious troops were pursuing the fugitives to Samarcand, 
and meanwhile took eighty hostages as security. Amongst these, the historian 
records, Queen Khfton got rid of some obnoxious nobles who had spoken disparag- 
ingly with reference to her familiarity with one of the late King’s domestics, and 
had threatened to oust the bastard Tughsh&da in favour of a legitimate Prince. 
S’aid, on his return from Samarcand, and departure for Khurfsén, carried these 
hostages away with him, together with a thousand other captives taken in the war. 
They were ultimately taken to Medina, and there set to till the land as slaves, but, 
rising in rebellion, they killed S’aid, and were themselves slain in revenge. 

M’ufwya was succeeded as Kh4lif by his son Yazid. He appointed Muslim 
bin Ziyfd Viceroy of Khurdsfn, and he at once proceeded with vigour to prosecute 
the war across the Oxus. On this Queen Kh&ton sent her agents abroad to summon 
her allies, and by way of determining the hesitation of Tarkhon, the Prince of Saghd, 
who had so severely suffered at the hands of S’aid, sent him a proposal to share her 
bed, and the government of the country, on conditions that he came and drove 
back the Arabs. Tempted by the offer, he joined the army coming from Turkis- 
tan under Bandon, the Malzé or Prince of that country, and with it camped on the 
Kharcém Rud River in the vicinity of the city. But the Queen in the interim had 
opened the gates to Muslim, and submitting herself to him secured, by the grant 
to him of the favours she had offered to others, a measure of Jeniency for her 
followers and subjects that excited surpise, and brought no little ridicule upon the 
rough Arabian soldier’s susceptibility to the charms of the sex. The allies, however, 
disapproving the Queen’s conduct, attacked the Arabs with all their force, but were 
discomfited with the loss of 400 slain, and their leader, Malik Bandon, amongst the 
number. They rallied, however, under Malik Tarkhon, and renewed hostilities till 
the invaders, finding it unsafe to remain longer without support, were content to 
exact a profession of Js/ém, and a heavy indemnity; on the payment of which they 
again retired across the Oxus. 

Following this Cutaiba bin Muslim was appointed Viceroy of Khurdésin. He 
continued the war against Bukh&ra, and conquered all Tokharistin. He crossed 
the Oxus in 88H.=707 A.D. to Bekand, which he took after a siege of fifty-days, 
and, leaving a garrison under Warca to hold it, marched on towards the capital. 
The Arabs left behind, following the example of their commandant, who had laid 
violent hands on the two beautiful daughters of one of the most influential Chiefs 
of the place, worried the citizens so by their lawlessness that they rose in revolt, 
and slew Warca and many of his men. On hearing of this Cutaiba hastened back, 
and took a summary vengeance by a general massacre of all those capable of bearing 
arms, and the plunder and destruction of all their temples. He sacked the town, 
and levelled its walls, and, finally, carried off the survivors captive in his army, 
‘amongst the soldiery of which they were distributed. 

At the time of this destruction of Bekand many of its most wealthy merchants 
and other heads of families were absent on their trading business at Kashghar and 
the cities on the Chinese frontier; and when they returned, they sought out and 
ransomed their families, their wives, and their daughters from the Arab captors, and 
rebuilt their ancient town upon its ruins. The circumstance is noted as a remarkable 
occurrence, owing tothe rapidity with which a town of such extent, and so thoroughly 
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N. destroyed, was restored to its former comfort and prosperity; and, whilst it 1s 
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certainly indicative of the persevering industry and enterprise of the people, suggests 
the possession of wealth and the existence of an extensive and profitable trade with 
China. 

In the plunder of this prosperous commercial town Cutaiba took a vast store of 
gold and silver, and, amongst other valuables, two rare pearls, each the size of a pigeon’s 
egg, found in one of the idol temples. These last he sent as an offering to Hajéj with 
the letter announcing his victory. The Khélifin acknowledgment gracefully expressed 
his astonishment more at the rarity of his General’s honesty than of his precious 
offering. 

After the destruction of Bekand, the Arabs successively reduced Khabnon, 
Faréb, and Wardaéna; and then Cutaiba found himself surrounded, and cut off from 
communication with Khurdsén, by the numerous armies pouring in from the east , 
and north to the aid of Bukhfré. Amongst the leaders of these troops were Malik 
Tarkhon of Saghd, the Jand Khidaét, and the Wardéna Khid4ét, and Malik Gormu- 
ghaénon, Turk, who was sister’s son of the Fagh/ur= Emperor of China. 

Cutaiba was thus hemmed in for four months, and was finally extricated from 
his difficulty by the address of one of his councillors—the Maulé Hayaén Nabti, 
who opened a communication with Tarkhon, and so artfully played upon his fears, by 
representing in exaggerated terms the dangers that threatened him from the vast 
numbers of his foreign allies, that he soon succeeded in obtaining from him a nominal 
tender of submission with the payment of 2,000 dsram as tribute, and thus effected 
a dissolution of the Turk confederation. The allies, finding that Tarkhon had retired 
from the field, broke from each other, and retraced their steps to their respective 
countries, plundering all the way; and the Arabs, thus set free, marched upon 
Bukharé, where they levied a heavy indemnity, and then returned across the Oxus 
to Marv. 

Cutaiba made four successive campaigns against Bukhéré, with whose deposed 
Queen he carried on an amour, that has supplied the historians of the time with many 
amusing anecdotes. His last campaign was in 94H.=712 A.D., when he established 
Tughshéda in the government, and fixed the yearly tribute at 40,000 deram for the 
Khélif, and 10,000 diram for the Amirof Khurfsén. At this time, too, owing to 
the habitual relapsing of the people from the newly enforced faith to their old idola- 
tary, he distributed his Arabs amongst the citizens—one in each household—the 
more effectually to convert the people by example and to teach them the rites and 
doctrines of the new religion. He ordered also that they should share equally with 
the family in food and raiment, to be supplied free of cost at the expense of the 
town. These measures proved extremely distasteful to the citizens, who naturally at 
first opposed them ; but the force of summary and severe examples speedily cowed 
them to submission, though 700 families of a sect called Kashkasha, who are des- 
cribed as a wealthy mercantile community, abandoned their dwellings in the city, and 
formed a settlement of huts outside its walls. These in the course of years grew 
into a suburb called afterwards Kosh Mughan=“ Dwelling of fire-worhippers.” It is 
probable, I may here note, that these Kashkasha (query Kashiska = Christian priest) 
were Christians, and not, as the name afterwards given to their settlement would 
imply, Zoroastrians, because in this last campaign Cutaiba destroyed every emblem 
of idolatry in the place, and on the site of the great idol temple built the Jumé 
Masjid or Friday Mosque, whilst he suppressed any outward signs of adherence to 
idolatry by the only arguments known to Js/am, by death or tribute. 

In the year following this settlement of Bukhérdé, Cutaiba invaded the province 
of Farghaéna, and thence crossing the Tink Dawén or “Sweating Pass” into 
K4shghar—at that time occupied by the Uyghir—ran his expedition as far as Turfén 
on the Chinese frontier of K4nsuh. Here he received intelligence of the death of 
the Khélif Walid, and consequently, retracing his steps, returned to Marv where he 
was killed in a plot by his enemies at the end of 98H.=716A.D., aged 47 years. 
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The new convert Tughshdda, who was appointed Bukhér-Khidét by Cutaiba, in N. 
gratitude for the favour, named his first born son after his patron. This Cutaiba bin 
Tughshéda was in after years executed at Samarcand by Abi Muslim, in the time of 
Nasr bin Sayyéar, the Viceroy of Khurds4n, for apostacy and rebellion in joining the 
Ansurrection of the Shia against the Sunni, which marked the early rivalry of these 
great Muhammadan sects in the early period of their progress here. And ten years 
later, Tughsh4éda himself, who had always been but a doubtful convert, was assassina- 
ted at the instigation of the same Abi Muslim in the presence of Nasr, who was 
at that time at Samarcand ; and the historian records that his servants coming in cut 
the flesh from the body and carried away the bones to Bukhéré. Nasr Sayyé4r, at 
this period, subjugated Farghéna and, pushed an expedition across the pass into 
K4shghar, but without any more stable result than a useful reconnoissance of the 
country. 

Tughshéda, at the time of his death, had reigned 32 years, and was succeeded 
in the government of Bukhér4 by his second son, Suk4n, who was assassinated in his 
palace at Farakhsha by his Arab Wazir on account of his relapse to idolatry and 
drunken habits. His brother, Banydt, then became Bukh&rkhid4t. He joined the 
rebellion of the Sufed Jamahgdn=‘' White clads,’ the followers of the “ Veiled 
Prophet” or Mucanna’ in the time of the Khélif Mahdi, and was captured and 
slain in his palace at Warkhshi in 166H.=782 A.D. 

In that year Abul ’Abbds was: appointed Viceroy of Khurfs4n by the Khélif 
Mahdi, the father of the famous Hanin Arrashid. He held his Court at the then 
capital of the province—Marv, and received many, complaints of the frequent inroads 
of the pagan Turk upon the Saghd and Bukhaéré lands. They had recently raided 
Samdtin and carried off many of its people into slavery, and a deputation of the 
Chiefs consequently went to Marv to represent their grievance and seek protection. 
Abul ’Abbés consulted them as to the best means of providing against the evil, and 
on the suggestion of Yazid bin Ghorak, Malik of Saghd, who said that an ancient 
Princess of the country had protected her territories from such inroads by a 
great barrier wall built along the frontier, gave orders for the construction all 
along the frontier of a defensive wall, with a gate and turret at every half 
‘mile. The wall was at once commenced by Amir Muhtahid bin Hamadi, the 
Governor of Bukh4r4, and was finished in 215H.=8380 A.D., when Amir Muham- 
mad bin Mansur was the Governor. It was maintained in repair by the labour 
of the people till the time of the Amir Ism4il S4m4ni, who relieved them of the 
burthen, and the wall then soon fell to neglect and decay. 

After the death of Banyaét the government of Bukhfr4 fell to the hands of 
successive members of the family. The last of the Bukhfr Khidat was Abi 
Ish&e, bin Ibr&him, bin Khiélid, bin Banyét, from whom the government passed into 
the hands of the SémAéni family. 

The founder of this great family was a Zoroastrian of the village of Sdimé&n, 
and traced his descent from the celebrated Bahrém Chobin. He had been ousted from 
the government of Balkh, and sought redress at the hands of the Viceroy of Khu- 
raésin, Asad bin ’Abdulla. He restored him to the government on his professing 
fslém, and the SémAni, in proof of his sincerity and gratitude, named his first son 
after his patron and friend. This Asad had four sons, viz., Nuh, Ahmad, Yahyé4, 
and Ily4s, who all subsequently took prominent positions in the government. 

_ When Rafi bin Laith of Sistfn seized Samarcand, Hérin Arrashid sent Harithma 
bin, Ayén with an army against him. He failed, however, to recover the city, 
and M4muun—at this time joining Hfrin in Khurfs4n—called on the sons of Asad 
to aid his General. They in consequence intervened, and effected a settlement between 
Raff and Harithma, and thus pacified Haérim, who feared the loss of all Khurds&n. 

Shortly efter this Harin died at Tis=Mashhad, and MAmiun succeeded as 
Khélif. He appointed ’As& bin ’Ubéd Viceroy of Khurdsfn, and bid him provide for 
the sons of Asad in reward for their good service. Accordingly Nvih was made 
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N. Governor of Samarcand, Ahmad of Farghfna, Yahya of T&shkand, and Ily4s of 


Herat. On the death of Nuh in 192 H.=807 A.D., Ahmad succeeded to the 
Government of Samarcand, and on his death, 250 H.=864 A.D., his son, Nasr, 
succeeded, and, on the first of Ramazén in the following year, was appointed Viceroy 
of the newly-constituted province of Mawarfnahar, or Transoxiana, by the Khalhf 
Wathic Billah, 

In the revolt of Y’actb bin Laith of Sistén, Nasr, aided by his younger brother, 
Ismail, recovered Bukhaér& from the rebel, and in Ramazfn 260 H.=8738 A.D. 
appointed him its Governor. By this victory Nasr established his authority over 
all Turkistfén, and in the same year received, from the Khaélif Muwaffic Billah, a new 
patent, appointing him Viceroy of Méwardnahar, from the Jyhon or Oxus to Acsé-i- 
Bilfd-i-Mashric or “‘ The extreme cities of the East.” 

The two brothers after this quarrelled, and each had the Khutha=“ Friday prayer 
for the reigning family,” read in his own name, and Ismail further withheld the 
revenue of. 50,000 dtram due yearly from Bukhféré. On this Nasr at Samarcand 
summoned his brothers from Farghéna and Tashkand with their troops and Turk 
levies, and marched against Bukhéré in Rajad 272 H.=winter of 885-6 A.D., 
but, before coming into collision, they were reconciled by Harithma, who had crossed 
the Oxus on the ice to the aid of email, and now persuaded them all to return to 
their respective Governments ; a step they were the more ready to adopt on account 
of the severe losses they had experienced in men and cattle from the intense cold and 
scarcity of supplies. 

Three years later, however, the brothers again broke into hostilities, and Nasr, 
marching against Bukh4r4, was met and defeated by Ismail at Dih Wrz on Tuesday, 
15th Jamddi Akhir 275 H.=888 A.D. On this occasion Nasr fell into the hands 
of Ismail who, treating him with an unlooked-for deference and respect, begged his 
speedy return to his own Government, lest the people hearing of his disaster should 
rise in revolt against him. Nasr lauded his brother’s magnanimity in tears, and 
avowing that he had expelled from his heart all feeling of animosity against him, 
hastened back to Samarcand, where he died four years later. 

Ismail now advanced and took possession of Samarcand, and from that as a 
base prosecuted a ghazdi==“ crescentade” on-the Turk frontier. In 280 H.=898 A.D. 
he captured and annexed Taréz=Turkistfén, a populous and wealthy frontier 
city that had long. been frequented as a mart of exchange by Turk, Christian, 
Muhammadan, and Chinese merchants, and, exacting a general profession of Isl4m 
converted its great Kalisiya—“ Christian Church” into a “ Friday Mosque,” in which 
he had the /Autba read in the name of the Khalif M/’utasid Billah, and finally 
returned to Bukharé laden with a rich plunder. Whilst he was engaged in this 
“ meritorious” war for the difflusion of Isl4m, Ismail, in Muharram 280 H., received a 
patent from the Khélif confirming bim as Viceroy in succession to Nasr. Its arrival 
was opportune, and stimulated the Muslims to the successes above indicated, and to 
less successful efforts to force the creed across the passes to the eastward ; in which 
direction the way for the Faith was prepared by the persuasive eloquence of their 
merchant Missionaries years before its forcible establishment at the point of the 
sword. 

Seven years of active religious propagandism on the Turkistfn frontiers had 
elapsed, when Ismail, who during this period had acquired an undefined sort of 
authority over the States of Kashghar, was involved in the war against "Umro Laith, 
whom, after a short and decisive campaign, he captured at Balkh, 288 H.=901 A.D., 
and two years later sent prisoner to Baghdad. For this service he received from the 
Khalif M’utasid Billah a fresh patent of sovereignty over the countries of Khur&sén 
to the frontiers of Sind and Hind, and Mé4waranahar and Turkistén. Following 
this he prosecuted a campaign in Tabaristén, and annexing the province returned to 
Bukhéré, 291 H.=903-4 A.D., the sovereign of an empire that extended from 
Ray, Cazwin, Ispahan, and Shiraz on the west to the vallies of the Tién-shfin on the 
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east, and from the borders of the great desert on the north to the Persian Gulf N. 
on the south. 

Ismail S4méni was a just and firm ruler, and, though a sincere Muhammadan, 
a liberal patron of his native literature ; and during his reign the Persian language 
was revived in its former purity, after two centuries of suppression by the Arabs. 
After a prosperous and glorious rule of thirty years, the last eight as Vicer2y of 
Khurésén and Mé4wardanahar, he sickened, and died at Zarm4n, whither he had been 
earried for change of air, on the 15th Safar 295 H.=907 A.D. He is known in 
history as the Amir Mfézi=past Prince. His son, Ahmad, succeeded to the throne. 
He subdued a revolt in Sist&n, and on his return, whilst on a hunting excursion on 
the banks of the Jyhon, received intelligence of the revalt of Tabanistan. The news 
so disturbed his mind that it disarmed his usual precaution, and the tiger, habitually 
chained at the entrance to his chamber as a guard at night, was on this occasion 
forgotten ; and his slaves, seizing the opportunity, entered and beheaded him, at the 
instigation of one of his own family, on Thursday, llth Jamad: Akkir 301 H.= 
918-4 A.D. He reigned six years and four months, and is called Amir Shahid= 
martyr Prince. 

Abul Hasan Nasr, his son, succeeded at the age of ten years. His reign was 
disturbed by revolts in the western provinces, and noted for a conflagration at the 
capital, which lasted three days, Rajab 825 H.=9386 A.D., and was seen at Samar- 
cand. The greater part of the city was destroyed, together with the palace, full of 
treasures and rarities of art, which all perished in the flames. Bukhfré has never 
since, it 1s said, recovered its former magnificence. Abul Hasan Nasr died after a 
reign of thirty-one years in Shadén 381 H.=942 A.D. He is called Amir Séid 
= prosperous Prince. His son, Nuh, succeeded. His reign was disturbed by anarchy, 
and a serious revolt at Marv. Order was not restored till 341 H.=952 A.D., 
and he died, having reigned twelve years, a couple of years later in Rabt Akhir 
848 H. He is called Amir Hamid=laudable Prince. 

He was succeeded by his son, ’Abdul Malik, aged ten years, who reigned seven, 
and was killed by a fall from horseback at the game Chaugén=“ hockey” in Shawdl 
850 H.=961 A.D. He is called Amir Rashid =intelligent Prince. 

His brother, Mansur, succeeded, but was at first opposed by Ulaptakin, the 
Governor of Nish4bor, who seized Balkh. He relinquished this “ material guarantee,” 
however, and consented to the succession, on the tribute of 50,000 diram being paid, 
as before, to Nishdbor. Mansur, on the other hand, subsequently exacted from the 
Vailami or Dilami Chief of Fars and Iréc a similar annual tribute. He died after a 
disturbed reign of fifteen years and five months on Sunday, the 16th Muharram 365 
H.=976 A.D., and is called Amir Shadid=impetuous Prince. 

His son, Nuh, called Amir Said Abtl C&sim, succeeded, His reign was charac- | 
terised by yeneral anarchy and confusion. The border province revolted, and the 
Sam4fni power quickly declined. Abi Ali Samchor, the Governor of Khurésén, 
revolted, and joining with Faik, the deposed Governor of Herat and Balkh, invited 
Bughra Khan, Chief of the Uyghtr Tatdr of Kdshghar, to attack Bukhfré. This 
he did, and, driving Abdl C4sim out, took possession of his capital. He did not long 
enjoy his success, however, for he almost immediately sickened with a fever, and, 
hastening to regain his native air, died a few stages out from the city. His army 
retraced its steps to Farghana and Kéashghar, and Abt] Césim on its departure 
returned to his capital, and, recovering his power, drove his refractory nobles out of 
the country into Khuraésfn. Here they raised a strong party, and, securing the aid 
of the Dilami Prince, renewed their hostility. Abul C4sim, on this, unable alone 
to cope with their combined forces, called to his aid Subuktakin, the newly esta- 
blished independent Prince of Ghazni, and with him attacked and routed the rebels 
at Herat. After this Abt] C4sim was forced once more to seek the aid of 
Subuktakin against a threatened attack by the rising Iylik Khan, son of Bughra 
Khan, at the instigation of the restless Faik. On this occasion the threatened 
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invasion was staved off, and Faik provided for by the Government of Samarcand. 
Peace did not long endure, for on the death of Abul Cf&sima contested succession, 
and intestine broils soon led to the division of the S&méni empire, or what remained 
of it, between the two great Tatar Chiefs of the time, between Mahmid, the son 
of Subuktakin of Ghazni, and Iylik Khan, the son of Bughra Khan of Kashghar. 
The latter, who had extended his possessions to Khiva or Khwéhrizm, now seized 
Bukh&éré, and taking prisoner Abdul Malik, the last reigning Prince of the SAméni 
dynasty, sent him to his capital at Orgenj, where he died. 

It will be seen by the preceding sketch of the history of the Muhammadan 
power during the first three centuries of its rule in Mawarfnahar, that it from the 
very commencement, notwithstanding the opposition the Arabs here experienced, and 
the check the rapid progress of their arms through Persia here received, made its 
weight felt upon the independent States of Turkistan to the north and east ; and thus 
acquired a steadily growing influence, which aided, as it materially was, through the 
channels of trade, in after times facilitated the spread of the faith and rule over 
those wide regions, whence the former ultimately penetrated to, and took root in the 
furthest limits of the Chinese Empire; where it has so flourished that in our own 
day we find it aspiring to seize the supreme control of the Government, and the 
sovereignty of the country, a struggle that is still proceeding at this day. 

The first expedition of Cutaiba along the southern skirts of the Allah Tagh, or 
Tianshén, or Tangri Ula, or God Mountains, as they are called in Arabic, Chinese, 
Mongol, and English respectively, the “ Celestial Mountains” of European Orientalists, 
up to Turfan, opened the way to Isla4m; and the next expedition of Nasr bin Sayyar 
kept it so, till, in the time of the native SAmAni rule, the relations thus commenced 
were naturally more freely extended and improved, and presently, 260 H.=873 A.D., 
led to the subjugation of the country in the reign of Nasr, the first Prince of that 
dynasty, which on the decline of the AKhiléfat or Kh&lifat rose to divide the Persian 
soil with the Dilami. 

The nature of this subjugation, however, appears to have been more nominal 
than real, and, in the absence of an absolute authority, the creed made but little 
general progress against the quiet and resolute opposition of the Budhists and Chris- 
tians; and this even in the cities where its forcible profession was more easy of 
accomplishment ; whilst in the rural districts and nomad camps it found no footing 
whatever. 

We find, indeed, that Isl4m was not even nominally established in the country 
till nearly the last quarter of the next century, when a Prince of the hereditary ruling 
family of Bughra Khan at Kashghar, becoming a convert to the faith, enforced it 
upon his subjects at the point of the sword, in the face of a determined and protracted 
opposition which prevented its spread beyond the limits of his own territory and 
immediate authority. It was only now, on the downfall of the Séméni dynasty, 
that Isl4m, through the proselitizing zeal of the successors of that family—of Mahmud 
in the direction of Hindustan, and of Iylik Khan in the direction of Turkistan— 
received a fresh impetus, and was extended south, east, and north with a rapidity only 
equalled by the violence employed, and with an enduranee not less remarkable. 

The account of the first introduction of this religion into Kashghar, as given in 
the Zazkira Bughra Khan, which is a history of the Islamite martyrs and saints in 
this country translated into Uyghur Turki from the original Persian by Shekh Attar, 
is an absurdly distorted figment of the preisthood built upon a foundation of fact. 
The eighth chapter of this book is devoted to the history of Abi Nasr Séméni, at 
whose hands, it is said, the Prince above alluded to was converted ; and as its style is 
characteristic, I here introduce a summarized version of it. 

‘“‘ Abii Nasr SamAni was a very devout and holy man, and versed in all sorts of 
kingly knowledge. He was virtuous and gentle, and a strict Musalman, who never 
diverged from the way of the law of the Prophet. He was a merchant, and devoted 
all the profits of his trade to charity amongst the Musalmfns, of whom he fed and 
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clothed the destitute and homeless. One day he purposed starting on a journey to T.B.K. 


replenish his funds and extend the sphere of his charities, but the Prophet came to 
him in a vision, and bid him postpone his departure till such time as he should appoint, 
when he would also indicate the direction he should take. Abi Nasr, greatly rejoiced 
and highly honored by the Prophet’s favour, abandoned his proposed journey, and for 
six years devoted himself to the service of God and the performance of religious 
exercises. At the end of this time the Prophet again appeared before him, and bid 
him prepare for a journey to Turkistfén, where was a chosen servant of God, one 
Saétoc Bughra Khan, who would convert the people to Isl4m. Abia Nasr, again, for 
six years devoted himself to the rigid worship of God, and was aided, comforted, and 
supported by the pure spirit of the Prophet who, at the end of this time, once more 
visited him in a trance, and giving him his blessing bid him rise, and depart for 
Turkistan. 

Abu Nasr took his son, Khwajah Abdul Fattéh, and set out on his way, and, 
going from city to city, arrived at Andijén. Everywhere he asked for Sfétoc Bughra 
Khan, and at last a certain person informed him that a youth of that name resided at 
Késhghar, and was notorious on account of his wisdom, for, though as yet but a mere 
child, none of the elders and wise men could controvert his speech. 

From Andijan Abu Nasr set out with a caravan of three hundred merchants, and 
after some days arrived at Késhghar, where he found the object of his search, and, 
after a short conversation, brought him into the fold of Isl4m. 

Abu Nasr devoted ten years to the instruction and conversion of Sdtoc, and in this 
period made seven thousand of the people Musalmans, and taught seventy of them to 
be priests. He lived eighty years, and followed the teachings of the “ Commander of 
the Faithful” Abubakar Sadic, and attained to the dignity of Uwats, which is a spiri- 
tual quality inferior to that of Prophet, but superior to that of Saint. He also 
towards the end of Lis life attained to the rare quality of Cutwd, and became endowed 
with all knowledge both visible and invisible, temporal and spiritual. The number of 
this special rank is limited to forty at any one time throughout the world. 

Shekh Najmuddin Att4r was the first to discover that Abi Nasr had attained 
this exalted dignity. The new Cutub now retired from the world, and spent six 
months in seclusion as an ascetic. At length one day Cabiz-ul-arwdéh = “ the seizer of 
souls,” that is the angel {srdil, appeared and bid him restore his soul to God. “ Take 
me,” said Abi Nasr, “My wish is to go to God. I have no business with this 
earthly frame.” He drew his mantle over him, and, stretching his legs out straight, 
faced towards Mecca. His servants, surprised at the unusual attitude, drew near, and, 
finding him dead, broke into loud wails and sore laments. They informed his son, 
Abul Fattéh, and his adopted child, Sétoc Bughra Khan, and they all assembled, and 
mourned over the corpse. A disciple asked of Sétoc, who was to wash the body. 
He replied “the body itself knows.” That disciple knelt by the corpse, and repeated 
the question. And a voice from its chest said “let Najmuddin, with my sons, wash 
me.” They accordingly washed and laid out the body, and buried it at Mashhad in 
Artosh 350 H. = 960 A.D. The funeral was attended by 10,700 common people, 
and the prayers were recited by 5,000 dervishes and ascetics.” 

Such are the most noteworthy points in the history of Abi Nasr Séménf, as 
given in this eighth chapter of the book above mentioned. The following chapter 
gives the history of Hazrat Sultan Satoc Bughra Khan Ghazi, and may be summa- 
rized in this wise :-— 

“ Hazrat Sultan Satoc Bughra Khan Ghazi was born in 333 H.=9044 A.D. 
At the age of twelve years he accepted Islam, and was the first convert in Turkistan. 
On the day of his birth, though it was midwinter, the earth quaked, and springs burst 
forth and flowed on the surface of the ground; flowers bloomed and trees budded. 
The wise men and elders were concerned at these signs of commotion in nature, and 
predicted the destruction of their religion by the new-born Prince, and the establish- 
ment of Islam in place of their ancient native institutions. They consequently 
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sought to kill him. The infant’s mother bid them wait till he grew up, and then to 
loll him if he turned Musalman. 

Satoc was six years old when his father, Tangri Cadir Bughra Khan, died (during 
an expedition against Bukhéré). His widowed mother and himself then passed to 
the protection of Harin Bughra Khan, the surviving brother and successor to the 
throne. He educated his nephew as an idolator till he was twelve years old. At this 
time Satoc, with forty attendants, one day went out a hunting. A hare started from 
under a thorny bush, ‘and Satoc, bow in hand, giving chase, got separated from the 
others. The hare now suddenly stopped, and assumed the form of a man, and thus 
addressed the youth :—“‘ Come, my son! I am waiting for you. God be praised! I 
have found you alone. Come nigh me. I have a few words fo say. Dismount.” 
Satoc, amazed at what he saw and heard, dismounted, and knelt before the figure, 
which speaking, said, “My son! Why continue in such idolatry? You know that 
your Creator's name is Muhammad. Walk in his way.” 

S4toc considered within himself “ What man is this who speaks thus? There is 
no such person here. Where does he come from?” Wondering in this fashion he 
turned to the figure and said, ‘“‘ What have you been saying to me? Oh venerable 
sage!” The figure replied, “My son! Oh blessed youth! I wish not your tender 
body in hell fire. The thought grieves me.” S&toc enquiring asked, “Oh venerable 
sage! What sort of place is hell?” And the sage replied, “My child! Hell is a 
place of much fire, and full of scorpions, where unbelievers and sinners are consigned, 
and tortured in all manners of ways.” 

Fear seized the heart of Sftoc, and he said, “Speak! Venerable sage! I will 
repeat what you say.” The sage pronounced the form of creed, “there is no God 
but God, and Mahomed is the prophet of God.” SAtoc in return asked, “ What are 
these words, and what do they mean ?”’ The sage, in answer, said, “ My son! Repeat- 
ing these words you become a Musalmén, and go to Paradise, where are beautiful 
maids and youths, and wine. Refusing them you go to hell, and suffer all its terrible 
torments.” S4toc thereupon repeated the creed, and accepted Islfm. The sage then 
informed him that there was much to learn as he grew up, and that his teacher 
would shortly arrive and conduct him into the perfect way. Some say that this 
sage was Daydi-ul-ghaib Khoja Zinda, the Waztr or Minister of Iskandar Pédsh4h, 
and others that he was an angel; but the truth is, he was the prophet Khizr. 
And he suddenly vanished from the sight of the bewildered Sdtoc, who was now 
rejoined by his attendants, from whom he kept the occurrence secret. 

Some days later Sdétoc again went a hunting with his forty attendants to the 
Uston Artosh or “Upper Artosh,” and at Biici found a caravan of well clad and 
highly favoured foreigners camped on the meadow. He drew near to see who they 
were, and one of their party, followed by a few attendants, came forward to meet 
him. This was Abi Nasr who, at once recognizing the object of his search, turned 
to his followers, and, praising God, told them that the sole purpose of his journey 
was to meet this noble youth, and that now the whole desire of his heart was accom- 
plished. He bid them open their loads and bring out some offerings worthy the 
acceptance of .the illustrious Prince. In the midst of this was heard the sonorous 
chaunt of the ’azés or Muhammadan “call to prayer.” The boxes and loads were 
instantly left open as they happened to be, and the strangers assembled round a leader 
to perform their devotions. Abi Nasr, on their conclusion, returned to Sétoc, whom 
he found dismounted, and standing lost in mute amazement. He approached and 
gave him the sadém, and then, respectfully embracing the noble youth, invited him 
to his tent, where he presented some rarities as an offering of oad sal. 

SAtoc accepted the presents, and asked the donor’s name. On heaning it he at once 
knew him as “the teacher” the prophet Khizr had spoken of, and he straightway 
sought an explanation of the extraordinary and impressive sight he had witnessed ; 
asking what was the meaning of the prayers and genuflexions, and adorations which 
the whole company, leaving their property open and unguarded in a strange place 
and foreign country, had assembled to perform together. 
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Abt Nasr, in reply, briefly explained the tenets and ordinances of Islfm. He T.B.K. 
then described this world as transitory, man as a frail being, riches as his bane, and 
infidelity as the cause of his ruin. He expatiated on the delights and pleasures of 
Paradise, and enlarged in comparison therewith upon the pains and torments of 
Hell. The one, he told his listener, was the reward of the Faithful who performed 
their five daily prayers; the other, he warned him, was the punishment of the Infidel, 
who neglected these prayers. 

Sdtoc was gravely impressed by the speaker’s words and earnest manner. A 
solemn awe took possession of his mind, and he wished forthwith to be of the Faith- 
ful. Abi Nasr bid him repeat the creed after himself. He did so, and straightway 
became a Musalmén. “Whois Muhammad?” then enquired Sétoc. “He is the 
friend of God, and the guide to all people in the right way to eternity,” replied 
Abi Nasr. “He saves them from Hell, obtains God’s pardon for their sins, and 
secures their entry into Paradise.” SdAtoc was next taught the doctrines of the faith, 
and then, in the ret promptings of his zeal for it, summoned his forty attendants, and 
invited them to follow his example and become Musalméns. Some did so of their 
free-will, and others through fear of Sdtoc’s sword; but that same day they all 
accepted Islam, and became Musalm4n, and, returned to the palace, agreed to conceal 
the fact for fear of the revenge of the infidels. 

During six months Sdtoc and his forty, stealthily by night, used to visit Abi 
Nasr, and from him learn the Curdn, the prayers, and the ordinances of the religion, 
and to worship God according to the law of Muhammad. At this time Hiérin 
Bughra Khan was troubled in mind by a dream he saw, in which he was seized and 
worried by a tiger cub. He assembled his wise men, priests, astrologers, and nobles, 
and consulted them as to its interpretation. They unanimously referred it to the 
apostacy of the King’s nephew, and agreed on the necessity of killing him before he 
destroyed them and their religion. 

The mother of Sétoc here interposed, and demanded that her son should first be 
put to the proof, and if, as suspected, he turned out to be a Musalmdn, she would 
not oppose his execution. Her claim was acceded to as a just one, and it was 
decided to test the sincerity and loyalty of Satoc by inviting him to lay the found- 
ation of an idol temple they were about to build. Sdtoc, warned of this, consulted 
Abt Nasr as to how he should escape the difficulty before him. His teacher bid him 
be of good cheer, and told him that, where personal safety was imperiled, the per- 
petration of certain prohibited acts was lawful, and that in the case of himself, 
provided he mentally avowed the foundations to be those of a mosque, the setting of 
the bricks would be an act meritorious in itself, and acceptable to God. 

Thus fortified, SAtoc attended the assembly of the Royal Court, the grandees, 
nobles, priests, troops, and citizens at the time and place appointed, and, at the bid of 
Hériin, stepped forward, and with all solemnity set the first brick of the idol temple, 
mentally, the while, considering it to be a mosque. At the third brick Hérin, 
extending his arms, exclaimed ‘“‘ Hold! My son! No need to labour more. My mind 
is at rest now. You are free to act as you please.” The assembly dispersed, and that 
same night Sdtoc repaired to the residence of Abii Nasr, and asked how long it would 
be before they might openly acknowledge Isl4m. “That,” he replied, “is best known 
to yourself.” S&toc, on this, proposed to attack the idolators immediately without 
further delay, content for himself to trust in God’s aid for the victory. Abi Nasr 
applauded his zeal, but pointed to the paucity of their numbers. 

Sétoc, nothing daunted thereby, now declared his resclve to at once make war 
upon the infidels, for his trust was in God, and, though few in numbers, their boldness 
would bring many to the standard of Islam. Seeing the zeal of his pupil for the 
cause Abi Nasr consented to his proposal. During six months, by converting two 
and three at a time, he had, on this night, about six hundred converts and followers 
about him, and it was decided that they should make their attack on the following night. 

Accordingly, S&toc and Abu Nasr, and all the Musalm4ns set out together to 
surprise H4rin in his palace. Arrived at the city walls, Abi Nasr stretched forth 
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his hands to Heaven and prayed “Oh God! Of thy excellence and mercy vouchsafe 
victory to the Faithful, and grant that a deep sleep oppress the infidel.” His prayer 
was answered, and a profound slumber overpowered the idolators. The Musalmans 
entered the palace, took from the King’s stables four hundred horses, equipped them- 
selves with armour of his troops, slew some of them as they slept at their posts, and, 
collecting a store of provisions, issued from the city, and marched off to Dava 
Tégh—Camel Hill, where they took up a position for war. The date of Hérin’s 
death is 880 H.=991 A.D. 

In the morning Hérin, enraged at the violation of his palace, moved out with 
an army of forty thousand men to attack the revolutionists. The fight lasted from 
the forenoon till sunset, and infidel blood flowed in rivers. Five thousand idolators 
were sent to hell, and two Musalmfns were wounded. Next day six thousand men 
joined the army of Isl4m, and, taken two by two, and three by three, were made 
Musalmaéns. The fight was resumed next morning, and continued for seven days 
and nights, with a terrible loss to the infidels, whose blood flowed in torrents. The 
victorious army of Islim grew daily by fresh accessions, and now numbered twelve 
thousand men. 

After some days, provisions ran short, the horses were worn out, and the men 
reduced to straits. The soldiers now grew discontented, and, complaining, demanded 
of Abi Nasr how long their hardships were to endure. “That is best known to 
yourselves” he replied; and added—‘ You will see what comes from God. All 
will be well.” That same night he took a force of ten thousand men, all Musalmans, 
and set out to surprise Hérin. As before, on arrival at the city he prayed to God 
for victory to the Faithful, and confusion to the idolator. 

The infidels were sunk in so deep a sleep, that they knew not their hands and 
feet. S&toc made his way into the palace, and found Harun sound asleep, with a 
lamp burning at his side, and a slave reclining thereby. He drew his sword to take 
his uncle’s head, but was restrained by the consideration that 1t was unmanly to slay 
him in his sleep, and by the remembrance of “ the claims of his salt,” for, though an 
infidel, he had been his protector and guardian for several years. He consequently 
roused him by a prod on the foot with the point of his sword, and offered to spare 
his life on his accepting Isl&m. 

The haughty H4rdn, in wrath at his nephew’s insolence, peremptorily refused, 
and began to upbraid his treachery and ingratitude ; but Sétoc cut short his reproof 
and his life by a single stroke of his sword, and, casting the severed head out of the 
window on to a dung heap, came out of the palace, and, taking possession of the city, 
at once proclaimed the establishment of himself as King, and of Isl4m as the religion. 
of K4shghar. On this day, it is said, by the grace of God and the blessing of his 
Prophet, twenty thousand converts were added to the fold of the Faithful. 

SAtoc warred against the infidels during the whole of his long reign, and acquired 
the honorable title of Gidzi=“ Crescentader.” His miraculous acts were many, but 
the two most notable were these: First, his sword, in its sheath, was like those 
used by other men, but when he drew it against the infidels, it lengthened to forty 
yards, and mowed down whole fields of them. Second, on ordinary occasions Sito 
was like other men, but when he warred against infidels, and charged their ranks, long 
flames of fire issued from his mouth and consumed crowds of them. Other infidels, on 
seeing this terrible power, became terrified and flocked to him to be made Musalmfns. 

Satoc was twelve and a half year’s old when he first entered on war against the 
infidels. He used to fight them every summer, and spend the winter in the worship 
of God. By the time he was ninety-six years old he had subdued and converted to 
Islém all the country from the Ami Dary4=Oxus, beyond Balkh and Cish or Kark, 
to Carfcoram in the north, and everywhere established the religion of Muhammad 
according to his Skarzat—Law. 

The above statement, I may here note, would seem to identify Sdétoc with Iylik 
Khén or Iylik M&zi, as he is usually styled, the son of the Bughra Khan who has 
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been before mentioned as having invaded Bukhfr&é, where he died in the reign of P. 


the Ameer Séid Abul Césim. This Iylik Mézi, whose early seat was at Uzkand in 
the province of Farghana, was the first Tétér Prince who brought the Uyghir people 
together as a nation. And his empire extended from the shores of the Caspian on 
the west to the Desert of Gobi and the frontiers of China on the east. 

Towards the close of his reign, Sétoc made an expedition to the borders of Khité, 
and established Islém over all the country up to Turffn. Here he became ill, and 
was conveyed back to KAshghar, where he lay sick a whole year and then died. In 
his last hours he summoned his friends around him, made his will; committed his 
family and government to the charge of Abul Fattéh, the son of Abd Nasr, gave 
directions for his burial, and exhorted his sons to follow in his own steps, and adhere 
to the faith of the Prophet, and severe God truly. Then from a tray set before him 
he took a rose and smelled it, next he took an apple and ate it, and finally he took a 
goblet of sharbat and drank it. After this he stood up and repeated the creed, next 
he revolved in a circle three times, and sang a Persian couplet to the effect that, “a 
drop tuken from the ocean makes it none the less. A soul on quitting its body 
rends but its covering veil.”” He then sat down and resigned his life with the close of 
day, 430 H.—1037A.D. He was buried at Mashhad in Alton Artosh or Lower 
_ Artosh, and the funeral was attended by two Wali=“ Saint,” seventy thousand 
Alim=“learned men” or “clergymen,” twenty-two thousand Giézi—“ Crescentader,” 
and fifteen thousand Awwdm-un-nds—=“ Common people.” 

Such, omitting absurdities and miraculous incidents, is the history of the Prince 
who introduced Isliém at K4shghar, as given in the book mentioned at the outest of 
the quotation. It further states that his successor, Abul Fatt&h, died three years 
later, and gives the following particulars regarding the family of Sdtoc :-— 

Hazrat Sultan Sétoc Bughra Khan Gh4zi left four sons and three daughters. 
The former were Hasan Bughra Khan, Husen Bughra Khan, Ytsuf Cédir Kh&n, 
and . The latter were Nasab Turkén Khdnim, Hadya Turkén Khfnim, 
and Alé Nir Khénim. The last was a lady noted for her beauty, piety, and chastity. 
Her history briefly is this, and resembles that of Hazrat Miryam—Lady Mary. & 
Ndr Kh&nim, on reaching the age of maturity, was one night engaged in the worship 
of God, when the Ange] Gabriel came to her and poured a drop of light into her 
mouth. It produced a feeling of comfort, and for a while she became insensible, 
After this, one night, she went out at the gate, and, seeing the figure of a tiger, 
fainted. Some months and days after this again, at the time of the “ Friday prayers,” 
on the 10th Muharram _H., she gave birth to a son with ruddy complexion, gazelle 
eyes, and sweet voice. The King was wrathful, and the people wondered, saying, 
“What manner of event is this ?” He ordered an investigation of the mystery, and 
the divines and priests, the judges and lawyers, the grandees and nobles, all assembled 
and examined Alé Nir Khanim. Her explanation was considered satisfactory, and 
she was pronounced innocent, and the boy, in reference to the apparition she had seen, 
was named Sayyid Ali Arsl4n Kh4n. He was brought up by his mother, and at the 
age of seven years betrothed to Toc Bibi, a daughter of Bughra Khan. She bore 
him three sons, viz.. Muhammad Arslén, Yusuf Arslén, and Cizil Arsl&én, and several 
daughters, one of whom married Sayyid Jaléluddin, the son of Sayyid Bahéuddin 
Shémi, and the others different Muhammadan divines of note. Hadya Turkén 
Khénim married Sayyid Jalaluddin, the son of Sayyid Alauddin, and bore him three 
sons and several daughters, from whom proceeded a number of K&éshghar, Tashkand, 
and Samarcand relationships. 

Sultan Hasan Bughra Khén, with the title of Hazrat Padshah Ghazi, succeeded 
his father at Késhghar. In his reign the idolators from Khatan, called also Chin- 
shahr, invaded K4shghar with an army of thirty thousand men, under the leaders 
Bocta Rashid, Nucta Rashid, and Jagéli Khalkhaéli of Méchin. They devastated 
several of its settlements, and for several months besieged the subarbs of the 
capital, and caused a famine in the country. At length Hasan, with his brother, 
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T.B.K. Yusuf Cadir, and nephew, Ali Arslén, issued from the city with an army of forty 


thousand men, and took the field against them. 

Chocta Rashid, the champion of the infidel army, came forward for combat, 
and Ali Arslén, on the side of the Faithful, advanced to meet him. Each was 
attended by his supporters, and as they closed in combat, the two armies joined in 
battle. A hard fight ensued till night-fall, when the Musalmaéns were forced to 
retire within the city, though they sent five hundred idolators to hell, in return for a 
few Musalméns of note, who left the scene of their earthly troubles for the joys and 
delights of Paradise. 

The battle was resumed next day, under the lead of Yusuf Cadir, and with 
a more decided success, for he routed the enemy with the loss of seven hundred 
killed and the whole of their camp, which was plundered by the victorious 
Musalmiéns. Following up this advantage, Hasan appointed Husyin Fyzulla, with 
a garrison of fifteen thousand men, to the charge of the city, and nominating Sayyid 
Jalaluddin as his minister, himself with fifty thousand men took the field in 
pursuit of the enemy, who had rallied and taken up a position on the Tézghin 
river. A desultory and indecisive skirmish at night-fall left the hostile armies camped 
opposite to each other. 

Next morning, Hasan, having assembled the army, performed the prayers with 
great ceremony and all solemnity, and then appointing Yusuf Cadir to the charge of 
his camp went out to the battle. His heralds preceeding blew their horns, and 
announced his royal titles and high lineage, and as he entered the field called for 
a champion from the other side worthy to meet the King. Jagdli Khalkhéli of 
Machin answered the challenge, and came out against him. Both armies en suite 
clashed in conflict, and after a hard struggle, with success changing from side to side, 
the Khutan army was finally routed with great loss, and driven to retreat at Ydngi 
Hissér. Hasan now returned triumphant to Kashghar, and celebrated his victory 
by public rejoicings, feastings, and largesses to the poor. But finding the infidels 
were still in force at Y4ngi Hissdr, he raised an army of ninety thousand men and 
‘sent it, under the command of Ali Arsl&n, to drive the enemy out of the country. 

Ali Arslfn and his host found the Khutan and Mé&chin troops, thirty thousand 
men, strongly posted amongst the gravelly mdges of Bocsha-socsha, and Ortang 
Caré in the vicinity of Yangi Hissér. Several indecisive engagements followed 
with more or less encouraging success.to the Musalmén arms, and the K&shghar 
troops pressed closer around their enemy with each successive skirmish. Finally 
Jag&li Khalkb4lu, finding he could make no head against the superior numbers of 
his opponent, offered a rich reward in gold to any one who should devise a means of 
defeating and destroying Ali Arslan, whose noted bravery and impetuosity in fight 
had inflicted considerable loss and dispirited his men. 

A poor and aged Jéélie=Christian priest—at this period the Nestorian 
church was numerously represented all over the Kashghar territory, and for 
two centuries later the Christians held their own, and flourished side by side 
with their brethren of the rival, and subsequently dominant, faith, till their 

ution and suppression by the Muhammadan rulers about the middle of the 
fourteenth century—who was in the habit of passing from one camp to the other 
came forward as a candidate for the offered reward. The MAchin leader took the 
Jétlic, from his mean and poverty stricken appearance, to be a hungry vagrant merely 
attracted by the value of the offered prize, and was inclined to dismiss him summarily, 
but the man’s speech impressed him in his favour, and he gave him a hearing. 
The Jétlic now disclosed his scheme to attack the enemy at daybreak, when 
they were less on the alert and more sleepy than at any other time, and assured 
Jagéli Khalkhéld of success, provided he fell upon the Musalm4ns at the moment 
they were engaged in the performance of their prayers, for they then laid aside their arms. 

Accordingly, on the 10th Mokarram 489 H. = 1096 A.D., at dawn of day, when 
the army of Islfm was engaged in prayer, the M4chin Commander fell upon the 
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Musalméns with the whole of his force, and routed them with immense slaughter. T.B-K. 
Ali Arsl4n was killed and beheaded, and the victors, parsuing the vanquished, chased 

them into Kashghar, under the walls of which they paraded the head of their 

victim, the renowned hero and favourite champion of the Musalmféas, and then cast 

it to the dogs. 

This hero martyr has, consequently, two shrines erected to his memory. One 
at Ord4m PAdshéh, called also Ciim Shaktdin = “ Martyrs’ Sands,” about fifty-ax 
miles east of Yéngi Hissér, over his body where he was killed, and the other at 
Daulat Bagh, close to Késhghar city, where his head is supposed to have been buried. 

The Khutan and M&chin army invested Késhghar for several days and thoroughly 
devastated the suburbs. In one of the skirmishes during this time Alé Nur Kh&nim 
was killed. The account given in the book from which the preceding history is 
taken runs much to this effect :—Al4é Nur Khfnim, called also Bibi Miryam Protn 
the circumstances attending the birth of Ali Arsl&n, in the anguish of sorrow at the 
death of her son resolved to avenge his loss, and, aceompanied by a body of her maids, 
rushed into the fray against the infidels. She slew twenty-five of them, and then, 
being overpowered, took to flight. The ground miraculously opened in her course, and 
disclosed some caverns, and she and her maids sought shelter in their recesses. Their 
pursuers, hewever, presently discovered them in their retreat, and put them all to death. 

The shrine of Bibi Miryam, it may be here noted, stands near a deep ravine 
about ten miles north by east from the city of Kashghar. It has-been recently 
restored by the present ruler, Amir Muhammad Y4ctib Khan, who has enclosed ita 
sacred precincts, and built a substantial mosque and commodious college on its 
grounds, and appointed a suitable establishment of custodians, prieste, and teachers 
for their respective services. 

After this disaster Hasan and his brothers, Husen and Yusuf Cédir, performed 
the funeral ceremonies of the slain with solemnity and magnificence. Camels, horses, 
oxen, and sheep were slaughtered without stint, and the whole of K4shghar, great and 
small, rich and poor, were feasted. A fresh army of sixty thousand men-was raised, and 
Hasan again took the field, and, after a succession of victorious engagements, drove 
the enemy into the hills at Kokyér. From this he returned by way of Yf4rkand. 
The city submitted to him without resistance, and the people, coming out with 
their arms suspended from their necks in token of subjection, presented a rich array of 
gifts as peace-offering. Hasan halted here some time to settle the district and levy 
a contribution for his army. He then appointed Abdussamad of K4shghar his 
Governor over the city, and returned to his capital to enjoy a season of peace and 
plenty, now ushered in by this succeseful campaign. The country during this period 
of rest became so prosperous and productive that one ehdérak == twenty pounds weight 
of corn, did not cost a single pé/ =a penny. 

Hasan Bughra Khan had reigned twelve years when Khoja Abdulla from 
Turkistén and Khoja Ab&bakar from T4shkand arrived over the Tink Dawén, 
as envoys, to seek the aid of Hasan in restoring order in their country. He forth- 
with assembled his army, committed KAshghar to the charge of Husyin Fyzulla 
Khoja and Abul Césim, K4shghari, as his Minister, and with his brothers 
and Ywsuf Cédir, anda great host set out for Turkistan. He spent the summer and 
winter there in subjugating the country, and in the spring ‘oalebratad his nuptials 
with Bibi Chah Miryam, a noble lady and noted beauty of the place, the jayn+=niece, 
of Khoja Ahmad Yasavi, whose tomb there ‘is the most shrine in the ‘country. 
He then set out on a campaign over the whole country to the westward, and 
penetrated to Madéyn in Persia. From this, after a prolonged stay, he retarned by 
the Culzum Daryé or Caspian Sea, and converting the infidels, re-established Islém, 
city by city and tribe by tribe, up to K4shghar, where he arrived after an absence of 
several years. Here he found his progress checked, for in his absence the city had 
pe a the hands of the Khutan infidels, and the people had relapsed into their 
old idolatry. - 
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He, consequently, sent Yusuf Cédir back as envoy to the Im&m Nasiruddin at 
Mad4yn for assistance in a Ghazdt = “ crescentade,” and meanwhile with his army 
of sixty thousand men, amongst whom were many Arab adventurers and Persian ' 
mercenaries, laid siege to the city. After five months of skirmishing and blockade 
the garrison, pressed for food, came out with all their force to drive off the enemy 
and raise the siege. They were cut off from the city, defeated with great loss, and 
pursued across the Kosén river, whilst Hasan, taking possession of KA4shghar, 
received the submission of the people, and made them anew publicly profess Islam. 

Hasan now re-established the Sharéat in all its severity, prohibited the use of wine,. 
and flesh of dog, ass, and swine as unlawful; levied a ruinous contribution for his 
army, and, after a complete plunder of the city, mounted the throne as King. 
Having thus settled and secured the city, he assembled his army and marched against 
the infidels who had taken post at Yangi Hissér up to which point they held the 
country. After some severe engagements, he drove them out of the town on to the 
Céyrghaéghitégh or Céyréghitégh, a ridge of sand hills close to the south. In a 
subsequent engagement with Jag&li Khalkhéli beyond this ridge, Hasan Bughra 
Khén and three hundred of his warriors were cut off from their supports, and 
slan to a man. As most of them were men of rank and note from Tabriz, the 
village inthe vicinity was called, in commemoration of the slaughter, Tabrizi, or as 
it is locally pronunced Tawiz. This disaster is dated Wednesday, 4¢h Muharram. H. 

Bibi Chah Miryam Khfanim, who accompanied the King on this campaign, now 
entered the field to avenge her husband’s death. But she was quickly put to flight 
and pursued into the sandy desert, where she was overtaken and killed four days 
later. Her grave is marked by a lonely unpretending shrine, in connection with 
which is a poor monastery and alms house, far away from habitation, on the borders 
of the sandy desert, thirty-six miles to the south-east of Yangi Hiss4r, and sixteen 
miles south of Ordém Padsh&h. Half a mile to the south of the shrine, which is 
called Mazfér Hazrat Begum, are the indistinctly traceable ruins of a town, said to 
have been the city of Nucta Rashid. It presents nothing to view but the outlines 
of the foundations of rampart walls, and bastions, now mostly buried by the drifting 
sands. Here and there, where the sands have been swept away by the winds, the 
surface is strewed with fragments of pottery and glass, and occasionally coins are 
found amongst the débris. 

Husen Bughra Khan, the brother of Hasan, now made a desperate effort to 
retrieve the day. But Nucta Rashid, elated by his. successes, fought with an equal 
fury, and Husen was killed not far from the spot where his brother fell. His army 
was routed with terrible slaughter, and pursued to Kdshghar, which again fell into 
the hands of the Khutan Chiefs. 

The two brothers, Hasan and Husen, were buried in one grave on the field of 
their martyrdom, and the spot is marked by the shrines and attached monastery of 
Chichém. or Khoj4m Pédshah three miles west by south of Yangi Hiss4r, amidst 
the ruins of a vast cemetery. 

Shortly after this, Yusuf CAdir, who had been sent to Mad4yn for aid, returned 
with an army of twenty-four thousand men, and accompanied by aoe Aléuddin. 

oning the city, 
retired to. Chin Shahr—called also Ichi and Khutan—and Ytsuf Cédir, taking 
possession of K4shghar, mounted the throne as King. He added to his Arab force 
by the levy of a: fresh army at the capital, and set out to conquer Khutan. His 
campaign proved successful, and IslAm was now for the first time established in 
this flourishing seat of Budhism. Jagdéli Kbalkhéli was killed in the course of the 
campaign. near Ciméb or Gimé, and his country subdued and annexed to Kashghér, 
after a war, from first to last, of twenty-four years. 

Such is a brief sketch of the history of the Bughra Khan family in the K&sh- 
ghar territory, and whilst it gives an insight into their own ambitious designs 
under the tutelage of their Muhammadan preceptors, it, at the same time, conveys a 
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fair idea of the resistance at first opposed to the establishment there of the new 
religion. We may now return from this digression to review the part played by this 
family in the politics of the country adjoining it on the west before proceeding to follow 
up the course of events that again bring us to the theatre of action at KAshghar. 

On the death of Bughra Khan at Bukhérd, the fugitive Abul Césim returned, 
and was re-established in the government by Subuktakin, the ruler of Ghazni, who 
then passed westward to the conquest of Nish4bor and Herat. Meanwhile Iylik 
Khfén, the son of Bughra Khan, from Kashghar repeatedly invaded Bukhéré against 
Abii C4sim, until he was finally defeated by Subuktakin, and peace restored. Abi, 
Césim died 387 H. = 997 A.D. and was succeeded by his son, Abil Hérith Mansir. 
He was soon blinded by a rival noble in favour of his brother, Abdul Malik who, too, 
was a mere youth. He was for a while supported against the hostility of Mahmud, 
the son of Subuktakin, by Begtakin and Faik, but was ultimately driven to seek 
refuge with Iylk Khan at Kdshghar, who then himself marched to Bukh&ré, and 
threw Abdul Malik and the rest of his family into prison, 889 H. = 999 A.D. 

Abdil Malik died in prison, but his brother, Muntazir, a third son of Abél 
C4ésim, effected his escape, and attempted the recovery of Bukhéré. Iylik Khan, 
however, whose empire now extended from the borders of China to the Caspian, drove 
him from the country into Khurdsén. From there he wandered into Sistén, where 
he was killed by some petty robbers, Rabi Awwal 395 H. = 1004 A.D. 

With the death of Muntazir ended the S&méni dynasty, which had, from 
260 H. = 873 A.D., during a period of one hundred and thirty years, ruled over all 
Central Asia, and founded the Isl4m polity there on the orthodox Sunnt model. 

The Uyghur, who under their Chief Iylik Khan, rose to power during the 
declining years of the S4méni rule, did not long enjoy their career of prosperity. Iylik 
Khan had his capital at Ka&shghar, and only held Bukh4ré during the last years of 
the Séméni rule. Jand, a fertile country, eighty /farsakh=“ league” from Bukhéré 
was seized by Saljuk, a partizan of the deposed Muntazir, who now became indepen- 
dent. He was the son of Tomak, and had been expelled from the northern steppe 
with Stibésh, the General of the Prince Begu. With their following and new 
adherents they settled in the vicinity of Bukhéré. Here the grandsons of Saljik, 
Toghrul and Chékar, warred with Iylik Khan, and after his death, with the Bughra 
Khan family of Késhghar. 

Alitakin, the ruler of Samarcand, in alliance with Iylik Khan, quarrelled and 
warred with Cédir Khén, the son of Bughra Khén. On this Mahmud marched to 
the latter’s aid, and, driving out Alitakin, protected Cadir from Saljuk and other 
enemies. Jn 524 H. = 1129 A.D. Sult&n Sanjar seized Samarcand, and carried its 
Governor, Muhammad bin Sulemén, prisoner to Khuras4n, but afterwards reinstated 
him. Subsequently in 534 H. = 1189 A.D. Khwéhrizm Shah captured Bukhéré, 
destroyed its fort, and killed Ali Khalicat, the Governor of Sultén Sanjar. And again, 
following this, the next year Samarcand revolted under Ahmad, and Sultan Sanjar, 
subduing it, appointed Nasr, the son of Ahmad, to its government; but this led to 
more war, and the decline of the Sanjar rule. For at this time the government of 
the Uyghur had passed into the hands of Gorkhf&n. 

Gorkhén= Khénén Khan, Lord of Lords, was the title of the King of the Caré 
Khitéy, a people who came originally from Khitd, the northern provinces of the 
Chinese empire. They were at first a party of eighty emigrant families, who, on 
leaving their own country, found a refuge amongst the border Cirghiz. They soon, 
however, disagreed with these nomads, and moving on gradually made their way to 
Ay! or Ila, where they built a city. Here they were joined by a number of Turk 
wanderers, and their number soon exceeded forty thousand families. On the death 
of their first Gorkhén, his widow, Goydnik, assumed the government, but, owing to 
her profligacy, was soon deposed by her late husband’s brother, who then succeeded 
to the government by the murder of a rival brother. And he, on his death, was 
‘succeeded by his son as Gorkhén. 
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According to D’Ohsson, as quoted by Yule, the Caré Khitéy Empire was 
founded by a Prince of the Leao dynasty, who, on its fall before the Kin, in the 
beginning of the twelfth century, escaped from North China. He is the Yelin Tashi 
of the Chinese, and the Fushi Taifu of Rashiduddin. He was well received by the 
Uyghir and others, subjects of the Khita Empire to the west of the desert, and 
ultimately, acquiring power and strength, conquered all the country up to Khwéhrizm, 
and in 1125A.D. took the title of Gorkhén. His capital was Baléséghin, and his 
religion was Budhist. 

He was succeeded in turn by a son and grandson, and the latter was reigning, 
when in 1208A.D. the son of the last Khan of the Christian Néymén sought refuge 
at the Court of Caré Khitéy, and married the daughter of Gorkhén. He plotted 
against his benefactor, ultimately captured him, and took possession of most of his 
country. He abandoned Christianity at the bid of his wife, and in the end was 
slain in the mountains of Badakhshén by the Mughal under Changiz in 1218A.D. 

According to the French Monk William de Rubruquis, who was sent to Tatary 
on a mission to B&ti Khan by Louis IX of France when that sovereign was in 
Palestine, and who extended his travels to the Court of Mangu Khan, and the city of 
Carécoram, as quoted by the same author, Caré Khit&y was a name used in distinction 
from the proper Khitay. They dwelt in an alpine country north of Khité, where 
in a plain amongst the mountains dwelt the Na&ymén tribe of Nestorian Christians. 
Their Chief, on the death of Gorkh4n, the Caré Khitéy Ruler, rose to be King in his 
place, and was called by the Nestorians “King John,” the Prester John of Europe. 
He was known by this name but to few in the time of Rubruquis when Kin Khan 
held the country. 

This King John had a brother, who, like himself, was a great shepherd, and 
dwelt three weeks journey off on the other side of the Caré Khitéy mountains, where 
his capital was the small town of Carécoram. His name was Aong Khan, and his 
people the Karait and Makrit, who were also Christians, though their Lord became 
an idolator. Beyond his pastures, at from ten to fifteen days’ journey, were the 
Mughol tribe, a poor people, without a leader or religion, except that of soothsayers 
and sorcerers. Beyond the Mughol or Moal was another poor tribe, the Tétér. . 

This Aong Khan, or Unc Cham, the Chief of the Karait of Cardcoram, is the 
Tuli df the Chinese writers, and the Toghrul of the Persian. He got the title Une, 
or Aong, or WAng, as it appears in different authors, and which is equivalent to Khén 
== “Chief,” “Lord” from Kin, the sovereign of North China. Aong Khan, on the 
death of his brother, King John, became Khan, and his flocks spread over the country 
to the Mughol borders. At this time there was amongst the Mughol tribes a black- 
smith, Tamdjin or Tamtrchi, who used to lift the cattle of Aong Khan’s people; and 
they complaining to him, he invaded the Mughol lands, and drove Tamdjin to refuge 
amongst the Tétér. 

According to the Tabe4ti Ndsiri, written by Minh4juddin ’Uthman, Jauzjani 
in 658H. = 1259 A.D., Tamirchi Taétér, Chief of the Mughol tribe, was the father 
of Changiz. One day out a hunting he got a toghrud or “crane” or “crested 
heron,” and stuck its plumes in his cap by way of ornament. From this circum- 
stance he was named Toghrultakin = “Toghrul by name.” The Turk tribe had a 
separate Chief, but both Turk and Mughol were the subjects of Altén Khan of 
Tamgh4j. They were a thieving, adulterous, and reprobate people and altogether 
wicked. 


Such in brief is what is known of the antecedents of Gorkh4n, who now, on 
the decline of the Sanjar rule, appears upon the scene. 

About this period there was at Balésaghtin, the Cubaligh of the Mughol, a Khan 
or Ruler of Afrdésy4b descent. His power was declining, and he was constantly 
harassed by the incursions of the neighbouring predatory tribes of Cérligh, Cénculf, 
and Capchéc. And in his distress he turned for aid to the Gorkhan of the Card 
Khitéy. 
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Gorkhén marched to Balfséghin on his invitation, But he took the place for 
himself, and subjugating the offending tribes to his own rule, appointed the Afrdésy&b 
Malik or King to rule over the Turkm&n people. Gorkhén next subdued the Cirghiz, 
and, taking the cities of Beshbéligh and Alméligh (the present Alm4ti or Almé Até, 
as it is written in books), extended his conquests over Késhghar and Khutan, which 
were then at mutual hostility, and brought the adjoining province of Fargh4na under 
his rule. 

At this time the Caré Khitéy nomads, who wandered over the country to the north 
of Khocand, now occupied by the Caré Cirghiz and Capchac, appealed to Gorkh4n 
against the heavy taxes exacted by Sultan Sanjar. 

According to the Tabc4ti Nasiri, the Car4 Khit&y were a people who, having 
revolted against the King of Tamgh4j, came to the cities of Cubdligh and Baléséghin, 
and pastured on the Islamite borders, where the Musalméns were ruled by Afrdsy&b 
Princes descended from Iylik Mé4rzi, under subjection to the Saljdk Kings. They at 
first paid tribute, but, on getting strong, revolted, and were attacked by Sultan 
Sanjar, whom they defeated, and whose wife, Turkén Khéton, they captured under 
their leader Téynko Taréz, who restored her on peace being made. The Sanjar power 
declined after this defeat, and the Turkistan Princes, being distracted and weakened 
by wars amongst themselves, sought the aid of the Caré Khitéy, who came and took 
the government for themselves, and kept it for eighty and odd years. Their rulers 
were in succession Ayma, and Sangam, and Arbar, and Tana, and Téynko, and then a 
queen who was succeeded by Gorkhén. His army invaded the country repeatedly, and 
conquered all up to the Jyhon, including Talicén, Balkh, Amty, and Tarmiz, and made 
Khwéhrizm tnbutary, and Khurdsén too, excepting only the Sulténs of Ghor and 
Bémyén. Gorkhén was deposed by the Shuncér Tétér, Koshluk, and with him ended 
the rule of the Caré Khitéy. Before him Téynko Tar4z was defeated and captured by 
Sultén Muhammad Khwéhrizm Shéh, at whose hands he accepted Isl4m. He had won 
forty-five battles before, and had never been defeated, till on this occasion Sultén 
Muhammad assailed his anga=“ fortified camp” three several times, and finally cap- 
tured him and his whole army. 

When, as abovementioned, the Cari Khit&y nomads on the Khocand frontier 
complained to their King of the exactions of the Sanjar Governors, he took up 
their grievances and demanded redress, but failed in obtaining satisfaction. Conse- 
quently Gorkb&n, in 586 H.=1141 A.D., assembled his forces, and, being joined by 
the Chiefs of the country, invaded M&wardnahar, whence he drove out Sultan Sanjar 
across the Oxus to Andkhiy, where he died a lunatic not many years later. He 
destroyed the fugitive King’s army, and appointed Aymantakin as his Governor of 
Bokhér4, from which he then pushed on to Khwéhrizm, where he made its King, 
Atsiz, tributary in 80,000 diram yearly. The diram may be reckoned as equal to 
about six pence. 

A couple of years later, Héshim Araba attacked Bokhéré, drove out Carécha 
Beg, the Governor of Gorkh&n, and killing his Wazir, one Shahab, plundered the city 
and destroyed its fortifications. They were restored in 560 H.=1164 A.D. by the 
Caré Khitéy Governor of Gorkhén, who was in turn ousted by Muhammad bin 
Sultantakin Khwéhbrizm Shah in 564H.=—1168 A.D., who re-built and improved the 
fortifications. Finally they were destroyed in 616H.—1219 A.D., when Changiz 
took the place. 

On the death of Sultan Sanjar, his nephew, Mahmud, succeeded, and reigned 
for six years, when he was blinded by Bughra Khan of Kashghar, or one of the 
family of that name, to whom he was related on the mother’s side. And thus the 
Saljik empire fell to pieces; the Khw&hrizm King dividing Khurés4n with him of 
Ghor, whilst M4éwarénahar and Farghana fell to the hands of Gorkhén. With this 
division of the eastern portion of the Saljuk empire ended the first Turk dynasty 
in Méwardénahar, where the Persian literature and culture still flourished, the 
Turk element forming only the military class. 
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During the next fifty years the States of Bukh4ré and Samarcand were contest- 
ed by Gorkhén of the Uyghur country on the east, and Khwérizmsh4h of the Khiva 
on the west. 

Khwérizm or Khiv4 was given in fief by Malk Shéh Saljuk to his General, 
Nushtakin Garcha, who was succeeded in 491 H.=1097 A.D. by his son, Muhammad 
Cutubuddin. He ruled thirty years, and assumed the title of Khw&hrizm Shéh, and 
in 521 H.=1127 A.D. was succeeded by his son Atsiz. He rebelled against Sultan 
Sanjar, and in the anarchy thus proluced Gorkh4n seized Mawardnahar, and made 
the Khw4rizm Shéh tributary as stated above. Atsiz died at Kochén or Khaboshfn 
in 551 H.=1156 A.D., and his son, Arslfn Khan, who succeeded, continued the 
tribute to Gorkhén. He died in 560 H.—=1164 A.D. 

The succession was now contested between Takish, the eldest son, and Sult&n- 
takin, the younger nominated one. Civil war continued for ten years, when by the 
aid of Gorkh&n, on the promise of continued tribute, Takish was established on the 
throne of Khwéhrizm. He died on the 10th Ramazdn 596 H.=1]99 A.D., and left 
an empire nearly equal to that of the S&maéni and Saljuki to his son, Muhammad 
Cutubuddin Khwéhrizm Shah. He continued the tribute to Gorkh4n, and with the 
aid of the Uyghitir defeated Shah&buddin, King of Ghor, and on his death annexed 
Ghor, Herat, and Sistén in 612 H.=1205 A.D. He next subdued Irdn, and in 
616 H.=1209 A.D., proud in the consciousness of his strength, refused the tribute to 
Gorkh4n, and invaded Bukhéré. He defeated the Uyghtr army and captured Atrar, 
whence he returned to Khwéhrizm. 

On this Gorkh&n, now ninety-two years of age, at once took the field, recovered 
Atrar and other places, and set seige to Samarcand. Meanwhile Cutubuddin Khwéh- 
rizmshéh hurried back, and a fight ensued with the Uyghur army at Bandkat, in 
620 H.=1218 A.D., but the action was indecisive and both armies retired. In this 
battle Gorkh4n was opposed by Koshluk Khan, the son of Taying Khén, Néyman, 
who now turned traitor to his patron and benefactor, and revolted against him. 

This Koshluk, chief of the Néyman tribe of Christians, was a Budhist, but his 
wife was a Christian. He had been forced to flee from Beshbéligh by the hostility 
of Changiz, and coming to the westward found an asylum with Gorkhén, who 
received him well, and attached him to himself as an ally, and strengthened the 
connection by giving him his daughter in marriage. When Khwdéhrizmshah, elated 
by hts successes in Ir&c, refused the tribute to Gorkh4n and invaded Bukhfré, he 
entered into a plot with Koshluk to divide the Uyghtr empire by a simultaneous 
attack from the east and west. The agreement come to was that if Khwdhrizm Shah 
were first successful, he should have the country up to Késhghar and Khutan, but 
that if Koshluk first succeeded, he should take the country up to Ban&kat on the 
Syhon or Jaxartes river as his share. 

KhwShrizm Shéh, from his vicinity, was first in the field, and took the country 
up to Atrér, as before mentioned. And he now recovered the place after the battle at 
Bangkat, from which Gorkhén retreated in disorderly kaste to his capital, where, on 
arrival, he found the gates closed against him. He beseiged Balfs4ghtin for sixteen 
days, and, then taking it, gave the city up to plunder and massacre for three days, 
during which, it is said, forty-seven thousand souls perished. 

Koshluk following up now appeared on the scene of riot and bloodshed. He soon 
routed the demoralized army, and captured Gorkhén, whom he consigned to an honor- 
able captivity, in which he died two years later aged ninety-five. He next attacked 
Alméligh (Alm&béligh), and killed its ruler, and then for successive years campaigned 
Kashghar and Khutan, and spread devastation and famine over the land. He wasa 
Budhist, and his wife a Christian, and each proselytized to his or her own creed, and 
everywhere persecuted the Muhammadan. At Khutan, an ancient and most flourish- 
ing seat of the creed of his adoption, Koshluk took an ample revenge upon the hostile 
creed for the destruction its professors had wrought upon the temples and monasteries 
of the place, and requited the massacres and persecutions of their monks and priests at 
the hands of Ytisuf C4dir and his Arab allies by like reprisals. He assembled three 
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thousand of their clergy, and demanded a summary recantation of their false R.S. 


doctrine, and on their refusal to deny their “ Pure Prophet,” he executed their chief 
priest, Sheikh Jalfluddin, by suspending him head downwards from the. bough of a 
tree in front of the principal mosque ; whilst he let loose his soldiery amongst the rest 
to slay and torture, and finished with the destruction of their mosques and desecra- 
tion of their tombs. 

Whilst Koshluk was running this violent career in the south-west of the 
Uyghiir country, another Budhist chief, Aydy Cut, T&tér, had risen to power at 
Baldséghiin in the north-east of the same region, and with only less violence perse- 
cuted the Muhammadans up to the Tashkand frontier, and destroyed their town ‘of 
Ké&sén belonging to the province of Farghéna. (Abul Fid4). 

At this time the growing power of Changiz had made itself felt on the Uyghir 
border, and Aydy Cut, alive to his own interests, tendered an early submission to the 
rising conqueror. He was in consequence highly favoured, and Changiz gave him 
one of his daughters to wife. Koshluk, on the other hand, mistrustful, and continu- 
ing the old antipathy, did not so submit. Changiz, consequently, sent a strong force 
of his Mughol, under Jattah Noy4n, to exterminate him and his Néymén. 

The Mughol invaders fell upon and slew all the Néymén troops they could lay 
hands on at K4shghar, where they found them scattered amongst the peasantry, from 
whom they had taken forcible possession of their houses; and then followed in the 
track of Koshluk to'Khutan, subjugating and settling the country as they went 
on. 

Koshluk, on hearing of the destruction of his army and the approach of his 
dread enemies, abandoned Khutan, and fled in haste with only a few attendants into 
the mountains of' Badakhshén, and the Mughol, pursuing, got some WaAkhi or 
Wakhén huntemen, amongst whom he was concealed, to deliver him up to them. 
They straightway killed him, and sent his head to Changiz, who then annexed 
K4shghar and Khutan, and the country up to the Syhon. 

This brings us to the period of the Mughol invasion under Changiz, and that 
occupation of the country which has given to it the name of Mugholistan; just as 
in anterior ages a similar irruption from the north, under Ayghtr Khé&n, gave to it, 
and the adjoiming region tq the west, the name of Turkistén, from the designation of 
the main division of the great TAtdr invaders of that period, after whom the whole 
of the Central Asian plateau takes the general name of Tatary. To understand this 
it is necessary to go back to the early history of these peoples. The oriental version 
as given by Mir Khéwind Shih, the Mirkhond or Khondemir of European authors, 
whose opportunities of acquiring reliable information on the traditions of the country 
were, from his position at Herat during the glorious reign of the great Sultén Husen 
Mirz& in the latter half of the fifteenth century, probably as good as those of other 
historians, may be briefly summarized much as follows :— 

Y4fath or Japhet, which signifies “ ancestor,’ was the forefather of the Turk race. 
When the ark rested on the mountain Jtidi, Noah sent forth Japhet to the countries 
of the east, and gave him the yada-tdésh = jade stone, which signifies “rainstone,” for 
by its possession was secured a timely rain for the crops in their seasons. From him 
sprung the following peoples :— 

Chin. He was the inventor of painting, silk culture, the art of weaving, and 
many other useful arts. 

Sciéé. He warred with Ris, and Kharz, and Kaméri for the possession of the 
land, and finally settled in the country bearing his name. It is in 64° N. Lat. and 
beyond the haft iclém, where, owing to the intensity of the cold, the houses are 
sunk underground. 

Kharz or Khazar. He settled on the River Amil = Volga, and built the city of 
Khazar there, and cultivated the soil. 

Ris. He settled on the tracts adjoining Khazar; introduced punishment by fine 
and confiscation, and heritage by daughters, the sons receiving only their fathers’ 
weapons of war. 
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Ghaz. He settled’ in Bulgh&r, and warred with Turk. They are both the 
worst and most turbulent of the sons of Japhet. 

Kaméri were huntsmen on the borders of Bulghér, and were clad in the furs of 
weasels and other animals. They separated into the divisions of Bartés and 
Bulghér. 

Turk. Settled at Baligh = “City” in Silingéy, which is a mountainous 
region, with small rivers, and many springs. Here houses were first built, of reeds 
and logs. Turk had four sons, vzz., Codak, Chagal, Parskhar, and Ayl&c. Codak 
discovered the use of salt by his bread falling on saline ground out a hunting. 

Other sons of Japhet from whom nations sprung are Manshij, Sadsan, and Yarij. 
They were all at first nomads, and to this day they all prize most highly the yada-tdsh. 

Turk became the first Khén of Turkistén. He was the cotemporary of 
Ky4murth, the first sovereign of Persia. At eighty years of age he resigned his 
kingdom in the east to his eldest son, Amalgha Khén, who in his old age resigned it 
to B&éti Kh4n. He wasa really great Prince, and was succeeded by his son, Kuyuk, 
who, also, was a wise, just, and powerful sovereign. On his death he was succeeded 
by his son, Alinja Khan. In his reign the Turk became a powerful nation, and 
relapsed from their ancient form of reigion. He had twin sons, Tétdr and Mugbol, 
and in his old age he divided his empire between them, and they lived in harmony 
after his death. Tétér from father to son gave a succession of eight Kings, the last 
of whom was Béydi Khan. The kingdom then became dismembered by internal 
dissensions. 

Mughol similarly gave a succession of nine Kings, the last of whom was Ay} 
or E] Khén. From him is continued the line of the Turk. Mughol had four sons, 
viz., Caré, Azar, Kaz,and Uz. Car& Khén succeeded to the throne, and is the ancestor 
of the Mughol tribes. His home was at Car&é Coram = “ Black Shale,” between 
two mountains called Artak and Kartak. He had a son named Aghor, who first 
married the daughter of his uncle Kaz; but not agreeing with her be next 
married the daughter of his uncle Uz; and not agreeing with her either, finally 
married the daughter of his uncle Azar. She accepted the new religion he preached 
to her, and they loved each other and lived happily together. His first wives became 
jealous, and plotted to poison him, but the vigilance of his favourite guarded him. 
The disecntented wives then complained to Caré Khan of being neglected and despised 
by his son, because they had refused to desert their faith for his new religion, which 
he wished them to adopt. 

On this Caré Khan, fearful of the spread of the new doctrine amongst his 
people, marched to attack his apostate son on his hunting grounds. He was fore- 
warned by his faithful wife of the design against him, and was consequently on his 
guard, jad in the fight that followed, Caré Khan was killed. Aghor Khan now 
(about 650 B.C.) ascended the throne, and converted the people to the new faith. 
He reigned seventy-three years. Some of his tribes rebelled and sought aid from 
Chin, whose King sent an army to their assistance. Aghor marched against it, defeated 
it, and subdued al] the Tét4r and Mughol tribes in that country. 

After this he invaded Bukhfr4, and subjugated all Turkistfén, and then held a 
grand national assembly or Curudtay of all his princes, and vobles, and chiefs, called 
together from every part of his empire. They came over journeys of one or two 
years, with their families and flocks, with their Khargdd or “circular framework 
huts”” and waggons, and formed a vast camp such as had never been seen, and made 
high festival. On this occasion, in counsel with his: nobles, Aghor Khan framed a 
code of laws for the government of his empire, at the wisdom of which the mind is 
wonder-struck, and which raised him to the same exalted position amongst the Turk 
nations that was held by Jamshed amongst those of Persia. He gave distinctive 
appellations to the several tribes of Turk,,such as Uyghur=“ joining,” because 
this tribe sided with him against the hostility of his father, Cénculi=“ waggon,” 
because of their wealth in, and use of those vehicles; Calich=“ sword,” because of 
their distinction in its use, &c., &c. Agbor Khan, after seventeen years’ war subdued 
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the Burfc tribes, and after the campaigns of Ghor and Ghurjistén returned to his own B.S. 
seat at Caré Coram, where he died. He left six sons, viz., Gén=Sun, 4y= Moon, 
Yuldiz=Star, Kik=Sky, Tégh= Mountain, and Dangtz=Sea. From these in twenty- 

four divisions, from sons and grandsons, are descended all the Turkm4n tribes. 

Turkmén is a recent name for those Turk tribes who settled in MAwardnahar, 
and, though not intermarrying with foreigners, became altered in appearance by the 
effects of change of climate, and mode of life, and were called by their neighbours 
Turkménind or Turkmén=“ Turklike.” Aghor Khan, in his western conqueste, took 
Khurfsén and both Iréc, and extended his power over the countries of Misr= Egypt, 
Shém = Syria, Rim=Turkey or the Roman Empire, and Afrésig= Africa? On his return 
to Artak Kartak he held a grand national assembly, and celebrated his conquests by 
magnificent festivities. Nine hundred mares and nine thousand ewes, according to the 
rule of ten sheep to one horse for feasts, were slaughtered, and wine and delicacies of 
every sort and country were lavishly expended on the feast, whilst rich robes and 
presents were distributed to the nobles. 

On this occasion Aghor Kh4n divided his empire amongst ‘his six sons. The 
right wing amongst the three eldest, and the left wing amongst the three 
youngest, and he gave them his bow and three arrows between them. The three 
eldest broke the bow and shared its pieces, and are in consequence collectively known 
by the tern Buziéc=“ Destroyer.” The three youngest shared the arrows between 
them, and are collectively styled Uchtic=“ Three arrows.” 

Shortly after this assembly Aghor Khan died, and his son, Guin, succeeded to the 
throne, with his father’s Minister, Arcil, as councillor. He represented that each of 
the six brothers had now four sons, making in all twenty-four royal princes, and pro- 
posed that they should be all provided for so as to prevent discord. Accordingly 
each was allotted his own province, and city, and rank, and standard, and privileges. 
The six brothers shared the government for seventy years,and then the son of Dangiz, 
named Manglay, became, ruler of Mugholistén, and reigned one hundred and ten 

ears. 
Manglay was succeeded by hisson El Khan. At this time Turkistén and 
MaA4wardnahar belonged to Tir bin Faridin. He allied with Sonj Khan, the Tét4r Chief, 
and they warred with E] Khan, whose camp they surprised, and captured to a man, 
excepting only his son, Cay4n, and his maternal uncle’s son, Tukoz, who, each with his 
wife, effected their escape. 

These four fugitives escaped to a mountain fastness, inaccessible on all sides but 
by asingle track, called Arkana Cul (in the Cobdo District), and these in course of 
time multiplied to many families. Those of Cay&n were called Cay&t, and those of 
Tukoz, Daralkin. After this, by melting and digging a way across an iron moun- 
tain barrier, they issued from their retreat, and recovered their ancestral seats from 
the Tétér possessors, and were joined by the other Mughol tribes. 

The Mughol country extends from that of the Uyghtr on the west to the fron- 
tiers of Khité on the east, and from Silingay (in Cobdo) and Carcar on the north 
to Tibat on the south. The food of the people is the flesh of their flocks and the 
chase, and their clothing furs. 

Yuldiz, the son of Mangl4y Khwaja, the son of ur Tash“ Ironstone,” a 
descendant of Cayaén, when he ruled the Mughol, raised their name to the highest 
fame, and annually celebrated the mode of escape from the iron mountains of 
Arkana Cul by the erection of furnaces, and melting and hammering of iron, and 
singing and feasting all night. 

Such, in brief summary, is the history of the origin of the Turk people, whose P. 
career in this region through the Uyghur period has been sketched in the preceding 
pages, as given by Mir Khéwind Shéh. His account of the Mughol people may be 
briefly summed up as follows :— 

Alan Co&, the granddaughter of Yuldiz Khd&n, Caydt, was the wife of her. B.S. 
father’s brother's son, and she bore him two sons, named Yalkadi and Yakjadi; and 
after his death she ruled the tribe, and educated her sons. At length, like the 
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self-breeding women of the Northern Isles, and the mother of Hazrat Isé==Lord Jesus, 
she became pregnant without the intervention of a father, by means of a ray of light 
entering her Khargéh at night, and passing into her mouth as she slept. She was 
a noted beauty, and was now naturally charged with unchastity ; but at a convocation 
of the Mughol chiefs and nobles she satisfied them of her innocence by shewing some 
of them the light as it again entered her tent at night, to witness which phenomenon 
a party of them had been appointed to keep watch. She was in due time delivered 
of three sons, véz., Yactin Caycay, from whom descend the Caycay tribes; Yasfya 
S4lji, from whom descend the Saljit tribes; and Buzinjar Muthc4én, from whom 
come all the Mughol Khéns. The progeny of these three sons are collectively styled 
Buztin, and those of the two sons by her cousin and husband are styled collectively 
Daralkin, and they hold an inferior rank. 

Buziinjar Khén succeeded to the throne. He conquered Turdén, which was 
divided amongst many rival Turk Chiefs, and adopted the title of Kbécfén or Cé’én, 
which signifies “Sovereign Lord.” On his death he left two sons, Bocé, the eighth 
ancestor of Changiz, and Tocd, the ancestor of M&chin. 

Boc& was succeeded by his son Domin Khan; and he in turn left a widow, 
named Manolfn, and nine sons. She was very wealthy and wise, and dwelt in a 
strong castle on the Arkaby mountain, at the foot of which flowed a swift river. 
Here she stored her riches, and from here she ruled her people, and got wives for her 
sons from the neighbouring tribes. At this time seventy gordn = “a camp of one 
thousand tents” of the Jalfyr tribe, camped on the Great Kalorén river near Khité, 
with whose people they were always at war. At length the Khitdy crossed the river, 
and drove off the Jalf4yr from their border, and they retreated and came on to the 
pastures of Manolan. 

Manolén collected her people, and issued from her retreat to drive them off, but 
was overpowered and killed with eight of her sons and many of her men, and her 
castle was captured by the invaders. The ninth son escaped the fate of his family 
through his absence on a visit to his uncle, Machin, to whose daughter he was 
betrothed. Méchin now prepared to avenge the loss of his relatives upon the Jaléyr, 
but was appeased by their rendering up seventy culprits for execution, and excusing 
the disaster as the act of some lawless bands contrary to the desire of the tribe; and 
peace was restored. 

Céydi Khan now ascended the throne. He is the sixth ancestor of Changiz 
and Caréchar Noyan. He dug the canal of Jaralim, and warred with the Jaléyr. 
He had three sons, viz., Béyncar, Harca Lingam, and Khérchin. From Béyncar are 
descended Changiz and Tymir; from Harca' Lingam, the Tanjit tribe; and from 
Kh&rchin, the tribe of Sajyit. On the death of Céydu his eldest son, Béyncar, 
succeeded to the throne; bat he soon died, and his son, Tomna Khan, took his 
place. He was agreat Prince, and largely extended the empire. He had nine sons, 
seven by one wife, and twins by the other. These last were Cab] Khan, the third 
ancestor of Changiz, and Céchily Khan, the eighth ancestor of Tymir. 

Cabl Khan ascended the throne on the death of his father. . He is called 
Alanjik Khan by the Mughol. He appointed Céchuly his regent when he went to 
visit Altén Khén, the King of Khité. On his death he was succeeded by his son, 
Ciibla Khan. He warred with Altén Khén, and, defeating his Tétér and Khitéy, 
plundered his country, and returned home with his Mughol laden with a rich booty. 
He died soon after, and was succeeded by his brother Buznén. His uncle, Cachily 
Bahadur, having died, Buznén appointed his son, Ardinchi Birlds, to the command 
of the army. On his death, Buzndn was succeeded by his son, Mysoka Babddur, 
and he, on the death of Ardinchi, appointed his son, Sighanchin, to the command 
of the army in succession to his father. Mysoka warred with the Tatdr, and, 
defeating them, captured their Chiefs Tamtijin=Tamurchi or Tymurchi=“black- 
smith” or “ironsmith,” and Caré Bock=“ black stag.” From this campaign he 
returned to Dylon Yulduc, where his wife, Aoltin, gave birth to Changiz, on the 26th 
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Zicada 649 H.=1154 A.D. Mysoka called him Tumiirchi or Tamiijin, because that R.S. 
Taétér Chief’s rule ended at the time of his birth. Aoltin bore Mysoka two other 
sons, viz., Juji=“ stranger,” and Casar=“ wild beast.” Mysoka died in 562 H.= 
1166 A.D., and his General, Sighanchin, soon after. 

The recently subjugated tribes now revolted, and joined the Tanjit or Tangut 
tribe, and both Mughol and Taétér became divided by internal dissensions, and soon 
separated under rival Chiefs. The Birlds tribe too, the family in which the command 
of the army was hereditary, now revolted against Changiz, who was aged sixteen 

ears. 

: Changiz, on succeeding to his father’s rule, suffered many reverses at first, 
and was opposed by the tribes of Jémoc4, Tanjuit, Cunghrdt, Jalayr, and others, 
consequently he sent Caréchér Noydn, the son of Sughanchin, to seek the aid of 
Aong Kh4n, who had been an old ally of Mysoka, and was at this time the most 
powerful Prince in all Turkistfén. He treated the envoy well, invited Changiz to his 
court, received him with cordial hospitality, and adopted him as his son; and Changiz 
in return did him good and faithful service. He defeated the Makrit Chiefs, 
Borkin and Tocy& Begi, who had joined the brother of Aong Kh4n in rebellion 
against him. On this the Tanjut, Saljdt, Cunghrat, Jaldyr, Tétér, and other tribes, 
joining in revolt, confederated against Aong Khan and Changiz, and swore on 
slaughtered horse, cow, sheep, and dog to overcome them or die in the contest. 
Accordingly both sides prepared for war. The hostile hosts met in battle at Byor 
Néwar, and after a bloody engagement the troops of Aong Khan and Changiz were 
victorious. 

After this, owing to old enmity and jealousy of his power, Buyuréc Khan, 
brother of Téyang Khan, the ruler of the Ndymén, attacked Aong Khan, but his 
army was destroyed by the cold and snow. Changiz had now served Aong Khan 
seven years, and, having risen to great favour and authority, was envied by all the 
courtiers, and looked on with jealousy by the nobles. The ruler of the JAjr&t tribe, 
named Jamoc4, was the most active against him, and instigated Sanjun, the son of 
Aong Khan, to hostility against him on the pretence that he was in league with 
Taéyang Khan to seize the government. At first Aong Khan refused to credit the 
charges brought against the fidelity and loyalty of his favoured confidant, but the 
perseverance with which they were reiterated finally shook his faith, and he was per- 
suaded to make an attempt to seize him. 7 

Accordingly with his son’s army, on the pretence of a hunting excursion, he- 
marched to the territory held by Changiz, and there pitched its tents in the vicinity 
of his camp. Changiz was soon after informed of the plot to surprise his camp at. 
night by one of his soldiers, who brought with him two boys, from whom he had 
heard of the intentions of their neighbours; and they, on being questioned, asserted 
they had overheard what they bad reported at the tent of a soldier in the opposite camp, 
where they had gone to sell milk. Accordingly Changiz, satisfied as to the truth of 
the boys’ statements, quietly abandoned his camp at nightfall, and, leaving the 
tents standing, moved with Carféchér Noy&én and his troops into the hills hard by. 
Aong Khan fell npon the camp towards day light, and, finding it empty, followed in 
the track of the fugitives. A fight ensued, Sanjin was wounded, and Aong Khan 
put to flight, leaving many of his Karait dead on the field. 

Changiz after this remained sometime at the salt springs of Béljina, and 
assuming independence established a code of discipline for the government of his 
adherents. It was known as ydsd-ytsin=“ established custom,” and owing to its 
severity led to the desertion of many of his followers. He now rewarded the two 
lads, who had informed of the plot, by attaching them to his court with the rank of 
Tarkhdn, the privileges of which were free access to the royal presence, and immu- 
nity from punishment for criminal offences up to nine convictions; and the dignity 
was made hereditary. The descendants of these Tarkh4n were still met with in 
Khurdsén in the fifteenth century. 
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From Béljiné Changiz moved to the banks of a river flowing at the foot of a 
mountain on the border of Khit&, and here he mustered his army, which numbered 
only four thousand six hundred men. From this he moved on to the Nor or N&war 
==“ Lake,” and from there sent envoys to treat with the Ciinghrét tribe, who came and 
joined him. He next sent envoys to arrange a peace with Aong Khén, but they 
returned unsuccessful, and war followed. Changiz defeated Aong Khén, who fled for 
asylum to Tféydéng Khén, but he was attacked on the way by some nomad robbers, 
who killed him and sent his head to their Chief; and he had the skull set in a gold 
frame, and in memory of their old enmity used to address it with words of reviling. 
Sanjlin, on this occasion, escaped to Tibat, and thence made his way to KAshghér, 
where he was executed by its Chief in 599 H.=1202 A.D. 

Changiz by this victory subjugated all the Mughol tribes, and at the age of 
forty-nine years ascended the throne at Shamén Gara, his favourite camp ground ia 
the same year 1202A.D. According to Mughol custom he was raised aloft on a pile 
of felt carpets, and putting on the crown with magnificent ceremony, changed his 
name from Tamigin to Changiz. 

Now, in the following year, 1203A.D., T&yéng Khan, N&ymén, dreading the 
power of the rising conqueror, sent envoys to arrange an alliance with AlAcosh 
Namugin, the King of the Angait, but he refused the advances made, and joined 
Changiz, who was already on the march against the Néymén. His army camped on 
the Gulbaty plain till the end of the summer harvest, and then the vanguard 
advanced to the Alt&y river, where it came up with the army of Téy4ng Khan, and his 
allies, the Makrit, Karait, Awrdt, J&jrét, and other tribes. 

Changiz defeated them all. T&ya&ng died of his wounds, and Koshluk, his 
son, escaped to his uncle, Biyuric Khan. The tribes of Tétdr, Caycay, Durmén, 
and S4ljit submitted, but that of Makrit held out. Changiz returned for winter 
to Shamén Gara, and in the spring marched against Toct4 Begi, the ruler of the 
Makrit. He, with his son, Caré Namoda, fled to Biyuric Khén, the brother of 
Téyéng Khén, and Changiz subjugated the Makrit. He then went against Tangdt 
or Cashmin, destroyed its fort, and slew all who offered resistance, as was his 
established rule. | , 

Changiz after these victories extended his ydsd-ydstin code over all the sub- 
Jugated tribes, whom he now incorporated into his military organization, framed 
on the decimal system, by which the whole population capable of bearing arms was 
enrolled in his army. They were divided into companies of ten called én; of a 
hundred, called y#z; of a thousand, called ming ; and of ten thousand, called tsémdn. 
And each of these was under a commander, called respectively Onddshi, Yuzbasht, 
Mingbésht, and Tumdén Aghé, who was directly subordinate to the commander next 
in superiority to him, so that each commander had direct control of only ten units: 
thus the Taman Aghé of ten Mingbashi, the Mingbashi of ten Yuzbéshi, the Yazbéshi 
of ten Onb&shi, and the Onb4shi of ten men. The system was rigidly enforced, 
and governed by strict regulations for the conduct and responsibility of each rank. 
And practically it worked with that success which enabled its originator to achieve 
the surprising conquests that in less than ten years laid the whole of Asia at his 
mercy, of which alas! it knew not even the semblance. 

In the following spring he held a grand national assembly, or Curudidy, and, 
mounted on a magnificent throne, confirmed the change of his name from Tamitjin 
to Changiz; established the ydsd-ydeuén, written now for the first time in the Uyghdr 
character, as the law of his realm ; held high festival, and then set out on a campaign 
against the resisting Biyuric Khan. He was killed, and his country ravaged, but 
his nephew, Koshluk, escaped to Tocté Begi, and they both retired to the country of 
Arwish. Changiz returned from this campaign to quell a revolt in Tangtt, and 
then turned his arms against the Cirghiz on his western borders. They, however, 
met him with a prompt tender of submission and tribute, and were in return granted 
the privilege of holding their lands in Séyérghdimish, or “ military fief,” and Changiz 
retraced his steps triumphant to Shamén Gara. 
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After a brief repose there, he again, at the end of 604 H.=1207-8 A.D., took the 
field, and went against Koshluk and Tocté Begi in Awrish, and on the way received 
the submission of the Awrét, who acted as guides to the hiding place of the fugitive 
Chiefs. Toct& Begi was killed in the fight at Arwish, but Koshluk again escaped by 
flight, and found refuge with Gorkh4n, Chief of the Caré Khitéy, and ruler of 
Turkistén, who received him well, and gave him his daughter to wife. After this 
victory Changiz received the submission of Arslfn Khan, the El or “ Chief” of the 
C4rlic tribe, and of Aydy Cut, the Chief of the Uyghir, whom he treated with 
great favour, and to whom he gave one of his daughters in marriage. Following 
this he sent envoys to demand the submission of Altén Khan, the King of Khité. 
The King refused, and Changiz marched against him, defeated his army with terrible 
slaughter, sacked and destroyed many cities, and pursued the King—in those days the 
Kings of Khité were always called Altén Khan, just as they were afterwards called 
Ayming Kh4én—to Khanbéligh or Chunkad, the Cambalay of Marco Polo. 

On the approach of the invader, Atlan Khan sued for peace, and sent his daughter 
to him as wife. Changiz accepted her and turned back, but Altén Kh4n, leaving 
his son with a strong army in Kh4nbéligh, removed his Court to Taming, which he 
made his capital. This city had been built by his father on a very wide river, and 
was protected by three lines of fortified walls one inside the other, and was adorned 
by handsome palaces, and gardens in which were produced the fruits of both hot and 
cold climates. 

At this time, however, the Caré Khitéy, who had revolted and seized some 
Khité territory, submitted to Changiz and sought his aid, and he consequently sent 
an army with them against Khénbéligh. The King’s son fled to Taming, and the city, 
alana! by famine and siege, was taken and plundered of animmense treasure. Altan 
Khén poisoned himself, and Changiz, after a campaign of two years, conquered most 
of Khit4, and leaving strong garrisons in Tughir and its frontiers returned to his 
Yurt or “country seat” at Sham4n Gara=“ The Shaman’s home.” ; 

The Néymén country now revolted, and Changiz sent an army, provided with 
carts, to subdue and settle it. It marched to the Cara Morn river in Mugholistén, 
and there came up with the enemy under Codo, the brother of Tocté Begi. He was 
slain and his son taken prisoner. The youth was a noted archer, and displayed his 
skill before Juji, who having seen him put one arrow on the other at a mark, inter- 
ceded with his father to spare the’ life of so skilfula bowman. Changiz, however, 
refused, and with the lad’s death the ruling family of Makrit became extinct, 
6138 H.=1216 A.D. At this time the Comat tribe on the Khité frontier having 
revolted were also subjugated. 

Whilst this force was operating against the Makrit on the Ciimkichik=“ Little 
Sands” on the east of Mugholistan, another force was hunting to the death Koshluk, and 
settling the country of Késhghar and Khutan up to the Syhon on its west, as has 
been before related. And this brings us back to the course of our narrative of events. 

About this period then, with the submission of Aydy Cut of Baléséghtin and Arslan 
Khan of Alméligh on the north, and with the death of Koshluk and the annexation of 
K4shghar and Khutan on the south of the Tiansh&n, the territory of Changiz extended 
from the east borders of the desert of Gobi to the west slopes of Tianshan mountains, 
where it marched with the frontiers of M4Awardnahar, ruled by Khwdéhrizm Shéh, 
and included the whole of Mugbolistén proper. 

The anarchy prevailing in this region just prior to the Mughol invasion had led 
Sultan Muhammad Cutubuddin Khwéhrizm Shéh to meditate the conquest of Khit4, 


but the fame of the conquering Changiz caused him to restrain his ambition, and — 


instead thereof he sent a friendly mission to the conqueror of the east to spy out 
the land. 

On the return of this embassy, one of its members, Sayyid Bahduddin, related 
to the author of the Zabcdét: Nédsiri, the work from which I am quoting, at Tolak of 
Ghor in the year of the Mughol invasion of Khorasan, 617 H. = 1220 A.D., that 
as the mission approached the capital of Tamgh4j (Changiz was at the time prose- 
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T.N. cuting his Khit& campaign), they marched for three days along a hill white as snow 


with the bleached bones of the slain in its siege, whilst the ground between to the 
city was black and grimed with their gore, the stink of which killed some and 
poisoned most of their party. At the city itself, under one of its towers, he saw 
a pile of bones, said to be those of twenty thousand virgins, who had been cast from 
it to escape by such death the fury of the Mughol soldiers. 

KhwShrizm Sh&h’s embassy was well received by Changiz, who dismissed the 
envoy with rich presents, and the following brief message of his master :—‘ I am 
King of the East. Thou art King of the West. Let merchants come and go between 
us, and exchange the products of our countries.” A caravan of merchants accom- 
panied the returning envoy, who amongst the other presents from Changiz carted 
away a block of native gold the size of a camel’s neck. On arrival at the frontier 
city of Atrér, 1218 A.D., the Governor, Cédir Kh&n, by order of Khwéhrizm Shéh, 
detained the caravan, and soon after murdered all the merchants to the number of 
four hundred, and plundered their property. 

This treacherous act brought down upon the country the savage vengeance of 
Changiz. He collected his forces from Turkist4én, Chin, and Tamgh4j, under eight 
hundred standards of a thousand men each; eight hundred thousand horsemen. He 
appointed, besides, three hundred thousand horses for the baggage of the army, its 
carts, and families, &c., including one horse to every ten men, with its load of three 
sheep made into cadéd=“ sundried salt-meat,” a skin of Cumzz=“ mare’s milk wine,” 
and a Kuzghan=“ iron cooking pot.” Thus provided his hardy soldiers marched three 
months across deserts, and rivers, and mountains, and towards the end of 616 H. 
= 1219 A.D. arrived at Atraér. Here he left Jtiji and Aoktay with their troops, 
who on its capture after a seige of five months, in revenge for the murder of their 
merchants there, destroyed every living thing in it. Meanwhile Changiz himself 
with a strong force hurried on to Bukh4ré, the capital. 

We need not here follow the career of his frightful butchery and devastation. 
It is sufficient for our purpose to note here that the cities of KAshghar escaped these 
calamities, and that a strong contingent of their Uyghtr soldiery under Aydy Cut 
and other leaders were in the conqueror’s army ; that Khwdhrizm Shéh, flying before 
the storm his savagery had raised, was chased into Mazandarén, and cscaped his 
pursuers by ship on the Caspian to disappear from the scene; that the populous 
cities of Bukhdrdé, Balkh, Nishabor, Herat, Ghazni, and many another in this region 
were utterly destroyed with their inhabitants ; that the vaunted impregnable castles 
and fortresses of Tokh4ristén, Kébul, Ghor, Sistén, Khurds4n, and Khiva were 
without exception captured and dismantled or razed; that the entire region from 
Azarbijén on the west to the Indus on the east, and from Dasht Capchdc on the 
north to Sistén on the south, was in the short space of only six years so thoroughly 
wasted and ruined that more than as many centuries has not sufficed to obliterate 
the effects and marks of the havoc then worked, far less to restore the region to its 
former state of prosperity and population; and finally, that having chased Sultén 
Jalfluddin Khwahrizm Shéh, the son and successor at Ghazni of the fugitive King, 
across the Indus, he was called back from his mad career of devastation to quell a 
revolt in his own home at Tungtt. 

Changiz, the author from whose work these records are taken states, had in 615 H. 
= 1218 A.D., just at the time he was preparing to set out against Khw4hnizm Shah, 
received envoys from the Khélif Nasir of Baghdad urging him to do so, in revenge 
for the independence of the Khélifat assumed by this ruler of M&wardnahar. He 
was joined on the way by Arslin Khan of Alméligh, and by Aydy Cut from Besh- 
béligh] with his Uyghur contingent. On arrival at Atrér he left Aoktéy and Chagh- 


‘téy, with Jdji in support to take the place, and sending Alfc Noyén and Mangu 


Bocé to Banékat and Khujand, himself hurried on against Bukh&ré, the Cutud-x/- 
islam =“ centre prop of Muhammadanism.” In the Mugh or Parsi language Bukhér 
is said to signify “collection of knowledge,” but with the Uyghur and Khitéy it 
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means “idol temple.” The city was now completely sacked and ruined, and its T.N. 
population massacred and enslaved. At Atrér, which was garrisoned by fifty thousand 

of Khwahrizm Shéh’s troops—he himself fled from the capital by Nish&ébor to Absu- 

kuin, where he died 22nd Z Hyj 617 H.=1220 A.D., (Vambery)—not a soul was 

left alive, the whole population being led out in batches of fifty and butchered on 

the plain outside the walls. 

On bis return march fromthe Indus, Changfz sent his son Aokt&y in mid-winter 
to Ghazni and Ghor, there to wipe out in the blood of the people the disaster his 
troops had suffered at the hands of Jalaluddin in the fight at Parw&n. 

He did this so effectually during a campaign of two years, that not a trace of P. 
the aboriginal Aryan stock, the Gaédar or fire-worshipper of Irén, is now to be found 
in the country. The only inhabitants of that mountain tract—the real Kohi K4f of 
Orientals, the Paropamisus of the Greeks, the Indian Caucasus of Europeans—at the 
present day, are the descendants of the army of occupation left there by him. And 
though still pure Mughol in race type, and many of their customs, they know nought 
of their antecedents. They have entirely lost their language before that of their 
subsequent Persian rulers, and are now only known amongst their Afghan neighbours 
as the poor, mean, despicable, and heretic Hazdra (evidently the designation of their 
original military divisional settlements), whom as being Shia it is lawful to oppress, 
enslave, and sell. The remarkable persistence of the race type of these Mughols 
during six hundred years is easily explained by the isolation of their position in an 
inaccessible and easily defended mountain country, whose natural outlets and affinities 
are more with the cognate races of the Oxus valley than with the foreign Aryan tribes 
of the Kabul highlands and the basin of Kandahar. But to return to our subject. 

Whilst Aoktéy was marching to Kabul on this errand, Changiz went into winter T. N. 
quarters in Gabari or the Gabar country, (the country of the fire-worshippers, now 
known ag Pakli and Swat), to wait the return of his envoys to the Emperor of 
Hindust&én, Sultén Sdid, at Delhi, to ask his permission for a passage to Chin through 
Faréjél and Kaémrid. During these three months he sent out parties in all directions 
to forage the country and reduce the forts held by the Ir&c troops amongst the moun- 
tains, whilst he spent his time in consulting the fates by burning the Shéna or “ Sheep 
scapula,” a custom still common amongst the Hazéra or Mughol of the Ghazni 
highlands. The omens by these were unpropitious, and his envoys, at the same 
time, returning with an unfavourable reply, Changiz at once set out across the snowy 
mountains, whilst it was yet winter, and, with great difficulty and loss of life made 
his way by Kabul and K4shghar to Turkistdn. 

His route was probably across the Sw4t country into the Kunar valley, where P. - 
Chagén Sarde, or “white hostelry,” from its name attests Mughol occupation, and 
thence up the Chitral valley, called also K4shkér through the easy Barogil Pass, 
which is practicable for half of the year, on to the plain of K4shghfr. Such at least 
was the route taken by part of his army, if not by Changiz himself, who, according 
to the author of the Tabc4ti Nasiri (a personal actor at Tolak in the defence against 
his invasion of Ghor), rejoined his camp with the heavy baggage, left at Naman 
Pushta in Tokharistan, and took’ it on with him to Samarcand, where he spent the 
spring and summer. | 

Here in 62] H.=1224A.D. he held a curultdy, and divided his conquests amongst his V.B. 
sons. To Aoktay he gave the Eastern Tat&r country, comprising China and Mongolia; & Y.C. 
its capital was Khanbaligh=Pekin. To Batu, the son and successor of Juji, he gave 
the Northern T4tér country, including Dasht Capchac; its capital was Saray on 
the Volga. To Chaghtéy he gave the middle Tétér kingdom, which comprised 
Mougholistan, that is Zunghfr on the north, and K&shghar on the south, M4wardnahar, 
Khwahrizm, and Afghanistan: its capital was Almaligh. And to Tuli he gave 
Khaur4sén and Iran ; its capital was Tabriz. 

Having thus disposed of his empire Changiz returned to his seat at Caré Coram, R.S. 
or Shamén Gara, and in Zi Hijj 621 H.—1225 A.D., after an absence of seven years, 
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rejoined his family. He here held a Ctirultdy,.and celebrated his conquests by 
magnificent festivities. After these rejoicings he marched against Shandarca, the 
rebel Chief of Tangtit, devastated his country and reduced him to subjection, but, 
restoring him to favour, gave him one of his daughters in marriage. This Chief, 
however, it appears, again rebelled, and Changiz taking the field against him was 
wounded by an arrow, and died from its effects in Ramzdén 624 H.—=18th August 
1227 A.D. (Y. C.), aged seventy-three years, having reigned twenty-five. He was 
buried, by his own desire, without ostentation, at the roots of a tree in his favourite 
hunting grounds. He had more than five hundred wives, but only five were noted 
for birth and beauty combined. They were Parta Cochin, a noble lady of the 
Cunghrat tribe, the mother of his noted sons. In his early wars she was taken 
prisoner by the Makrit, and delivered to Aong Khan. He kept her sometime, and 
on a cessation of hostilities restored her to Changiz, whom, shortly after her return, 
she presented with the son named Jtiji=stranger. A stigma always attached to his 
parentage, and was the cause of his disagreement with his brothers, and subsequent 
separation from them. He died.during the life of Changiz, and his son, Béti Khén, 
inherited his share of the empire. Parta Cochin after him bore Changiz three sons, 
viz., Aoktaéy, Chaght4y, and Tali, and five daughters. 

The other noted wives were Konji, daughter of Altén Khan, King of Khité; 
Kormay Stn, daughter of Téyéng Khan; Mysolon, the daughter of Jamkabid ; 
and Culan, the daughter of Téyrasin. The offspring of Changiz in a few genera- 
tions exceeded ten thousand souls. He first instituted his celebrated Vasd-Yisién code 
after the death of Aong Kh4n. On his coronation he confirmed it, and had it written 
in the Uyghtr character, which he adopted for the Mughol language. He first 
established the decimal system of military organization, and the several ranks and 
offices for the civil administration of the Mughol empire, and instituted the hunting 
circles, called Jirga, with the rules and regulations for their conduct, and the puins 
and penalties for their infraction. He was a just ruler, protected merchants and 
encouraged commerce, tolerated all religions, and was liberal to those who uncondi- 
tionally surrendered to his authority; but to those who opposed him his only course 
was one of utter ruin and extermination. On the death of Changiz some confusion 
followed in the succession to the Chiefship, and it was not till the spring of the third 
year after, that Aokt&y was acknowledged Kidm at a Curultdy held in his camp. At 
this assembly he was crowned King, and divided the treasures left by Changiz 
amongst his sons, and nobles and chiefs and troops. He performed the funeral - 
obsequies of the departed conqueror, and sacrificing forty noble virgins to his manes 
consigned them to his grave as companions in the world he had gone to. On this 
occasion Aoktdy received the homage of his brothers and nobles nine times on bended 
knee (according to the Tétér observance of that number), after which they went out 
and knelt three times to the sun as witness to their sincerity. All criminals were 
pardoned up to date, and the Yésd-Ydsién of Changiz ordained as the rule of govern- 
ment. And thus was inaugurated the succession to the throne of Changiz. 

After this Cérultay, in the spring of 627H.—=1229A.D., Aoktdéy with Chaghtéy, 
and Tuli, marched to the conquest of Khité. Tuli died during the campaign from 
the effects of a fever contracted through an act of brotherly devotion, of which 
instances are not uncommon amongst Tatér tribes. He had, to save the life of the 
sick Aokt4y, voluntarily taken his disease to himself by drinking a cup of water in 
which it had been typically washed away from his afflicted brother. The Mughol 
army suffered great losses in this campaign from the effects of climate and disease, 
but their booty in captured women was so great that the districts depopulated from 
these causes were soon repeopled by their offspring. 

From the conquest of Khité, Aoktéy returned to Car4é Coram, and in the spring 
of 633 H.=1235 A.D. sent his son Kuyuk, and Batt, the son of Juji, and Mangd, the 
son of Tali, and all the sons of Chaghtéy to the conquest of Ris, Charkas, and 
Bulghar, whilst he devoted his time to the restoration of the principal cities destroyed 
by his father, and the erection, at Caré Coram, of a magnificent palace for himself. 
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It is said to have covered several square miles of surface, and to have comprised RS. 
separate suits of apartments for his several brothers and their families, besides hunting 
parks, flower gardens, fish ponds, &c., and all sorts of resorts for pleasure and amuse- 
ment, with gorgeous pavilions and halls for music, dispersed over the grounds. In 
all these the workmanship was of the most elaborate and costly kind, and the 
handiwork of the most skilful artificers and masters from China and the countries 
of the west. On the return of the victorious armies from the latter direction, he 
held a Curultdy here, and in the midst of its magnificent ceremonies, and varied 
displays, its pleasures and festivities, the Great Lord of all the Tétér nations, the 
most puissant sovereign of the age, the Great Aokt&y CéAn, the successor of Changiz, 
died suddenly in 639 H.=1241 A.D. as King of Iran and Turan on the west, 
and Mugholia and Khité on the east. . 

Chaght4y succeeded, and ruled the country from Irdén to Caré Coram. He was -V.B. 
a bigotted Budhist and a confirmed drunkard, nevertheless the country during his 
rule flourished and prospered. He held his Court at Alméligh, between which and 
Bukhfré he established a post of express couriers for speedy intelligence. He died 
in the same year after Aoktd4y, and left many sons, of whom Bisd, Bori, Bydar, and 
Basan Bocé were present at the Curultdéy, when Ktiytk, son of Aoktdy, succeeded to 
the Kh&ni. : 

Chaght4éy had nominated his grandson Car&é Hulékdi, a minor, to succeed him, 
and his mother, Abuskun, acted as regent, and put to death many State officers in the 
way of her ambition. On this Kiytk deposed her, and disposing of other rivals, 
in 645 H. = 1247 A.D., appointed Bisi as successor to Chaghtéy. 

This, however, led to anarchy at the capital, Alm4ligh, and disorder soon spread Y.C. 
all over the country, and led ultimately to the dismemberment of the Chaghtéy 
empire, on the ruins of which, after the lapse of a hundred years of anarchy, usur- 
pations, depositions, and murders amongst the Mughol Princes contending for power, 
was constracted the new kingdom of Mugholistén, or Jattah Ulis, by a Chaghtéy 
descendant. This kingdom of Mugholistén comprised the countries of Zinghér and 
K4shghar on the north and south respectively of the Allah Tégh or Tiansh4n range 
of mountains. 

Kuyuk, after three years’ reign, was succeeded by Mangt Khan, the eldest son V.B. 
of Tali. He reinstated Caré Hulakd and Abtskdn, and, deposing Bis’ for rebellion 
against his authority, ordered Caré Hul&ki to kill him; but both died before the 
mandate could be carried out. On this Manga appointed Organa, the widow of Car& 
Hul4ku, to the government of the Chaghtéy empire. She ruled in peace for ten 
years at Alméligh, and there, in 1254 A.D. (Y.C.) received Hul&ki Khan, the 
second son of Tuli, and the Lord of the Western Tét&ér, when he was on his march 
from Caré Coram against the mudéhid or “ assassins” in Persia, where, after the con- 
quest of Baghddd, he died at Maragha in Azarbijén, not long after his brother, 
Mangt, who died in 658 H. = 1259 A.D. at the siege of Tangt&ésh from the 
effects of excessive drinking during his campaign against China. On his death war 
broke out between his son and successor Cubléy C&4n, whose capital was at Khan- 
béligh, and Ank Bughé in the west. 

Organa was now deposed by Algu, who fixed his seat at Alm4ligh as the protegé 
of Arik Bughé. But he soon revolted and joined Cubl4y, who, whilst Arik Bighé 
was engaged against him in the west, advanced and seized Carf Coram. Arik Bighs 
now took Alméligh and drove out Algt, who fled first to K&shghar, and then to 
Khutan, and finally to Samarcand. Meanwhile Alméligh was devastated, famine 
followed, and thousands perished. Arik Bighé was now deserted by his Chiefs, and 
proposed peace provided he held the Chaghtéy country. Algi to this, married 
Organa, and appointing Masdid Beg, the Chaght4y Governor of M4wardnahar, to act 
as Wazir, thus restored peace. 

Algu now repelled the invasion of Turkist4n by Caidd, the grandson of Aoktay, 
who, aided by B&tu, contested the succession to the paramount KAdné against Cubléy, 
and died soon after his wife in 662 H. = 1268 A.D. Cubl&y then appointed 
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Mubérak Shéh, the son of Caré Huléki, Khan of the Chaghtay wide = tribes, and 
Bdrac, the great grandson of Chaghtéy as his Wazir. 

In Mubérak Shéh we find the first Musalm4n name amongst the Mughol rulers. 
The invasion of Changiz had given a decided check to the advance of that Isl4m, 
which had made such rapid progress in the conversion of this country to its doctrine 
in the two preceding centuries; for under his policy, which was followed by his 
immediate successors, of an impartial toleration of all creeds, the Muhammadan 
divines, deprived of their convincing argument with the sword, were brought down 
to the level of equality with the other religious propagandists of the time. And we 
find accordingly that for many years after the death of Changiz the diverse doctrines 
of Budha, Christ, and Muhammad flourished side by side, not, however, without 
emulous jealousy and rivalry. Yarkand itself, when Marco Polo visited the country 
in the reign of Cubléy C&é4n, was a Bishop’s see, as was Alméligh. 

In the anarchy that soon divided the Changiz descendants, the professors of Isl4m 
gradually acquired the political ascendancy, and with it the advance of their religion 
gained a fresh impetus accompanied by all the enthusiasm and fanaticism that marked 
its earlier career here under the guidance of saintly teachers and miracle mongers, 
who claimed descent from their Prophet. Their success amongst the settled popula- 
tion in the cities and towns, and in the rural districts generally, was rapid and 
enduring, and led in the end, as will be seen in the sequel, to the government of the 
country passing into the hands of the priesthood. 

This was more especially the case in the Western States of K4shghar up to Kuché, 
which were nearer to Bukh4ri, the centre of the Islam polity in Central Asia. 
Whilst beyond it, to the east, owing to the more immediate influence of the Budhism 
of China, the religion of the Prophet has never taken so firm a hold of the people, 
and even amongst the nomad tribes, who are more or less in direct contact with or 
dependent on the Musalm4n population of the settled country, is more nominal than 
real unto the present day. 

In the struggle for supremacy between these two religions here, Budhism and 
Muhammadanism, the Christianity, which in the early centuries of their rivalry held 
such a prominent and prior position in all the vast region of Central Asia, has left 
not a trace by which its former existence here can now be recognized. This is not 
to be ‘wondered at if we consider the jealous intolerance of the Musalmén rulers, and 
the vigilant hostility that has even up to the present day enabled them to exclude all 
professors of the rival and superior doctrine from the pale of their subjects, and too 
often to prevent their even living in their countries as mere sojourners for a period. 
Let us hope, however, that brighter days are in store for the Christian in Central 
Asia, and that the enlightened toleration of the west may yet ere long extend its 
blessings of religious liberty to this region of blind bigotry and ignorant fanaticism. 

Mubérak Shéh, the first Musalmén on the throne at Alm4ligh, was soon ousted 
by his Wazir, Burdc, the next heir to the Chaghtéy KAdnt, who then, as a partizan of 
Cubléy, renewed the war with Caidi, till ultimately, im 667H. = 1269 A.D., they 
swore niutual peace and friendship in a cup of mingled gold and blood on the plain 
north of the Jaxartes, and became anda = allies (a term of relationship applied to 
men who are married to sisters), and shared the country between them. Bukhérdé 
and Samarcand were held by Buréc, and K&shgar and Yarkand up to Caré Khoja, 
with the Talas river valley, and the country from Lake Balkash to Chagén Nor, that 
is Zungharia and K4shgharia, were held by Caidi. 

After this Biréc warred with Abaka, son and successor of Huléku, as King of 
Persia, but was defeated near Herat, and returning to Bukhéré, died there in the 
spring of 669 H. = 1270 A.D. And Caidé then became master of the whole terri- 
tory of M4éwardnahar and Turkistén. He appointed Nekbay, the son of Sarban, to 
the Khdné of the Chaght&y is. 

On this the sons of Bur&éc and Algt united in revolt. Nekbay too revolted and 
was killed, and Toctymiér was appointed to govern the Chaghtéy #/#s. He was 
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presently ousted by Dava = camel, the son of Biréc, who held Khutan (where he was 
buried) as an ally of Caidd, by whom he was now, in 671 H.=1272 A.D., set on the 
throne of Chaghtéy (Y.C.) 

Dava Khan after this putan end to all other Aokt4y rivals, and added Turkistén 
north of the Jaxartes to the Chaght4y dominions. On the return of Tymur Cé4an, 
the son and successor of Cubléy (under whose glorious reign the indolence and 
barbarity of the Mughol character was greatly improved and softened by their 
contact with the industry and polish of the Chinese), from his raid down to Lahore 
Dava joined Caidt against him. The hostile armies met and fought 701 H. = 1301 
A.D. in the country between Caré Coram and the Térim river of Lob (in the vicinity 
probably of Carfshahr the modern site of the ancient Jélish). Caidi was defeated, 
and, dying on his way home, was succeeded by his son Chaba or Shabar. He and 
Dava now united in submission to Tymtr Cé4n, but they soon after quarrelled. 
Tymdr Céan attacked Chaba, 703 H.=1303 A.D., between Samarcand and Khujand, 
whilst Dava seized all the Chaba territory and reunited the Chaghtéy empire as 
before its division by Caidi (Y.C.) 

This did not last long, however, for Dava died in 706 H. = 1806 A.D., and the 
people of Eastern Turkistén, who had been under Caidi rule, such as the Uyghur 
of K&shgar, Yarkand, and Allahtégh (Alatagh), preferred a separate rule to that of 
the Musulméns of Mawardnahar, and, finding no Chaght4y descendant amongst them, 
invited Aymil Khoja, the son of Dava Kh4n, to be their ruler. He was succeeded 
in 1847 A.D. by Toghlic Tymtr, who thus once more re-established the eastern 
branch of the Chaghtéy KAanz, known as the kingdom of Mugholistén or the Jattah 
ulis, whose capital was at K4shghar first, then at Y4rkand, and later at Acst, with 
the summer quarters at Atbashi on the Upper Narin to the north of the Allah-t4gh. 

Meanwhile in M&wardnahar another son‘of Dava, named Konjuk, had ascended 
the throne. He died very shortly, and then Talikada, a descendant of Moaltakin, a 
Chaghtdéy, who was killed at Bamyadn, succeeded. He accepted Isl4m, and was the 
second convert amongst Mughol rulers. He was soon killed by his nobles, who then 
set Kabak, another son of Dava, on the throne. Chaba warred with him, and was 
defeated. Kabak now resigned the Government to an elder brother, Eshan Boghé, 
who was chief of the Chaghtéy ds from 709H.=1809 A.D. to 716H.=1816 A.D. 
He conquered Khurdsén up to the Murgh&b riverin 1315 A.D. In retaliation for 
this Oljatu, the Mughol King of Persia, under the name of Khuda Banda, sent an 
army with a convert brother of Eshén Bogh4, named Yasavar (and a refugee with him) 
to ravage M&wardnahar. They massacred, pillaged, and captivated the population 
up to Samarcand in the depth of winter. Eshén Boghé now disappeared, and Kabak, 
resuming the Government, punished his rebel brother, and died 721H.=1821 A.D. 

After this followed many years of rivalry and anarchy under successive Chiefs, 
till the time of Kabil Shéh in 18638 A.D. During this period, since the invasion of 
Changiz, the Mughol character succumbed to the superior physique and innervation 
of their subjects of the Caucasian stock, and their manners and religion declined 
before the advancing force of a revived Islém. 


After the death of Kabak, the Khéni of the Chaghtéy empire in 1382] A.D. 


fell to the hands of Elchi Gadéy, who was succeeded by Tarmashirin Khén. He 
became a convert to Islam, and, adopting the name ’Al&uddin, abandoned Alméligh, 
the later capital of the Mughols—the first and original capital was Beshbéligh—and 
removed his Court to M&wardnahar. He was dethroned 1334-35 A.D. by his 
brother Buztin Khan. He persecuted the Mus&lmans, who at this time everywhere 
displayed a remarkable activity and zeal in propagating their polity and creed ; but 
was very soon deposed by Chansi, or Jinkshi Khan, also of the Chaghtay line, to 
whom Pope Benedict XII. in 1838 A.D. addressed a letter of thanks for the protection 
he afforded to Christians. 

He in turn was shortly ousted from the Government by Yesuntimur, and he 
again, in 1338-39 A.D., by ’Ali Sultan, that “ certain villiain of a falconer, a Saracen 
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Y.C.. of the blood royal,”’ by whose orders the Christian Missionaries and the Bishop of the 


T.R. 


See were martyred at Alméligh (in 1389-40 A.D.), where presently he was ousted by 
the Amir Kazghan, or Kazan, who reigned till 1846 A.D., and was the last effective 
KhAn of the main Chaghtay branch. 

After his death in that year, the successive rulers of the Chaghtéy «is were 
mere puppets in the hands of the Amirs, or Provincial Military Governors, who set up 
and knocked down much at their pleasure, till the time of Tymtr. And even he at 
the height of his power maintained a titular successor to the Chaght4y throne. The 
‘last of these, Sultfén Muhammad Khan, died on active service in Tymir’s Anatolia 
campaign in 1403 A.D. . ° 

The first of these rulers of the Chaghtéy és, or Mughol Khans, as they are 
called, was Toghhic Tymtir, who was set on the throne in succession to the Amir 
Kazghan by the Amir Bol4ji of Acs. His history, as given in the Tértkhi Rashtii, 
a history of the Mughol Khans, written by Mirza Hyder in Kashmfr, 952H=1544A.D., 
may be thus summarized. 

Toghlic Tymir Khén was the son of Eshén Boghé, the son of Dava, the son of 
Bdrd&c, the son of Card Bisi, the son of Mangu, the son of Chaghtéy, the son of 
Changiz. Eshén Boghé had many wives. Of these Sdtelmish Khfton was the 
chief, but she was barren. He went on an expedition into Mé&wardnahar, and left 
her in charge of his other wives. According to the ancient custom of the country 
the chief wife,in the absence of her husband, had supreme control of his other 
wives, and power to dispose of them as she pleased. Sdtelmish now found one of 
Eshén Boghé’s wives, Minflik Khd&ton by name, was pregnant, and, becoming 
jealous, gave her away in marriage to a noble, named Sharéol Dukhtoy. 

On his return home Esh4n Boghé was grieved to learn this, and soon after died, 
leaving no successor to the Government. The Mughol tribes consequently soon 
became divided by anarchy and dissension till Amir Bol4ji, Doghl4t, produced the 
rightful heir. He sent one Tésh Tymtr=“ Iron stone,” with a flock of sheep for 
his sustenance, to wander amongst the Mughol tribes, discover the camp of Sharfol 
Dukhtoy, and find out if Minilik had borne a son. And if so to steal and brigg him 
away. Tash Tymir, after long wandering, arrived at the =P of SharAol, when 
only one blue goat of his flock of three hundred remained. He found that Munilik 
had two sons: the one by Eshan Boghé called Toghlic Tymir; and the other by 
Shardol, called Anji Malik. 

He stole away Toghlic, and joiming a caravan, brought him by way of the 
Miz4rt, or “ Glacier Pass,” to his master at Acsti. In crossing the glacier his 
youthful charge fell into a crevasse, and was extricated from his perilous position in 
the bottom of the chasm by means of a ladder of ropes, through the aid of the 
merchants of the caravan, headed by their leader Begjik. For his success in this 
enterprise, and the circumstance of the one remaining goat when he found Toghlic, 
the adventurous Tash Tymir got the soubriquét of Kok Ajku= Bluegoat. 

Amir Bol&ji was originally of an Acst family. When Chaghtéy divided his 
kingdom into military commands, he gave the Mangaléy Sdabah=“ the Front divi- 
sion” to Aortob4é, the grandfather of Bol4ji. Its boundaries on the east are 
Kohist4én and T&bogor; on the west S4m and Jah C4sman, which is the end of the 


‘Farghdna country ; on the north Isighkol; and on the south Chéchan and Sérigh 


Uyghar. 

ue Amir Bolaji succeeded to this command, and its chief cities, in his time, were 
Khutan, Yark4nd, Kaésén, Uzkand, Andijaén, Atbdéshi, Kosfén, and Acsi. This last 
was the capital of Bol&ji. 

Toghlic Tymtr was sixteen years old when he arrived at Acst, and two years 
later, about 1332 A.D., Bol&ji set him up as Kh4n; and he was so acknowledged by 
all Mugholist4én and most of the Chaghtéy country. He became a convert to 
Isl{m, and the author I am quoting gives the following account in connection with 
the event :— 


L 
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When Chang‘z took Bukhéré he slew most of the Musalm&n clergy there, with T.R. 
their High Priest Khoja H4fizuddin; but he spared Maul4éné Shujéiddin Mahmdd 
and his family, and sent them to Car4 Coram. On the fall of that city, his sons went 
and settled at Lob and Katak, large cities between Turffén and Khutan. Here th 
left large families. The last representative of these was Shekh Jaméluddin. He 
resided in Katak, and fled from it when the place was buried by a hurricane of sand, 
which fell from the sky as does rain. 

The wind sometimes blows away this sand, and exposes to view domes and 
minarets, which again become buried by fresh drifts of sand. At times houses, too, 
are thus exposed, and wandering shepherds relate that their furniture is discovered 
intact, and the occupants are seen standing as bleached skeletons, or lying prostrate as 
desiccated bodies just in the attitudes in which they were overwhelmed; and all 
uninjured by decay. 

The Shekh foresaw the impending calamity, and warned the citizens of ita 
week beforehand, and taking leave of his congregation at the Friday prayers, quitted 
the city and escaped the approaching destruction. He came to Acsii by way of 
Ay Kol two years after the arrival there of Toghlic Tymir, and met the young Chief 
on a hunting excursion in the vicinity as he approached the city. He was seized, 
and taken before Toghlic for infringing the rule to fall in with. the yerga=“ hunting 
circle” on meeting it, and in excuse pleaded ignorance as a stranger coming from 
Katak. Toghlic was at the time feeding one of his hounds on boar’s flesh, and 
turning scornfully towards the Musalmén thus addressed him—“ Ho! Tajik! Artthou 
the better or this dog? ‘“ The Shekh promptly replied—‘“ Since I have the faith I 
am the better. Without it the dog is better than me.” This bold answer made an 
impression on Toghlic, and on his return home he sent for the Téjik, and enquired of 
him what the faith was that made him better than a dog. The Shekh explained 
the tmén=“ Faith,” and set before him the tenets of Isl4m. Toghlic was struck 
by the merits of the doctrine, and promised to accept the “ Faith” on becoming 
King, as he now feared the hostility of his people. 

- The Shekh soon after died, and committed the charge of converting the Mughol 
Prince to his son, Arshaduddin. Following this Toghhic went to Mugholistan to 
receive the allegiance of the Cirghiz, Jattah, &c., and was there proclaimed King. 
Arshaduddin, in‘ obedience to his father’s behest, set out for the royal camp, and 
at daylight after arrival there chaunted the Muhammadan call to prayer near 
the King’s tent. He was seized and taken before the Kh&n for making such an 
untimely noise and disturbing his slumber. Toghlic asked him who he was, and 
what he meant. “Iam,” replied the Musalm4n priest with characteristic fervour 
and independence, “the son of him to whom you gave your word to accept 
Isl4m on becoming King, and, by his dying injunction, I have come for its ful- 
filment. Toghlic, true to his promise, welcomed him cordially, treated him with marked 
deference, and accepting Isl4m at his hands, summoned his nobles one by one and 
invited them to follow his example. 

Amfr Tolak, the brother of Boldji, who at that time held the rank of Doghlat, 
and had three years before, when Governor of K&shghar, secretly become a Musalmén, 
was now the first to make a public profession of the Faith ; and others following the 
example, they went from tent to tent and speedily converted most of the Chiefs. 
The Jarés nobles, however, refused to follow suit, unless their champion, one Sanghoy 
Boc4, was first thrown in wrestling with the Tajik. The new converts opposed the 
demand on the grounds of the manifest inequality of the combatants; but the 
Shekh, interposing, accepted the challenge, saying that his trust was in God for the 
victory. The Jarfés champion scornfully, in the pride of his strength, seized the 
puny T&jik to throw him, but the priest of Isl4m solemnly planted the palm of his 
hands on his adversary’s breast, and repeated an appropriate text from the Cur4n 
touching the repulsion and overthrow of the unbeliever, and the pagan champion fell 
senseless to the ground. On his recovery he acknowledged his discomfiture as a 
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T.R. divine warning and without hesitation accepted the Faith ; and one hundred and sixty 


V.B. 


T.R. 


V«B. 


thousand people followed his example. Toghlic Tymtr was at this time twenty 
years of age, and he died ten years later in 764H.=1362 A.D. 

In the anarchy following on the death of Amir Kazghan, the Jal4yr north of 
Samarcand, and the Suldoz in Kish and Nakhshab became independent, and others set 
up for themselves in different parts of the country. 

Toghhic Tymtr on becoming King of the Chaght&y tis found this anarchy 
reigning in M&warénahar, and in Rabi Théni 761H.=1359-60 A.D., thirty ba 
after the death of Tarmashirin Kh&n, invaded the country, and restored a short lived 
order. At Khujand he received the submission of Amir Béyzid Jalfyr, and at 
C4rshi drove Amir H&ji Birlfs, to retreat across the Oxus into Khurfs4n. Tymur, 
who now first appears on the scene of Asiatic politics, in the history of which his 
career fills so eventful a page, appealed to him not to desert the country without a 
struggle, and himself, collecting a force at Kish, advanced to Khazfr to oppose the 
enemy who were coming on plundering the country under the guidance of Haji 
Muhammad Shé&h Yasavi. 

But Toghltic meantime had reached the capital, and Tymdr, unable to check the 
invaders, turned and repairing to him there, tendered submission. Toghlic was 
favorably impressed by the rising conqueror, and reinstating him in the Government 
of Kish gnd its dependencies, retired from the country. On his departure the Amirs 
Haji Birks, Khizr Yasavi, and Tymir united in revolt against the Mughol. Conse- 
quently Toghltic again invaded M4wardénahar with a numerous army in Jamdds 
Avwwal of the following year. The Amirs Biyzid and Bayén Suldoz submitted, and 
accompanied the Mughol army to Samarcand, but H4jf Birlés and his brother, 
Aydko, opposing, were driven into Khurdsfn. They escaped to Sabzw4r, and were 
there slain by the people of Kardsha, in the Juwen du/éé or “district.” In after 
years, when Tymtir conquered Khur&sén, he avenged their death by a massacre of the 
people, and grant of the country in: fief to the heirs of his murdered kinsmen. In 
this second campaign, Toghlic, on the recommendation of the Amir Hamid, 
Kurulkit, one of the wisest and most influential of the Jattah nobles, re-confirmed 
Tymir in the Government of Kish, and, in the same winter, took the field against 
Amfr Husen, who held out at Cundiz. Toghlic crossed the Wakhsh river, and 
passed through the narrow and difficult pass of Darband Ahanin=“iron barrier,” 
beyond which he was joined by Kaikhusro of Khatlén, who had deserted from Amir 
Husen, then in full flight down the Oxus. Toghltec crossed the river to Cunddz, 
and passed the spring and summer in subjugating the country up to Hindtkush. 
He returned to Samarcand in the autumn; executed Baydén Suldoz, and many other 
troublesome Chiefs, and having established his son, Ily4s Khoja, as governor of 
Maéwarinahar, with Begjik, a Jattah noble, as minister, and Tymur as councillor, 
returned to Mugholist4n. 

On the departure of the Mughol army, Tymir disagreed with Begjik, and, 
effecting his escape with his wife Olja Turk4n, joined Husen in the Khivé desert. 
From this date commenced that extraordinary career of this second world conqueror 
of modern times—the “scourge of God” over the whole Asiatic continent, the 
China region excepted. Here we are only concerned to notice that portion of his 
devastating career connected with the history of this country. _ - 

Tymur was born in the Shahrisubz suburb of Kish on Tuesday, 5th Sha’ban 
786H.=18383A.D., and was the son of Turghéy, the Chief of the Birlds tribe, and 
Governor of Kish on behalf of the Amir Kazghan. His father sent him for service 
to the Court, and Kazghan being favorably impressed by the bearing of the youth, 
gave him in marriage the celebrated Olja Turkén Khéton (the daughter of his 
son, Salah Kh&n), the devoted partner of his early adventures and misfortunes; and 
appointing him Ming-béehi=“ commander of a thousand,” took him along with his 
army on the campaign against Husen Kurd of Khurdsdn. : 

Both Amir Kazghan and Turghf4y died soon after this expedition, and Husen, 
succeeding his father in the Government, appointed Tymir to the charge of Kish in 
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succession to Turgh4y. But anarchy and disorder soon spread all over the country, 
and brought about the invasion of Toghlic above noticed. Tymidr, after his escape 
from Samarcand, wandered a toilsome and adventurous month in the desert, where he 
was captured by the slave-hunting Turkmén. He, however, effected his escape with 
Olja, and returning secretly to Kish, raised a band of adventurers, and sought a 
career for himeelf by a raid into Sistén. Here he was wounded by an arrow in the 
right foot and lamed for life, and thus got the name of Tymir Lang=“ Tymir the 
Lame,” the famous Tamerlane of history. 

Whilst he was laid up with this wound Amir Husen seized Balkh, and Tymtr 
joined him there. At tkis time their united forces numbered only fifteen hundred 
men. Ily&s Khoja sent a force against them, but it was defeated near Cundiz in 
765H.=1]3863 A.D., and as he presently heard of the death of his father, Toghlic, 
Ilyds hurried off from Samarcand to secure the throne at Alm4ligh. Tymédr on this 
drove the Jattah out of Mdwardnahar, and returning from Tashkand entered Samar- 
eand, and was well received. He held a Curultéy and set Kabil Shéh on the 
throne. 

In the following spring Tly4s returned with a large army to recover M4waré- 
nahar, and was met in opposition by the Amirs Husen and Tymir. A battle ensued 
on the muddy plain of Lae=“ Mud” on the banks of the Badém river between 
Chinas and Tashkand in Ramazan 766H.=1364 A.D. Inthe fight Husen quarrelled 
with Tymtr, and quitting the field, retired to Séle Sarée. Tymuir thus deserted 
withdrew to Carshi and Balkh, whilst Ilyés advancing set siege to Samarcand. A 
plague now broke out in his camp, and he was forced to retreat as best he could, 
having lost many men and most of his cattle. 

Tymtr and Husen now warred for the mastery, and, finally, after years of 
alternate reconciliations and hostilities, Husen surrendered at Balkh, and was there 
executed 771H.=13869 A.D. Tymir now held a Curultdy, and in Turk fashion was 
raised aloft on a white felt, and proclaimed King of M&wardénahar as Amir Tymir 
Girik4n, with the title of Sh&h Séhibi Carén, on Wednesday, 12th Ramazan of the 
same year (Z.N.T.). From this he crossed to Samarcand, and fixing it as the capital 
of the Chaghtéy Empire now revived in his person, built its fort, and established the 
Yisdéo of Changiz as the law of the land (T.R.). 

In the winter following this the restless Jattah again invaded Madwardnahar. 
Tymiur drove them across the Syhon, and subjugating the Kumza and Ortagtamtr 
tribes on the frontier, returned to his capital. Whilst he was absent on this expedi- 
tion the Shah of Badakhshén, Shekh ’Ali, invaded Cundiz, and plundered the 
country ; consequently Tymtr at once set out again to punish him. 

He marched by way of T4lkhén and Kishm, forced the obstinately defended 

of Gokus and Jurm, and came up with the Badakhshi Sh&h in the deep and 
strongly barricaded glen of Artunj-darra, at the junction of two swift torrents. 
Tymtr drove him from this position to Canagh Aolang, where crossing the head 
waters of the Jyhon, the fugitive King stood to defend its passage. Sheik ’Ali was 
here taken prisoner, and his army dispersing for the most part escaped into the 
neighbouring glens. In the pursuit Tymtr got entangled in the mountains, and was 
surrounded and nearly captured in a deep and winding defile by a party of the 
Badakhshi highlanders. 

His escape was merely due to the impudent temerity of his few attendants, who 
rushing in amongst the ignorant Tajik, slapped them in the face, and with affronted 
dignity demanded if they knew who it was they dared to press around so disrespect- 
fully. On hearing the already dread name of the rising conqueror, the simple 


mountaineers at once tendered submission, and suing for pardon, restored the prisoners 


and captives they had captured. Tymiir in after years often referred to this fight as 
the hardest and most perilous of the many he had engaged in, and the country as the 
most rugged and difficult of any he had seen in all his varied experiences. Yet he 
did not fail to punish in an exemplary manner his soldiers who, on this occasion, 
allowed themselves to be captured by the enemy. 
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On the death of Toghlic Tymir his son, Ily4s Khoja, hastening up from Samar- 
cand, as stated, succeeded to the throne at Alméligh in 1864 A.D.; but, on his return 
to Mugholistén in the following year from his disastrous attempt to recover M4war4- 
nahar, he was seized and killed by Amir Camaruddin, who had usurped the Govern- 
ment and murdered all the descendants of Toghhic he could lay handson. Eighteen 
Mughol Princes were killed by him in one day; but, Khizr Khoja, the youngst son 
of Toghlic, a boy of twelve years, and the only surviving member of the family, 
was rescued by Khuddd4d, the Amir of Kashghar and nephew of the usurper, and 
sent away by him with his mother, Mir Agh&, and some trusty adherents for conceal- 
ment in the mountains of Bolor. 

This Camaruddin was one df five brothers who held district Governments in 
Mugholistén as heirs of former Amirs originally appointed by Changiz. They were 
Tolak at Kashghar, Bolaji at Acsu, Camaruddin at Atbdshi, Shamsuddin, who was 
present at the battle of L&e, and Shekh Daulat, of whom there isno trace. Tolak, 
the eldest, was succeeded in the #/#s-begt by Boléji; and he by his son, Khudédéd, 
who was seven years old when his father died. 

Whilst Amir Camaruddin was thus securing his usurped rule in Mugholistén, the 
Amirs Husen and Tymur were contesting the mastery in M&wardnahar; and, on the 
final accession of the latter to the throne at Samarcand, his frst care was to repel 
the encroachments of the Jattah Mughol on the Téshkand frontier, as before men- 
tioned. The submission then exacted did not prove effective, and the Jattah, taking 
advantage of Tymur’s absence in the campaigns against Badakhshén and Khwdhnzm, 
made repeated incursions across the border into Méwarénahar. 

Whilst engaged in his first campaign against Khivé, Tymur in the spring of 
778 H.=1871 A.D. sent a force under Bahrém Jaléyr and Khitéy Bahadur to 
repel the Jattah incursions. They drove the enemy across the border, and pursuing, 
devastated the country up to AlmAti or Alméti, where, defeating the Karait, they 
concluded peace. It did not last long, however, and Tymur, on his return from 
Khwéhrizm, took the. field with a numerous army against Camaruddin, the Jattah 
Chief. He took flight to the mountains, and Tymir, after ravaging the country up 
to Sikiz Aghach=“ Eight trees” in the vicinity of Isigh Kol, returned with innumera- 
ble captives and cattle. 

Following this came Tymtir’s second campaign against Khiva in 774 H.=1872 
A.D., whence he brought away Siyin (daughter of Yusdf Sufi, who died in the first 
siege), whose marriage with his son, Jahangir, he celebrated on return to the capital. 
Meanwhile ‘the irrepressible Camaruddin continued his incursions on the borders of 
T4shkand. Consequently, Tymur took the field on his third campaign against the 
Jattah. 

He set out from Samarcand on Thursday Ist Shdédn 776 H.—1874 A.D., but 
was forced to return after a few marches owing to the intensity of the cold, and loss 
of men and cattle in the frosts, winds, and snows. He set out again two months 
later with a recruited army, and sent Jah4ngir ahead with the vanguard by Syrém 
to Kok-tappa, where Camaruddin was camped. He drove the Jattah army from this 
position, and pursued them to their stronghold, Barka Corghaén, a small castle in the 
highest of three dark and deep glens, each of which was occupied by a swift and 
copious torrent. Camaruddin and his nomads, scared by the boldness of their 
pursuers, fled during the night, and Jahangir then, plundering the country along 
the Ayla River, took whole camps of the Jattah prisoners, and marched them off 
under escort to Samarcand by order of Tymir, who next sent him in pursuit of 
Camaruddin to Pae-tégh=“ Mountain Base”. 

The Chief escaped into the mountains, but his principal settlement at Uch-Burhén 
or Uch Turffn, together with his treasures and family, fell into the hands of Jahén- 
gir, who, returning thence, joined his father, after an absence of fifty-three days, 
at Caré Casmfc, and rendered up his captives and plunder. Tymitr distributed these 
amongst his soldiers, but reserved the prize of all,—the lovely Dilshfd Agha=“ Lady 
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Heart’s Joy,” the daughter of the fugitive Jattah Chief—for himself, and afew days Z.N.T. 
later, crossing Atbdéshi to Arpa Y4zi plain, there celebrated his marriage with her 

by magnificent ceremonies, and a round of splendid festivities, amidst which he was 
sumptuously entertained by Mub4rak Shah, the Makrit Chief of the country, who 
presented gifts in the customary rotation of nine of each kind. After these rejoic- 

ings Tymir crossed the ’Ucba Y4si Pass to Uzkand, where he was joined by his first 

wife, Olja Turk4n ; and thence, with a succession of festivities and entertainments, in 

which he escaped more than one plot against his life, returned to his capital. 

In the spring of the next year, 777H. = 1875 A.D., Tymiur detailed a force of 
thirty thousand horse under Amir Sérboghé with ’Adilsh4h Jaléyr, Khitéy Bahédur, 
and Elchibogh4, to hunt down and kill Camaruddfn, who had again renewed his 
attacks on the frontier; and, appointing Acbogh4 to the Government of Samarcand, 
himself set out on his third expedition against Khiva. ° 

On his departure S4rbogzhé and ’Adilsh4h revolted, and, seizing the other two, 
besieged Samarcand. Tymitr hastened hack to the relief of the capital, but the 
rebels, escaping into the Capchée country, there, in the absence of Uris Khan 
amongst his nomads, killed his minister Uji Bay, and passing on, joined Camaruddin. 
With him they invaded Andijan, held by Umar Shekh as Governor for Tymitr, and 
drew off the Cazz&c tribes from him to their own party. 

In consequence of this Tymir, having secured Samarcand, set out on his fourth 
campaign against the Jattah of Mugholistén. Camaruddin retired to Atb4shi, and, 
sending off his people and cattle to Isigh Kol, lay in ambush with four thousand horse 
at Séng Kol. He surprised Tymtr and a small escort with him, but was driven back 
and pursued to Sikiz Aghach. Here Tymir heard of the death of his favourite son, 
Jahéngir, at Samarcand, and, leaving a force under "Umar Shekh, with Acboghé4, 
Khit4y Bahddur and others to carry on the war, himeelf hurried back to the capital, 
where he was met by the populace in ashes and mourning. 

Camaruddin, after a long chase, again escaped his pursuers to the Corftu Desert ; 
and they returned having plundered the country thus far, and executed the rebellious 
’Adilsh&h, whom they captured wandering in a demented state in the hills near the 
Acstimé tower—a red brick pillar built on the Car4 Chéc hill as an outlook upon the 
Capchéc plain. 

After the funeral obsequies of his son, Tymir, in 778H. = 1876 A.D., set out 
on his fifth campaign against the restless Camaruddin. The advance was led by 
Muhammad Beg, the son of Amir Mis4, and he came up with the enemy at Boghém 
Isigh Kol. The Chief was not found, but his army and camp, after a short struggle, 
were captured. In this expedition Tymur learned that Toctamish, the son of Uris 
Khan, was coming to seek his protection. He left an Amtri tumén=“Commander of 
ten thousand” to meet and escort the refugee from Capch&c, and meanwhile pursued 
his return march to the capital by the route through Cochc4ér and Jumgh4l to Uzkand 
in Farghféna. At Samarcand he received Toctamish, and, loading him with favors, 
adopted him as his son, and gave him Atrér and Syrdém to hold as a frontier against 
his brother Tocté Kéy4. 

In this last campaign against the Jattah, Camaruddin, who was of such vast 
size that a child of seven years could stand in one of his boots, was unable to keep his 
saddle owing to dropsy and a foul disease in the groin. His people, on the close 
approach of Tymir, concealed him in a forest at Kolm& C4jor, witha supply of food 
and a couple of slaves to attend him; but he was never again seen or h of. On 
his disappearance peace and order were once more restored to the Jattah of Mugho- 
listén. 

During the period Camaruddin held rule over Mugholistén, Khizr Khoja, the T.R. 
heir of Toghlhic Tymtr, was wandering in exile amongst the mountains on the opposite 
borders of the country, moving from place, to place, as his hiding was discovered by 
the pursuing emissaries of the usurper. From Bolor he was successively carried out 
of harm’s way to the mountain retreats of Badakhshén, Khutan, and Sdrigh Uyghtr, 
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T.R. and finally to the Calm&c settlements about Katak and Lob. And thus he spent the 


twelve years from the death of his father to that of his persecutor. : 

On the disappearance of Camaruddin, his nephew, Khudéd4d, the Amir o 
K4shghar, assumed the Government of the Jattah tribes; and, after restoring order 
amongst them, re-called Khizr from his retreat at Lob, and, in 1883 A.D. (Y.C.), 
set him on the throne at K&shghar as Khén of Mugholistén. Khizr now allied with 
Tymiur, and sent him as a gift the beautiful Tokal Kh4nim, one of the widows of 
the late enemy of both. 

He enforced a strict observance of the Muhammadan Siar?’at amongst the Jattah 
nomads, who were still mostly Budhists; and next to Kdshghar he made Turfén the 
second capital of the Mughol Khaéc4n—the title he revived on ascending the throne. 
Tymutr died in his reign, and then Khizr, becoming more independent, restored the 
old Mughol form of government, which, during the disordered rule of his predecessor, 
had fallen to neglect. He now granted to his benefactor and friend, the Amir Khu- 
d4dad, the rank and privileges that had been originally accorded by Changiz to his 
ancestor, Aorttibo, with the additions made thereto by Toghlic Tymur on behalf of 
Bol&}i, and by himself, now, in favour of his faithful adherent. 

The privileges originally granted by Changiz were the following :—First, Témdn- 
togk=“ Banner of ten thousand men.” Second, Nacéra=“ Kettledrum.” Third, 
Cushin-togh =“ Camp-banner,” of which two were allowed. Fourth, Cér=“ Armour,” 
which none but the Kh4n had the power to remove from the person. Fifth, J¢rga= 
“ Hunting circle,” with power to punish according to rule those who infringed its regu- 
lations. Sixth, Amiri-délis=“ Commander of his tribe.” Seventh, Sar-déwdn=“ Top 
seat in Court,” at a bow length on either side of the Khén. To these Toghluc Tymtr 
added two others, namely: Eighth, Amiré Cushin=“ Command of a camp of one 
thousand men,” with power to promote and reduce without reference to the Khan. 
Ninth, Zarkhén=“ Pardon of crime to the ninth conviction,” for Amir Bolaji and his 
direct heirs; on conviction of the tenth crime to be bled to death from both arms. 
Khizr Khoja now added another for Amir Khudad4d, namely, tenth, Yasdwul= 
S Provost,” at feasts and entertainments. One Yasdéwul of the Kh4n to be mounted 
on his right hand, and one Yasdwul of the Amir to stand on his right hand at Court. 
After drinking the cups to be sealed with their respective signets by the Yasdwul. 
He gave the title of G#rikda also to Khuddddd and made it hereditary. 

These privileges and ranks descended from Amir Khud4édéd to his son Muham- 
mad Shéh, and from him to his nephew Sayyid ’Ali, and then to his son Muhammad 
Hydar, and his son Muhammad Husen, and his son Mirz& Hydar (the author of 
Tartkh¢ Rashéidt), and to his son Sayyid Muhammad, in whom they became extinct 
940H.=1533 A.D. 

Previous to the assumption of this royal prerogative, however, Khizr had to 
experience the weight of Tymir’s vengeance, when, in 791H.=1389-90 A.D., owing 
to the obstinate hostility of the Jattah, he undertook his final campaign for the 
subjugation of Mugholist4n, after his return from the conquest of Afghdénistdn. 

He took its capital, Alméligh, and ravaged the whole country up to Caidi, 
where he fixed his head-quarters. Here, in the charming and productive valley of 
Yuldtiz, he enjoyed the delights of its climate, and the pleasures of its attractive 
scenery of clear streams, fresh meadows, and umbrageous forests, amidst a succession 
of feasts and hunting excursions ; whilst his vast army in four grand divisions swept 
the whole country north and south of the Tianshin range, and finally rejoimed him 
there with the world of their plunder and captives. 

Of the two southern divisions, one ravaged the country from Andijén and 
Kashghér along the southern skirts of Allah-tégh or Ala-tégh to Caré Khoja beyond 
Turfin ; whilst the other did likewise from Sérigh Cal and Koky4r, along the north 
base of the Khutan and Sérigh Uyghur country, across by Katak and Lob to the 
appointed rendezvous. At Yuldaz Tymédr divided the spoil amongst his troops, 
transported whole tribes of the population to Samarcand, restored Khizr to the 
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government of his crushed and crippled people, married his daughter, and, leaving 
the main army with its train of captives to follow, set off with a party of light 
horse on the 1542 Sha’ddn and arrived at Samarcand 7/h Ramazdén 791H., thus 
accomplishing a journey of three months in as many weeks. 

In this campaign the divisions operating on the north of the Alatégh overran 
the whole country between the sandy steppes on the north and the green vallies of 
Yuldiz on the south. They took the royal city of Aymil Guja, which, according to 
Yule, was probably built on the bank of the Aymil river from the Al&kol, and was 
the original capital of the refugee Khitaéy, who founded the Caré Khitéy empire, and 
is now represented by, probably, Chughuchak of Turbaghétai. 

One more expedition was sent in the following spring against Anga Tora of 
Car4tél, an active ally of Khizr in the last campaign. The invaders devastated 
afresh the country up to Alméligh, and, driving Anga Tora from his capital, pursued 
him to the River Irtish, beyond which he escaped into the county of Tolus, whence 
come the Sumiér = sable, Cécim = otter, and other furs. 

After this Tymir was occupied for many years in his western conquests, and 
the invasion of India. On his return to Samarcand, for the nineteenth time, with 
the spoils and treasures of one-half the Asiatic continent, his insatiable pnde and 
ambition led him to undertake the conquest of the other. 

Amongst the vast preparations set on foot for the conquest of China, he sent 
orders to Khizr Khoja, his feudatory in Mugholistén, to sow the land at Kok-tappa 
with corn, and there to collect cattle for his army about to march that way. 
Khizr was there with the Amir Khudaéddd, in the early spring of 807H.= 
1405 A.D., to superintend the collection of supplies for the advancing host. 
One day as he and his friend were seated in their camp discussing affairs 
over a social cup of cumiz=fermented mare’s milk, a figure in white, mounted 
on a black horse, suddenly dashed past the guards, and galloping into camp 
made for the spot where they were seated, and announcing in a loud voice 
“ Amir Tymir lies dead at Atrér,” suddenly disappeared from sight before the guards 
running up from all sides could stop him. “ A yznn=‘ ghost’ most likely” remarks the 
historian I quote, “for confirmation of the fact was not received till forty-five days 
later.” Tymér crossed the Syhon on the ice, and was obliged to halt at Atrdr, also 
called Tér&b, on account of an inflammation of the lungs. The disease rapidly 
increased, and after a delay here of seven or eight days he died from its effects, on 
the 7th Shébén 807 H.=17th February 1405A.D. (V.B.) 

Khizr Khoja ruled independently for several years after this, and was succeeded 
by his son, Muhammad Khan, who was the last of the Mughol Khécén. He was 
a wealthy, just, and powerful Prince, and converted all his people to Isl4m, yet so 
jealous was he of the turban, the outward emblem of the Faith, being worn by any 
but the priesthood and his own officials, that he punished any of the Tatar peasantry 
who dared. to desecrate the sacred head-piece, by securing their own national fur caps 
upon their heads by horse shoes pegged to their skulls. 

The Mughol have no record of the date of his birth or death; but, Ulugh Beg 
in Méwardnahar, and Shéhrékh in Khurésan, were his contemporaries. He was 
succeeded by his son Sher Muhammad Khan, during whose reign the country 
enjoyed ay and peeve: His brother, Sher Ali Oghlén, died aged eighteen 
years during his life, and left a son named Wais Khén. He rebelled against his 
uncle, and formed a band of cazzde = robber, with whom he harried the M4waranahar 
border. He was joined by adventurers and discontents from all parts of the country, 
and, amongst others of note, by Sayyid Ali, the grandson of Khudédéd, as will be 
presently related. 

On the death of Tymir, his only surviving son, Shéhrikh, was at Herat, so he 
appointed his grandson, Pir Muhammad, as his successor. But, whilst he was 
debauching at Kabul, Sultén Khalil, the son of Mirdnshéh, who happened to be 
with the army, got possession of Samarcand. Pir Muhammad now contested the 
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cone but was slain at Shuborghén, in 809 H.=1406A.D., by his own Waztr, Pir 
1 Taz, 

Khudéd4d then opposed Khalil, who had estranged the nobles from his support 
by his unseemly and infatuated love for Sh&dulmulkh=“ the country’s joy;” on 
whom, whilst neglecting for her service the affairs of his government, he squandered, 
to the just indignation and disgust of the royal ladies of the harem, the vast 
treasures left by Tymur. Khalil by his folly, and the discontent it gave rise to, 
soon fell under the power of his rival, to whom he was delivered by his own Generals. 
Khud4dgéd sent him to K4shghar, and, taking possession of the capital, exposed to 
ridicule and insult in its streets the luxurious and fascinating Shédulmulk, the former 
slave of H&ji Syfuddin and now the wife of the infatuated Khalil, who, in his 
exile, instead of exerting himself to recover his independence and lost power, did 
nothing but waste his time in maudlin versification of the idol of his love. Sh4hrikh, 
hearing of the downfall of his nephew, marched from Herat against Khudddéd, 
who fled to Tdshkand and sought the aid of the Mughol King; but he killed him, 
and sent his head to Shéhrikh as a token of friendship. Shahrikh, having thus 
secured the submission of all M4wardnahar, recalled Khalil from K&shghar, ard, 
restoring to him his love, sent him to the government of Iréc, on the way whither 
he died, 812 H.=1409A.D.; and appointed his own eldest son, the celebrated Ulugh 
Beg, to the government of Mawar4nahar. 

At this time the Amir Khudf&déd was in attendance on Muhammad Khan in 
Mugholistén, and had left: his son, Sayyid Ahmad, to govern at Késhghar. He was 
deaf and had an impediment in his speech, and was altogether a weak and unpopular 
ruler ; and was soon deposed by Khoja Sharif, one of the city magnates, who invited 
Ulugh Beg over, and delivered the city to him. 

Abmad fled to his father in Mugholist4n, and died there soon after ; and the 
aged Khud&déd then adopted his son, Sayyid ’Ali as his favourite. He was a fine 
soldierly youth, and a noted hunter, but, seemingly, as liable as others to the tender 
emotions of love. When Ahmad Mirzé of the Tymir. family fled from Shéhrukh, 
he sought asylum with Amir Khudédéd in Mugholistén. He was accompanied | 
by his sister, and with this young lady Sayyid Ali fell in love. When they 
left on their return homewards he accompanied the refugees on a promise of 
marriage with the object of his affections. When they reached Andijén, however, 
they were all seized by order of Ulugh Beg, who killed Ahmad, married his 
sister, and sent ’Ali to prison at Samarcand. He nearly died there of dysentery, but 
recovered on getting some of his accustomed cumiz, after he had been given up b 
the doctors; and when Ulugh, a year later, went to see his father at Herat, he too 
this gigantic Mughol with him asa specimen of the sort of people he had to deal 
with on the frontier. On the way, however, he took alarm at the size of his weapons, - 
his arrows measuring sixteen palms, and, fearful lest they should be turned against 
himself, sent him back to the capital with secret orders for his execution. 

Sayyid ’Ali, however, managed to effect his escape to Tdshkand, whence he 
found his way to Amir Khud&déd, who, to get him out of the way, sent him to Wais 
Khan, at that time wandering amongst the Calmé&e of Lob and Katak, and the 
Sérigh Uyghtr. Wais received him well, and gave him his sister, Oron, in marriage, 
and ’Ali, with his bow, shot two stags for the wedding feast. From this region 
Wais and his new ally found their way to Turkistan. Here Wais allied with, and 
married, Sikanj, the sister of the Governor Shekh Niuruddip, the'son of Sérboghé, 
Capchdc, and the enemy of his uncle Sher Muhammad Khan, with whom he waged 
war, till on his death he succeeded to the Government. 

The reign of Wais Kh&n was characterized by a succession of unprofitable cam- 
paigns against the Budhist Calméc. He fought 61 actions against their Chief, 
Eshén Téyshi, and only gained a single victory. He was on one occasion captured 
by the Calm&c Chief, who not only spared his life, but saved him from drowning 
whilst crossing a river in retreat. 
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In proof of his gratitude, Wais gave his sister, Makhtim Kh4nim, in marriage .R. 


to his chivalrous adversary on condition of his accepting Isl4m, and henceforward 
recognized him as an ally. This Eshén Téyshi had his seat in the vicinity of Turfan, 
where he excavated several kdrez or subterranean aqueducts for the irrigation of his 
fields. He was very fond of hunting the wild camel, and annually made an excursion 
to Lob and Katak in pursuit of the game for the sake of their wool, which his 
mother used to weave into cloth for his vestments. And he wore none other but 
these. 

His wife, Makhttim Khfénim, bore him two sons, namely, Ibr&4him Aong, and 
Tiy4s Aong, and a daughter, Cédir Birdi, who married Mir Karim Birdi. Owing to 
their new creed these brothers warred with the Calm&c, whose Chief, Am& Sanjf 
T4yshi, and his three hundred thousand people, drove them and their hundred and 
seventy thousand people to Mugholistan, whence again, in the time of Dost Muham- 


mad, they pressed them on to the Khité border. Ibrahim left a son, B&boléy, the | 


Chief of the tribe of that name there, and they subsequently warred with Manstir on 
the Khité border. 

In April-May 1420 A.D. Amir Khud4déd received and entertained the embassy 
under Sh&di Khoja, with Ghy4thuddin and five hundred followers, from Sh&hrikh to 
the Emperor of China. Their route from Herét was by Balkh and Samarcand to 
Taéshkand and Syrém; and thence to Asferah, where the Amir met them and for 
warded their progress by Yuldiz to Turfén, whence they went on by Caré Khoja to 
Atséfi, and KA4mil on the Chinese frontier. They returned two years later by the 
desert route to Khutan, and thence to K4&shghar; and on by Andijan to Samarcand 
and Herat, owing to the Mughol route on the north of the Al&tégh being closed by 
disturbance amongst the tribes. Amir Khudéd&d was a pious, benefjcent, and 
popular governor, and administered the government of Mugholistan during the 
reigns of four Chaghtéy Kh&ns. 

The cities of Kdshghar, Yarkand, Khutan, Acsi, Bay, and Kusan or Kiuchfé 
were held by his sons, grandsons, and nephews, and his dependents numbered twenty- 
four thousand families. Yet he had neither flocks nor herds, but lived frugally and 
simply in a single Khargah, and for a journey depended on the loan of his neighbour’s 
horses. He spent his wealth in ransoming and liberating the Musalm4ns enslaved by 
the Mughols, who habitually raided Turkistén, T&shkand and Andijan in this pursuit. 
In his old age seeing no prospect of restoring order in the country under the rule of 
Wais, he favored the schemes of Ulugh Beg, and inviting him to Chui, there made 
fe Mughol over to him. 

The tribes, however, disapproving the transfer of their liberties, dispersed to 
their steppes, and Khud4déd, no longer able to stay amongst them, decided on making 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, which even in his time seems to have been, as now, the last 
resort of unsuccessful statesmen and rulers. For this purpose he returned with 
Ulugh Beg to Samarcand, and was thence forwarded by him with every mark of 
attention and hospitality to Herat. From this, after a short stay, he went on to Mecca, 
and died at Medina, where he was buried, aged ninety-seven years. 

Meanwhile Ulugh sent a force under Satoc Khén to reduce Mugholistén. He 
met and engaged the Mughol under their Chief near Isigh Kol; and, the nomads 
being put to flight, Wais endeavoured to rally them by heading a charge against the 
Samarcand troops, but, his horse stumbling at a ditch, he was thrown, and instantly 
beheaded by one of S&toc’s attendants. On this his army dispersed to their camps, 
and Sdtoc then led his troops against K&shghar, where he was killed by Cardcil 
Ahmad, a grandson of Khudédad. 

Ulugh then despatched an army against Kashghar to avenge his death. Car&cul 
was seized, and sent prisoner to the capital, where he was executed; whilst the 
district, as Andijaén had been before, was annexed to Samarcand, and governed by 
officers of the Doghl4t family appointed by Ulugh. But Acsi, B&éy Késén, Turfén, 
Y4rkand, Khutan, &., continued in the hands of Khud4d4&d’s family, 
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On the death of Wais Khan, the government of Mugholistén became divided. 
The northern States of Zinghfr fell successively to his sons Eshén Boghé and 
YGnus, whilst the southern States of K4shghar fell. to Sayyid ’Ali (whose capital was 
at Acsti), the Minister of Wais, and to his successors, heirs of the Amir Khudédéd. 
As the events occurring in these regions during the rule of these rival governors has 
not been hitherto published, so far as I am aware, I here introduce an abridged 
record of them as gathered from the Zuréthi Rashtdt. 

Wais left two sons, Yunus and Esh4n Boghf, each of whom was supported by 
his own faction in claiming the succession. The nobles who favoured Yunus, then 
a lad of thirteen years, carried him off to Ulugh at Samarcand to gain his recogni- 
tion and support; but he, in 882 H.—1428 AD. sent him out of the way to his 
father at .Herat. Here Sh&hrukh placed him under the charge of Mauléné 
Sharifuddin ’Ali, Yazdi, the most celebrated scholar, poet, and divine of the time, 
to be educated. Ytinus remained under his tuition for twelve years, till the great 
teacher’s death. And then during another twelve years, after travelling in Persia 
and Arabia, he settled at Shiréz. 

Meanwhile Eshén Boghé ruled the Mughol tribes amidst a scene of unmiti- 


| gated disorder, ushered in at the very commencement of his reign by the murder of 


ymiur, Uyghur, his Governor of Turfén. He was torn to pieces by the nobles, who 
then, terror struck at their own rash barbarity, fled the country. In this disorder 
Sayyid ’Ali, the grandson of Amir Khudéd4d, and Wazir of Wais—who, for his 
services in the wars with the Calm&c, had been granted by the latter the country of 
Khutan in fief—seized Acsé from his brothers, Adil Momin and Sayyid Muhammad, . 
both of whom he killed, and, bringing Esh4n Bogh4 from Mugholistén, established 
him in it as the capital of his government, with himself as Minister. 

From this Sayyid ’Ali waged a predatory warfare against Ulugh on the borders 
of Turkistén and Fargh4na, and ultimately sucoeeded in recovering for himself all 
the country under his grandfather’s government, which, during the fourteen years 
since his departure, had become divided amongst his descendants, and partly annexed 
by Ulugh to Samareand. 

When Ulugh Beg, on the death of his father, came to the throne at Samarcand, 
in 850 H.=1446 A.D., he confirmed Amir Khud&déd in his hereditary govern- 
ment, and the Amir appointed his son, Sayyid Ahmad, to the charge of KAshghar ; 
but on his deposition by Khoja Sharif, as has been before mentioned, Ulugh appointed 
one Sultén Malik, Doghl4t, to the government on the part of Samarcand. He was 
in turn succeeded by, first, H4ji Muhammad, Shéysta, and then by Pir Muhammad, 
Birlés, the nominees of Ulugh. Sayyid ’Ali, the son of Sayyid Ahmad, now attempt- 
ed to recover the city from the H4ji with a force of only seven thousand men, but, 
suffering an ignominious defeat at the hands of the Bukh4ré troops, fled back in 
disorder to Acsi. He renewed the attack in the following year during harvest time, 
and, laying waste the country, plundered the suburbs, and hastily retired before he 
could be brought to action ty the Samarcand Governor. Owing to his remissness 
on this occasion the Shfysta was replaced by q Birl4s, one Pir Muhammad, surnamed 
Bangt from his constant intoxication by the drug called Jang (the resin of the hemp 
plant) ; and, Sayyid ’Ali again appearing under the walls during the third harvest, the 
citizens, to avert the famine threatened by another destruction of the crops, seized 
the worthless Bang, and delivered him to the invader, who at once executed him, and 
took possession of KAshghar, to the joy of the populace who had been greatly 
oppressed by the foreign governors. 

Sayyid ’Ali now restored order, and, during a rule of 24 years, proved a just 
and popular governor. The people prospered and multiplied, and cultivation and 
cattle increased with amazing rapidity. He left three sons and two daughters, and 
the share of heritage falling to the fot of one of the former, Muhammad Hydar, the 
grandfather of the author from whom this account is derived, included one hundred 
and twenty thousand sheep. 
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The rest of the country, however, still continued in a very disordered state. The T.R. 
Jar&s nobles, with the Béren tribe and Konji nobles, joined the Calmf4c in plundering 
Mugbolistan north of the Tianshan; the C4loji and others joined Abilkhyr in 
Uzbakistén ; whilst the Cirghiz of Atb&shi and Isigh Kol barried the Farghana and 
T&shkand borders. During this period of disturbance, Eshfn Bogh4, in 855 H.= 
1450 A.D., being joined at Atbéshi by Mir Muhammad Shéh, the son of KhudAdéd, 
carried an incursion across the borders, and plundered the districts of Turkist4n, 
Téshkand, and Syr4m. And again, taking advantage of the absence of Abu Séid 
Mirz&, the great grandson of Tymir and successor of Ulugh at Samarcand, in his 
campaign against Khurds&n (on the death of Sh&hrikh), he invaded Andijén, seized 
the fort, and, liberating its governor, ’A]i Kochax, on ransom, plundered the country, 
and retired to the hills. 

From this secure retreat he repeated his incursions till Abé Séid, powerless to 
check him, recalled Yunus from his exile, and, making a treaty of alliance with him, 
set him up with an army, and sent him to recover his patrimony from his younger 
brother. Ytnus at this time, 860 H.=1455 A.D., was forty-one years of age. He 
set out on his enterprise without delay, and on arrival in Mugholistan was joined by 
the Konji tribe under their Chief, Pir H&ji, whose daughter, Doulat Begum, he 
married. She bore him three sons. At Isigh Kol he was joined by the Begjik 
tribe with their Chief, Mir Ibréhim, the nephew of Pir Hacc Birdi. With these 
adherents to his cause Yanus marched against Kdshghar. 

Here the aged Sayyid ’Ali summoned to his aid Esh4n Bogh4é, who at the time 
was in Yuldiz. He hastily collected sixty thousand Jattah, and arrived at K&shghar 
in eleven days with but six thousand of his men. Yutnus, nevertheless, was defeated 
and driven back to Mugholistan, where his lately made friends, deserting him, 
returned to their own camps and pastures; and his borrowed army, following their 
example, took their own ways back to their homes. Ytnus, with only a few trusty 
servants, wandered awhile in distress and disguise, and finally returned to Abt Séid 
in Khurésén, attended by a single slave, whom, in the absence of any other property, 
he presented as an offering on first admission to his patron’s presence. Abt S4id, on 
learning the deplorable state of his affairs, restored the faithful slave to him, and, 
setting him up afresh, gave him a residence at Banikand, called also Shéhrikhi. 
Here he provided him with a fresh army, and once more sent him to renew the 
attempt to recover his throne. 

Sayyid ’Ali died at Ka4shghar in 862 H.=1457 A.D., and left two sons, Séniz 
Mirzé, by a Jarés wife, and Hydar Mirz4, by Oron Nishin Khénim, the aunt of 
Yunus and sister of Wais Khan. According to Mughol custom, Sdniz, the eldest, 
succeeded to the Government; but he was a mild and timid Prince, and, resigni 
K4shghar and Yangi Hiss4r to his brother, retired to the less disturbed Y4rkand, 
which he made his’ capital. 

Hydar was married to Daulat Nigér Khénim, the daughter of Eshén Boghé, 
and his sympathies were, consequently, with him instead of with Ydnus. And on 
the death of his father-in-law, in 866 H.=1461 A.D., he allied with his son and 
successor Dost Muh&mmad. Sé&niz on the contrary allied with Yunus. 

The brothers did not agree, and Yunus, after his return from Abd Sa’id set up 
with a fresh army, now again coming to K4shghar as rightful King, Hydar left the 
place and joined Bost Muhammad at Acsi. After some stay at KAshghar, during 
which he contracted a marriage with the daughter of the King of Badakhshén, his 
nomads fretting under the restraints of city life, and deserting him with increasing 
frequency, Yunus was afraid of being left alone in his newly recovered capital, and, 
consequently, appointing Sdniz to the Government of KAshghar, he returned to 
Mugholistan with his restless wanderers. 

S4niz died at KAshghar, after a reign of seven years, by a fall from his horse, in 
869 H.=1464 A.D., and Hydar at once took possession of the city from Acs. Dost 
Muhammad at the same time made an attempt to seize Y4rkand, but, the gates being 
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closed against him, he consented to retire on the surrender of the family of Séniz, 
whose widow, Jamék Aghd, he forthwith married, and whose sons, Abébakar and 
*Umar, and a daughter, Khan Sultén Khénim, he sent off to Acst ; whilst he himself 
turned off to plunder K4shghar during the temporary absence of Hydar at Yangi Hissar. 

Dost Muhammad was seventeen years old when he succeeded his father at Acst, 
and was supposed to be mad from his eccentricities, the most noted of which was his 
assumption of the character of a darvesh with the name Shams Abdél. He added 
the title Adda? to the names of all his courtiers and public officers, and insisted on 
their being so addressed in all official correspondence or business. 

His treacherous conduct now at Kdshghar estranged Hydar from his interests, 
and sent him over to the side of Yunus; whilst Ab&bakar, to whom he had given his 
sister, Husn Nig4ér Khfénim, in marriage, terrified by his violent bursts of temper, 
fled to his uncle at Késhghar; and Dost, to be rid of him entirely, sent his bride 
after him. Following this the mad youth insisted on marrying one of his late 
father’s widows. His desire was prohibited by the clergy as unlawful, but he executed 
seven of them in turn, and then a eighth was found willing to perform the ceremony 
on the grounds that such a connexion was lawful only to such an infidel. Dost 
Muhammad was seized with a violent colic on the nuptial night with his step-mother, 
and died six days later, aged twenty-four years, in 473 H.=1468 A. D., having 
reigned seven years. The date of his death is told in the chronogram ao khék murd= 
“that pig died.” 

In the disorder following, his son, Kabak Sultan Oghl4n, fled to J&lish and 
Turfén ; and Yunus, waiting his opportunity on the frontier, came down and seized 
Acsi. But his nomads again deserted him to joi Kabak, and he was forced to 
return to Mugholistén. Here, on the Ayla river, he was attacked by Am4 SAénji 
Téyshi, the Calméc Chief, and, being defeated with great slaughter of his Mughol, 
was compelled to retreat to Car&toci on the River Syhon. His camp here, whilst 
Yanus Lad crossed the frozen river on a hunting excursion, was surprised by Burdj 
Oghlén, son of J&ni Beg son of Abilkhyr, who with bis marauding Uzbak took 
shelter from the inclemency of the weather in the Khargah tents with the Mughol 
women and old men. Yunus on receiving intelligence of this hurried back, and, 
surrounding the enemy, attacked and slew most of them with their leader, only a 
few escaping back to the steppe. 

Shortly after this, in the spring, Ydnus ‘moved to Téshkand, where Shekh Jamél 
Khar was Governor on the part of Samarcand, which, with Hissér, Cundiz and 
Badakhshén, on the death of Abi Sa’id in ’Irac, had fallen to his son, Sultén Ahmad ; 
whilst Hari and Khurés4n had passed to Husen Mirz4; and Farghana with Andijén 
to Umar Shekh, the son of Abd Sa’id; to each of whom Yinus subsequently allied 
himself by giving a daughter in marriage. 

On his arrival now at Tashkand, in 875 H.=1470 A.D., Shekh Jamél seized 
Ydinus, and, imprisoning him, gave his wife to Khoja Kalan; but she and her maids 
set upon and killed him with bodkins and needles the first time he presumed to enter 
her chamber. A year later ’Abdul Cudts, the nephew of Karim Birdi, Doghlét, 
killed Shekh Jamél, liberated Ydanus, and presented him with his persecutor’s head. 
His Mughols now gathered round their King, and excused their perfidy in delivering 
him up to Jamél as the result of his bringing them to city life, which to them was 
worse than prison. Ytinus admitted his error, and returned with them to Mugholis- 
tén, where he ruled many years in peace; Hydar at K4shghar being his tributary. 
On his return this time to Mugholistén, Kabak was killed at Turfén by his nobles, 
and his head brought to Yinus as a token of friendship ; but he punished the bearers, 
and reproved the nobles for slaying their Prince, even though a rebel. After he had 
killed Bardj Oghlén at Carétoci, Ydnus sent his eldest daughter, Mihr Nigar Khdénim, 
as wife to Sult4n Ahméd, the son of Abd S4id, to cement the friendship and main- 
tain the alliance his father had initiated between the long estranged Mughol and 
Chaghtéy. And now on his establishment in the government of Mugholistén, 
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880 H.=1475 A.D., he gave his youngest daughter, Cutligh Nigér Khénim, in T.R. 
marriage to ’Umar Shekh (another son of Abt Séid), his friend and ally, the Gover- 
nor of Andijén. She became the mother of the celebrated B&bur B&dshéh, the 
Emperor of India, and founder of the Mughol dynasty there. 

Yunus and ’Umar Shekh, being friendly neighbours, often exchanged visits in 
their respective dominions. On one of these occasions "Umar sought the aid of 
Yunus to oust Ahmad from Samarcand; but he refused on account of his marri 
relations with both. Ahmad, however, being informed of the plot prepared to attack 
his brother, who at once called in the aid of Yunus, and settling him at Akhsi, thus 
averted the menaced hostility. 

’Umar now wished Ytinus to retire, but, as he refused, they fought, and Yinus 
capturing his son-in-law, made peace, and restored him to his government. He then 
returned to Mugholistéin. On this Ahmad renewed his preparations to attack "Umar 
Shekh, and he again summoned Yunus, and settled him at Marghildn. At this 
juncture Khoja Nasiruddin ’Ubedullah, a divine whose sanctity drew crowds to pros- 
trate themselves in the dust before him, intervened and made peace between the three 
belligerents—Abmad, ’Umar and Yunus, in the last of whom the arbiter, to his 
surprise, instead of the uncouth, wild Mughol he expected to see, found a reverential 
devotee, an elegant Chief, and polished scholar, the compeer of the learned Ulugh 
Beg. He treated him with marked fayour and patronage, pronounced him a good 
Musalmén, and, declaring his Mughol to be within the fold of the faithful, prohibited 
as unlawful the custom of enslaving them as Ka/ir= infidels. 

In K&shghar, meanwhile, another Prince was rising into power. The widow of 
S4niz, whom Dost Muhammad had taken to wife when he attacked Y&rkand, became, 
after his death, the wife of Hydar, the brother of her first husband. She had borne 
Séniz two sons, AbAbakar and ’Umar; and to his brother she bore two other sons, 
Muhammad Husen, Girik&n (the father of the author here quoted), and Sayyid 
Muhammad Mirzé. This matron, Jam&k Aghé, favoured her first born, Ab&bakar, 
who was a gigantic athlete, a brave soldier, and cunning hunter. These qualities 
made him very popular amongst the nobles, and his mother, deceiving Hydar as to 
the character of his ambition, eecretly drew away the nobles from his Court to the 
side of her son, and encouraged him to recover his birthright, and take the lead in 
the government. Abdbakar having soon collected some three thousand followers, 
fled to Y4rkand, and, seizing the city, set up as independent ruler in succession to 
Séniz Mirza. 

His brother ’Umar joined him there, and they shortly set out together to annex 
Khutan. On the way there, however, they quarrelled, and Abd&bakar, depriving his 
insubordinate and ambitious brother of sight, sent him back to Hydar at Kashghar. 
From this, on its fall, he went to Samarcand, but returned again after some years, 
and died there in 921 H. = 1514 A.D. 

Khutan at this time was in the possession of two brothers, Kh4n Nazr and 
Cul Nazr, the hereditary descendants of Khizr Shéh, a brother of Amir Khudé- 
did, who had given the place to him in the distribution of his government amongst 
his family. These two brothers, in the anarchy following on the death of Sayyid 
‘Ali, became independent, and made repeated attempts to subdue both Yarkand and 
Kashghar. Consequently Hydar did not now oppose Abd4bakar in his attempt to 
reduce them. His first expedition failed, but in the second, which shortly followed it, 
whilst swearing to terms on the Curan, a scuffle ensued regarding the possession of 
the book, and in the melée both brothers were seized and killed. In the midst of the 
confusion Abébakar took possession of the city, and proclaimed himself King. He 
was for some time following this engaged in a succession of expeditions to subjugate 
the hill districts to the south and west of Khutan; and, having finally secured his 
conquests in those quarters, he next turned his arms against Hydar at Kashghar. 

At this time ’Abdul Cudus (who had killed Shekh Jam&l Khar, and liberated 
Yiinus, for which service he had been rewarded with the rank of Amir and title of 
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Gurik4n, and granted the government of the Doghlat tribe in Andijén, but who had 
since rebelled and fled the country) was a refugee with Hydar, who had given him his 
daughter Aghé Sultén Khénim in marriage ; and he now sent him against Abdbakar 
who was plundering Yaéngi Hissér. The successful young soldier, however, quickly 
defeated him, and Cudts, with three hundred men, fled to Badakhshén. Here he 
joined Sult4n Mahmid, who gave him the government of Cundiz, where he was 
subsequently killed in a border skirmish with the Kator infidels. 

After the defeat and flight of Cudus, Hydar issued with an army of thirty thousand 
men to oppose the advance of Abdbakar, but was driven back with great loss. In 
this extremity he sent urgent appeals for succour to his maternal uncle, Yunus, who, 
hastily collecting fifteen thousand Mughol, hurried to the aid of his tributary protegé. 
On his approach Ab&bakar called in his plundering parties and retired to his capital; 
and Hydar, now joined by Yunus, followed to besiege him in Yarkand. 

Abdbakar, however, nothing daunted by their advance, made a vigorous sally 
from the city, and put them all to flight in the greatest disorder and haste. Hydar, 
with only two or three attendants who could keep pace with him, reached K&shghar 
without drawing rein in twenty-four hours, whilst the panic struck Mughol fled with- 
out ever turning to look behind them. Ab&bakar, proud of his success, lavished 
rewards on his soldiers; and Hydar, disgusted, was only too glad to get md of the 
rabble who now deserted him; whilst Yunus, full of wrath, took his way back to 
Mugholistén vowing condign vengeance. 

He returned the following year, 885 H.=1480A.D. with sixty thousand Mughol, 
and joining Hydar and his new levy of thirty thousand men at KAshghar, they 
marched together to Yérkand, and completely invested the cily. AbdAbakar, in face of 
the odds against him, confined himself to the defence of his capital, for which he had 
only five thousand men, including three thousand tried veterans; and he employed 
them to the best advantage, and with an unlooked for success in his sallies. 

Each of his horsemen was accompanied by an archer, and a sworded shield-bearer 
on each side. As they neared the enemy, and their horse came to the charge, the 
bowmen shot their arrows, whilst the shield-bearers capered and tumbled, and, rat- 
tling their shields, performed wild antics to frighten the adversary’s horse; and with 
such success that many of their riders were thrown and at once beheaded. In this man- 
ner Ab&bakar’s skirmishers advanced against the besiegers, and, a sudden panic seizing 
the Mughol, they broke and fled in utter disorder. The efforts of Yunus failing to 
rally them, he was forced to follow, and retired with his discomfited host to Acsu, 
where he wintered with his family and army. Hydar meanwhile was pursued by 
Abébakar, and hastily collecting five thousand families, abandoned his capital and 
joined Yunus. On this K4shghar fell into the hands of the victor, and thousands of 
ita people, fleeing from tle vengeance of his soldiery, emigrated to Andijan. 

On the first occasion of Yunus coming to K4shghar to aid Séniz against Hydar 
and Dost Muhammad, he married Sha&h Begum, the daughter of Shé&h Sultan 
Muhammad, the King of Badakhsh4n. She bore him two sons and two daughters, 
namely, Mahmid, born 868 H.=1465 A.D., and Ahmad, and Nigér Khaénim and 
Daulat Khénim. During his stay at Acsi this winter after the defeat at Yarkand, 
Hydar, having lost Késhghar and anxious to secure Acsti for himself, detached the 
youthful Ahmad from his father on the promise of giving him the place so soon as he 
recovered his own government; and they both rebelled and seized one of the two 
forts the place contained. 

On this Yunus summoned his eldest son, Mahmtd, who, during his absence ruled 
in Mugholistén, to come to his aid. He arrived in seventeen days with thirty thousand 
Mughol, and they then besieged the rebellious Hydar. After forty days, during 
which Ahmad repenting of his folly had effected his escape and gained the pardon of 
his parent, Hydar, finding himself deserted and hard pressed for food, surrendered 
unconditionally. Yunus generously pardoned his treachery, and, on his departure 
in the spring, took him to Mugkolistén, and there attached his son, Muhammad 
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Husen (the father of my author), a lad aged twelve years, as companion to Mahmid ; 
and they grew up together mutual friends as King and Minister. 

In the summer following, Ytinus purposed another attack upon Ab&bakar for the 
recovery of K4shghar, but was called to Andijén and settled at Ush by Umar Shekh, 
who was again threatened by Ahmad seeking to seize Téshkand and Shéhrukhi, 
which, since the death of Shekh Jamé4l, had fallen into his hands as part of Fargh4na. 
Ytinus passed the winter at Ush, and thus prevented war between the quarreleome 
brothers; and in spring, leaving Hydar and Muhammad Husen in the government of 
Ush, rejoined the Mughol under Mahmid. On his departure, Umar, jealous and 
mistrustful of the presence of Hydar, ousted him, and he went with his son as a 
refugee to Ab&bakar at K&shghar. Here he detained Muhammad Husen a year, and 
then sent him to Sultan Mahmidd, son of Abi Séid, the Governor of Badakhsén, 
whence he subsequently was invited to rejoin Yunus, and give him the benefit of the 
medical skill for which he had obtained a reputation in the country, and nurse him 
during his last fatal illness. 

In the autumn following this, however, Ahmad, taking advantage of the absence 
of Yunus, attacked TA&shkand, and ’Umar once more recalling his trusty ally settled 
him at Syrém for the winter. Whilst here, his second son, Ahmad, hating the 
restraints of city life, deserted Yunus, and with a number of his Mughol returned to 
the freedom of his steppes. His flight was unnoticed owing to the danger threatened 
by the advance from Samarcand of the other Ahmad, to check whose progress 
Mahmid was sent out with thirty thousand men. He was joined in the vicinity of 
the menaced city by "Umar Shekh with fifteen thousand men from Farghéna, and 
they both attacked the enemy. After a few unimportant skirmishes the Khoja 
Nasiruddin ’Ubedulla interposed to prevent further hostility between the brethren, 
and made peace between the three by giving the bone of contention to Yitinus, who 
now in 890 H.=1484 A.D. became King at Téshkand. Asa bond of friendship on 
assuming the government, he betrothed his son, Mahmtid, to CarAktz, the “ black- 
eyed” daughter of Ahmad; and the belligerents then retired to their respective 
governments the best of friends. 

Yunus fell sick shortly following this, and, after a lingering illness of two years, 
died aged seventy-four years. He was the most enlightened, merciful, and just of 
all the Mughol Khéns, and stands amongst them an unique character for learning, 
liberality and piety. 

Mahmid now succeeded to the throne at T&shkand ; but the death of Yunus was 
the signal for a fresh outbreak of hostilities, and Ahmad and ’Umar, free from the 
controlling influence of his superior character, at once renewed a rival contest for its 
possession. Mahmid easily repulsed a force sent against him by ’Umar Shekh, but in 
the year following Ahmad attacked the city with an overwhelming force of a hundred 
and fifty thousand men, and would have taken it but for the treachery of his General, 
Shéhibeg Kh&n or Shaibén. 

This successful adventurer, the founder of the Shaibén dynasty in M&warfnahar, 
was the son of Sh&h Budégh, and grandson of Abilkhyr. After the death of 
Burdj Kh4n he experienced varied fortunes in Méwardnahar, and finally took service 
with Ahmad, and was classed amongst his nobles, over all of whom, except only 
Mir ’Abdul ’Ali Tarkhén, he held superior rank. His exalted position—which he 
maintained with a body-guard of three hundred devoted adherents of his own tribe— 
and the dislocated state of society at the time, favored the ambitious views of this 
Uzbak fortune hunter. During his service at Samarcand he had made several friends, 
and not a few jealous rivals as well, against the machinations of whom his trusty 
band of countrymen afforded him protection. The present opportunity offered him 
a chance he did not fail to take advantage of. During the three days siege of 
Taéshkand, he opened communications, and plotted with Mahmud to desert Ahmad, 
and join him with the force under his command. 
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The arrangement was that Mahmid should make a sally seemingly against him, 
but really throw his force against Abdul Ali, whilst he himself, feigning retreat, 
would fall upon and plunder Ahmad’s camp. The scheme was successfully carried 
out. Ahmad lost his camp and army, thousands in their flight being drowned in the 
Parag and Khyr rivers, and himeelf with difficulty escaped to the capital with only 
a few followers. Peace was now made through the intervention of the Khoja 
Nasiruddin, and the luxurious and haughty Ahmad, giving the betrothed Cardkuz to 
Mahmiid in marriage, acknowledged him as an independent King. 

After this Mahmud gave his elder sister by a year, Khib Nig&ér Khaénim, in 
marriage to Muhammad Husen, Gurikén, the companion of his youth and the faith- 
ful friend and supporter of his father, and appointed him to the Government of 
Oratappa. To Shé&hibeg Khén at the same time, in return for his services at 
Tashkand, he gave the Government of Turkistdn. 

Muhammad Husen ruled at Oratappa for nine years, during which the following 
important political changes occurred in the neighbouring States. Farghdna, after the 
death of ’Umar Shekh, was contested by his two sons, Ba&bur and Jah&ngir. 
Bukhdré and Samarcand were contested by Bayncar and Sultén Ah, the sons of 
Sultan Mahmid the son of Abi Sa’id on the one hand, and by Shéhibeg on the 
other. Khurasén flourished under the glorious and powerful rule of Sultén Husen 
Mirzé. Whilst ’Iréc, on the death of YAactb, the son of ’Uzin Hasan, passed into the 
hands of Shéh Isméil, the founder of the new Saffavi dynasty. The Dasht Capchac, 
meanwhile, was ruled by Burindiic, the Chief of the Juji és. And Shish=T&sh- 
kand continued the seat of Mahmid, the son of Yinus, who was the most noted 
Prince of Chaght&y descent. He first in 889H.=1484 A.D. settled the Mughol, 
who are also called Caré Khitéy, in cities, and established the rule of their 
Khans who now roamed full masters of Shésh, which they held up to 908H.= 
1492 A.D. 

The Mughol Khans were from father to son, Toghlic Tymitir, who was set on the 
throne by Amir Bolfji, Khizr Khoja,:Sher ’Ali, Wais, Yunus, and Mahmud. Their 
ministers or hereditary governors were from father to son, Amir Bol&ji, who first 
introduced Isl4m amongst the Mughol, Khuddédéd, Sayyid Ahmad, Sayyid ’All, 
Muhammad Hydar, and Muhammad Husen. 

The settlement of Shéhibeg at Turkistén gave offence to his enemies, the sons 
of Gad&y and Jani Beg, who, at the instigation of the aggrieved Ahmad, collected 
the Cazzfc and Uzbak, and waged war with Mahmud. He was twice defeated by 
them, and then, hig supporter deserting him, his Court became the refuge of all sorts 
of adventurers and outlaws. 

’Umar Shekh at this time 899H.=1498A.D. was crushed to death by the fall 
of his house, and Ahmad at once set out from Samarcand to secure Andijén from 
annexation by the Mughol. The nobles, however, set Babur, the son of the deceased 
Chief, aged twelve years, on the throne, and called in the aid of Mahmid for his 
support. Ahmad, in the interim, had advanced to Marghil4n, and, falling sick there, 
concluded peace, and hurried back, but died on his way to the capital. On this Sultén 
Mahmiid from Hissfr seized Samarcand. He died there after a rule of only six months, 
and then Béyncar Mirzé succeeded. Mahmid Khan, with the hope of restoring his 
declining authority, now hastened to contest ite possession with him; but, his rabble 
being routed at Miank4l, he returned to Tashkand, and to stave off attack from 
himself, incited Shahibeg to invade the country. This the ambitious Uzbak imme- 
diately did, and ended by conquering Samarcand and Bukh4ré, an enterprise in which 
he was aided by Babur. 

Shéhibeg Khén now turned his arms against Mahmid at TAshkand, and he, 
long since reduced to a mere semblance of independence, hastily called to his aid 
his younger brother, Ahmad, who was ruling the nomads in Mugholistén. He arrived 
in time to oppose the Uzbak attack, but their conjoined forces were defeated, and 
both brothers were captured with most of their men. Shéahibeg liberally set free 
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Mahmid and Ahmad, but retained nearly all their troops in his own service. The T.R. 
brothers, with the wreck of their army and a few adherents who still clung to them, 
retired to Acsi, where Ahmad died in the ensuing winter 909H.=1508 A.D. 

Mahmid after this, not being able to live in peace with his son and successor, 
Mansir, retired to Mugholist4n, and after five years of very varied troubles amongst 
the nomads there, returned to Taéshkand to seek a2 government from Shéhibeg. But 
the rising conqueror, anticipating trouble from this rightful heir to the Government, 
killed him and all his family on the bank of the Khujénd river in 914H.=1508-9 
A.D. ; and the date is commemorated in the chronogram /abi daryde Khujand=“ bank 
of the Khujand river.” 

Ahmad, after he had quitted his father at Syrém, as before mentioned, returned 
to Mugholist&n, and spent ten years in reducing the tribes to subjection; and he and 
his sons ruled there independently from 900 to 948H.=1494 to 1541A.D. Dumng 
the first two years he destroyed the Arl&t family, exterminated the Jarés and other 
nobles, and drove out the Céloji tribe into the Calmdc territory. His terrible 
slaughters gained him the name of A/aja, or “ the slayer,” by which he is known in 
history. His successes against the Cazzac and Uzbak and Calmdéc secured order 
throughout the wide extent of Mugholistén, and protected the country over a length 
of seven or eight months’ journey from external invaders. 

In 905H.=1499A.D., having thus settled Mugholistén, Alaja set out against 
Abfbakar at K4shghar. On his approach Abdbakar, provisioning both K4shghar 
and Yangi Hise4r, retired to Yarkand, and there shut himself up in its fort. Alaja, 
after some resistance, took Yangi Hiss4r, and on ite fall, KAshghar surrendering, he 
wintered there. Early next spring he marched against Y4rkand, but failing to take 
the place, plundered the suburbs, and pursued the fugitive peasantry into the hills 
on the west. 

On this AbSbakar issued from Y4rkand, and occupying the pass conducting out of 
the hills, there lay in wait for the enemy. He surprised and defeated Ahmad, recovered 
the booty taken by his troops, and drove him on from K4shghar to Mugholistén. 
It was a year after his return from this campaign that Ahmad, leaving his eldest son, 
Manstr, to govern the Mughol, took his younger sons, Sa’id and Baéb4&jdéc, with him 
to the aid of his brother against Shéhibeg, as has been mentioned. 

Ahmad, or Alaja Khan, left seventeen sons of whom Mansiir, the eldest, succeed- 
ed to the government. Iskandar died soon after his father, and finally Sa’id returned 
from his exile, and divided the country with Mansir. On the death of the father, 
however, all the sons quarrelled over the division of his territory, and Ab&bakar, 
seizing the opportunity of their discord, attacked and took Acst, from which Manstr 
had retired to Kuis4n; whence, now on the fall of his capital, he fled to Mugholist4n. 
Abébakar plundered Acsti, and, destroying its fortifications and houses, transported 
the population to Ush Turfén, whither also he transferred the Government; and, 
leaving a garrison in support, returned by way of K4shghar to his capital laden with 
the treasures amassed by Ahmad during a reign of twenty-five years. 

Mansir, meanwhile, fought his brothers Khalil and Sa’id for the government of 
the Mughol, whilst their uncle, Mahmtd, unable to check the disorder or bring the 
brothers to reason, left the country for Tashkand, where, with all his family and 
followers, he was killed, as before related. Mansir ultimately succeeded in recovering 
Kiisdn and Acsi from his brothers Ayman and Béb&jdc, who, on the decline of 
Abfbakar’s rule, had taken possession of, restored, and re-peopled those ancient seats. 
And in 912 H.=1506 A.D., at Acsti, he met and made peace with Sa’id, who, 
having seized K4shghar from Abébakar, now shared the country with him, and 
acknowledged his mghts as elder brother, and “coined and prayed” in his name. 
They reigned in peace for twenty years, during which the country flourished, and 
order was so securely established that travellers journeyed singly from Khémil on 
the Khita border to Andijén through the length of the land without fear or care for 
provisions, finding hotels at every stage on the road. 
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Manstr during this period waged a succession of ghazdt or religious wars against 
the Calm4c and Khitay. In one of these, the Khoja Tajiddin of Ktisén or Kuiché 
was killed. He was a descendant of the Mauléné Arshaduddin, who converted 
Toghlic Tymir; and was the pupil of Maul4né ’Ali Ghazz4n of Tis= Mashhad. 
Tajiddin studied for some time under Khoja Nasiriddin ’Ubedulla, and was for fi 
years in the service of Ahmad and Mansir. He traded and farmed largely, and, 
acquiring much wealth and influence, took a prominent part in the government of 
the country. 

After his, campaigns on the Khité border, Manstr warred with the Cazz&e and 
Uzbak at Aris in Mugholistén, where his best General, Sufi Mirz&4 Begjik, was 
killed. After this he retired to Jalish and Turfén, and seldom again took the field. 
On the death of Sa’id he made an attempt to recover Acsi, but was driven back, and 
died in 950 H. = 1542 A.D., aged sixty years, having reigned forty-three. He 
left two sons, Sh4h Kh4n and Muhammad Sultan, and a daughter, whom Sa’fd took 
for his son Rashid. During his later years Manstr resigned his government to 
his eldest son, and retired to private life for devotion to religious exercises. He is 
described as a pious Musalman, and a good Governor, simple in ceremony, and atten- 
tive to the wants of his people. Yet as illustrative of the sentiments of morality in 
his time, it is related of him that he kept as private chaplain a Cari or “ chaunter 
of the Curén.” He was a man with a perfect intonation, clear voice, and unfailing 
memory, but he was slovenly in dress, filthy in habits, and beastly in practices—qualities 
that gained him the opprobious nickname of Mangas:k. The courtiers were scanda- 
lized by his shameless depravities, and urged his dismissal on the grounds of his having 
been taken in an unnatural crime with a cow, but the pious King rejected their 
petition with the rebuke that he kept the man to teach him to read the Curén, not 
to rape cattle. 

‘ Mansir’s brother Sa’id, who took K4shghar from Abdbakar, has the following 
history :—When fourteen years old, he and his brother, B&b&j4c, accompanied their 
father to the aid of his brother Mahmid when he was attacked at T4shkand by 
Shéhibeg. In the fight at Akhsi, this Sa’id was wounded in the hip by an arrow, 
and fell into the hands of Shekh Béyzid, the Governor of the place, who imprisoned 
him. In the year following, Shahibeg invaded Farghéna, killed Baéyzid and his 
brother, Ahmad Tanbal, and all their family, and annexed the country. He liberated 
Sa’id and took him to Samarcand, and thence with his army in the campaign against 
Khusro Shéh, who had seized Hissfér Cundiz and Badakhshén. On their return to 
Samarcand, and the departure of Sh&hibeg on his expedition against Khiva, Sa’{d 
escaped to Uzkand, and thence joined his uncle, Mahmdd, at Yatakand in Mugho- 
listin. In the factions then dividing the tribes there, Sa’id joined his brother, 
Khalil, who ruled the Cirghiz. During four years they warred against their elder 
brother, Manstr, and their uncle, Mahmid, tll, finally, the latter withdrew and 
returned to Téshkand where he was killed, as related. 

On the departure of Mahmid, Manstr again took the field against Sa’id and 
Khalil, and marching from Jalish and Turfén, met and fought them at Jérin Jalék. 
Each army put forward a champion for single combat. Sa’id’s man, one Shekh ’Ali, 
was unhorsed in the first encounter by Cutlugh, the champion of Manstir. On this 
the Cirghiz rushed forward to rescue their fallen champion, and the Mughol, too, 
advancing to support their hero, both sides joined in battle. Khalil and Sa’fd, unable 
to make head or stand against their superior numbers, both fled the field, and Mansur, 
securing the Cirghiz, carried them away bodily and settled them at J&lish. 

The fugitives went to join Mahmid, but, on arrival at Akhst, learned of his 
execution, and were themselves made prisoners. Khalil was killed, and Sa’id was 
taken before Jénibeg, the uncle of Sh&hibeg, who, having recently fallen from his 
horse and injured his head and reason, gave him his liberty. He at once set out to 
join Babur at Kabul by way of Badakhshdn, where he rested awhile with Mirz& 
Khan in the Zafar fort. At this time the strong highlands on the east of Badakh- 
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shén belonged to K4shghar, to which they had been annexed by Abdbakar; whilst T.R. 
_ the cultivated vallies to the west were held by the Uzbak. Between the two, a few 
narrow giens were all that remained to a heretic king, called Shé&h Ré&zidddin, 
Chirdghkush, whom the Badakhshi had set on the throne. Amongst them in his 

little fort of Zafar, Mirz4 Khan, the only Musalm4n in the country, led a hard and 
solitary life, pinched for the bare necessaries of existence. 

Sa’id remained three years at Kabul, till Shéhibeg or Shaib&n was killed at the 

battle of Marv by Shéh Isma’{l, the new King of Persia, and then accompanied Babur 
to Cundiz. Meanwhile, Sayyid Muhammad Mirz4, son of Muhammad Hydar (my 
author’s uncle), had expelled J&émibeg and secured Andij4n. And he now sought the 
support of BAbur, who sent Sa’id and other Mughol nobles to occupy the provihce ; 
and Sayyid Muhammad, on being relieved of the government, was appointed #ésbegi 
of the Mughol. 
' Following this, Ab&bakar, thinking to profit by the dislocated state of affairs 
across the border, invaded Andijén with twenty thousand men from K4shghar, but 
was defeated at Titligh, two farsakh from the city, by Sa’id with only fifteen 
hundred men. In this interim, Bébur, having defeated the Uzbuk at Hissér and 
driven them out of M&wardnahar, mounted the throne at Samarcand in 917 H.= 
1509-10A.D. In the spring, however, the Uzbak returned from T4shkand under 
’Ubedulla Khan, who seized Bukh4ré. 

B&bur went out to oppose him, but was defeated at Ghajdaw4n, and retiring to 
the capital, fled thence with his family to Hissér; and the Uzbak once more gained 
the ascendancy. Sa’id, too, at the same time, advanced to check the enemy at 
Téshkand, but he also was defeated, and driven back to Andij4n by Styunj, who 
overran the border districts. 

On the return of B&bur, with the Persian army sent to his aid by Shah Isma’tl, 
Sa’id, in the spring of 918H.=1511A.D., went to seek the aid of C4sim, the Capchéc 
King. But he returned unsuccessful, and when, two years later, the Uzbak with a 
numberless host invaded Fargh4na, he quitted the country in Rab: ’Awwal, the spring 
of 920 H.—1518A.D., and retired to Yatakand on the borders of Mugholist4n. From 
this he presently invaded K&shghar where Ab&bakar, now aged sixty years, was as 
weak in authority as he was unpopular in rule. 

On the approach of the invader, Abdbakar, transporting the entire population 
to Y4rkand, destroyed the ancient fort and city of Kashghar, which from remote 
times had been the capital of the country, and the residence of the kings of the 
Afrdsy&b dynasty. 

Regarding this ancient city, Mirz& Hydar gives the following account in the 
Tarikhi Rashid: :—Afrésyéb was a Turk, and is the Bocé Khan of the Mughol. He 
was the son of Pash, the son of Kharshin, the son of Tir, the son of Faridin. In 
later times KAshghar was the capital of Sdtoc Bughra Khén, who introduced Islim. 
After him it was the capital of Gorkhén, the Caré Khitéy King, who ruled over all 
M4wardénahar; and of his successor Koshlik, the Chief of the Naymén tribe of 
Christians, who was killed by the troops of Changiz in S4righ Chopdn, whither he had 
fled for refuge amongst the Badakhshi. 

In the division of his empire, Changiz gave the countries of Mugholistén, Caré 
Khitéy, Turkistaén, and Méwardénahar to his son Chaghtay. And similarly, in the 
distribution of his nobles, he gave to him the Doghl&t tribe. Chaghtay settled them 
in, the Mangléy Siba from Shash on the west to Jélish on the east, and from Isigh Kol 
on the north to Sarigh Uyghtr on the south. The first Doghlét who resided in the 
Sérigh Uyghir region was Amir Béyzid, and the government has descended from 
father to son to. Ababakar. 

K4shghar formerly produced many things that are not now known in the country, 
expecially the furs called cdécim=otter, and sinjab=ermine. Its limits are, on the 
west, Shésh and the high mountains of Bolor, which form achain from south to north, 
where they join the range of Mugholistén; on the east, the country beyend Turfén 
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to the borders of the Calm&c country, “of which nobody knows anything but the 
Calméc.” Its limit on the north is Artosh, and on the south Khutan. It is a month’s 
journey from north to south, but, if one mde hard from west to east, he passes 
beyond cultivation and habitation in a single day. : 

The rivers are all between K&shghar and Khutan, and this is the only fertile 
part of the country: all the rest is a desert of sand, with thick jangal, and vast 
saline wastes, and nothing else. Many large cities have flourished on it in ancient 
times, but of them only Lob and Katak are now known by name. Signs of others 
are found, and again lost in the shifting sands, by hunters of the tiger, wild camel, 
and wild ox. The country produces lots of fruits and flowers, but there is no money. - 
All trade is by barter. The soil is poor and unproductive, and requires much toil 
consequently it is impossible to support an army in thecountry. In spring high 
winds obscure the air with dust, much worse than in India. K4&ashghar in comparison 
with Dashti Capch4éc and Calmfc is as a populous city, with all sorts of availables ; 
but in comparison with Samarcand it is as a bare desert. As the proverb says, 
“ Ask those from Hell of Purgatory, and they call it Paradise.” It is, however, a 
safe retreat from plunderers and marauders, and well suited as a place of seclusion and 
spiritual meditation, and has long been noted for its saints, monks, and recluses. 

Abébakar now destroyed the ancient capital of this country. He demolished its 
fort, and levelled its suburbs, and with ten thousand men in seven days built the new 
fort of Kashghar on the high bank of the Timan river, a little higher up its course. 
Its area is 150 yarib=50 acres; its walls were twenty yards high, and at top wide 
enough for four horsemen abreast; the tower and bastions rose ten yards higher, and 
were all wonderfully strong. 

He stored this new fort with provisions, and, leaving a garrison under his General, 
Yusufy4n, retired to Y4ngi Hiss4r. This, too, he put in a state for defence, and then 
returning to his capital fortified its defences with all haste; and having finished these 
preparations, he again set out to oppose the invaders, who were pressing on from 
Atbashi. 


Sa’id left his baggage with the families at Timan-b4shi, the head waters of the 
Tuiman river—the limit between Mugholistén and Késhehar—to follow afterwards, and 
himself pushing on with the fighting men on the third day reached Artosh. On the 
next day he seized the defences abandoned by Abdbakar on Uch Burhan ridge, and 
came in sight of the newly built fort, three /arsakth off to the southward. 


Here he mustered his army, four thousand seven hundred men, all experienced 


‘soldiers who had’ seen twelve years’ service in Mdwardnahar. Amongst them were 


Doghlat, Carécilac, Dokhtoy, Birlds, Yarazin, Ordatagi, Atarchi, Konji, Jarés, Babarin, 
Begjik, Céloji, Cérlic, Makrit, Shonc&r, and other nobles, each with his following of one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred men. From this Sa’fd crossed the Ttiman at the 
Sarman ford, two farsakk from the fort, and meeting the army sent by Abdbakar, who 
himself remained at Sogholtic in support of the garrison, defeated and pursued it up to 
the walls, under which he camped for the night. During the darkness the garrison 
abandoned the fort, and fled to Yarkand, and Sa’id, pushing on, laid siege to Yangi 
Hissér, the key to the capture of both Kashghar and Y4rkand. The citadel was held 
ae Generals of Ab&bakar, who had been taken out of prison to conduct its 
efence. 


The chief of these waf Mir Wali who, in the early career of his master, had 
subjugated for him the country of Bolor to the borders of Céyrtagin or Cardtakin, 
Badakhshén, Tibat, and Kashmir; who, later, had taken Acsi and Kus4n, and, 
clearing them of Cirghiz and Mughol, had subdued Mugholistén ; and who, finally, 
invaded Fargh4na, and ravaged Jagrék, Ush, and Uzkand. In Abdbakar’s second 
invasion of Andijén and defeat at Tuitligh, he suspected his own people of treachery, 
and executed several hundred of them summarily. He reduced his General, Mir Wali, 
with ignominy, rooted out his beard, emasculated him and all the males of his family, 
subjected the females to dishonour, and cast all into prison to labour on the roads. 
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This Mir Wali now, through fear of his master’s vengeance, held out for two T.R. 


months at Yangi Hissér, and then, hearing of Abdbdkar’s flight from the capital, 
surrendered his trust to Sa’id who, placing his own governor with a garrison in the 
fort, at once hurried on to Y4rkand. 

Here Ab4&bakar, during the siege of Yangi Hiss&r, had been busy emptying his 
armoury of its accumulated stores, and clearing the prisons of the crowded victims of 
his wrath. He now distributed sixty thousand suite of armour, including twelve | 
thousand horse trappings, amongst the population who were enrolled en masse for 
the defence of the capital. A timid peasantry, gardeners, handicraftsmen of all 
trades, and other peaceable citizens, who had never handled a spear, nor shot an arrow, 
far less wielded a sword, and who, during a generation of unexampled tyranny, had 
grown up cowed by despotic condemnations to dungeons, prisoner gangs, tortures, 
mutilations and executions, now had arms, of which they knew not the use, thrust 
into their unwilling hands, and were driven out to fight. 

With such a pressed rabble multitude Abébakar essayed from his capital to raise 
the siege of Yangi Hissér. At the first stage out his disorderly mob, coming in 
sight of an outpost picket of Sa’id’s army, at once took fright, cast away the arms 
forced upon them, and dispersed in all directions. Ab&bakar was now past further 
explosions of wrath and torture. He returned to his palace, set his son, Jahangir, in 
the charge of the city, and, packing up his treasures, retired with them to Khutan. 
Six days later, Jahéngir, on the fall of Yangi Hissér, collecting his valuables, gave 
the city up to plunder, and in the confusion and strife that ensued effected his escape 
to Sanju. 

Sa’id, on receiving intelligence of these events at Y4rkand, immediately sent 
forward Khoja ’Ali Bahadur to secure the place ; and he took possession of the city at 
the end of Rajab 920H.=1518A.D. Sa’id followed with the rest of his army largely 
increased by new accessions, and mounting the throne gave the place up to plunder 
for two months ; during which his troops ransacked every corner, despoiled the citizens 
and their previous plunder, and secured an immense booty in rich merchandize of 
all sorts, together with the abandoned treasures amassed by Abdbakar during a reign 
of forty-eight years. 

Immediately on arrival at the capital, Sa’id sent out parties in pursuit of the 
fugitives. Abébakar fled before them from Khutan to Carfnghotégh. Here at 
Act&sh he burnt, and cast into the river what he could not carry away into the 
mountains, and killing the spare horses and camels fled towards Tibat. On the road 
his followers, scenting death ahead, plundered and deserted him. 

The fugitive, after wandering hungry and demented some time over the bleak, 
desolate, and inhospital tablelands of the Tibat plateau, on the approach of winter, 
turned in search of shelter from the biting frosts of that elevated region into the 
sheltered valleys towards Khutan. He was intercepted, seized, and killed by a 
party of his many pursuers in the Cardéc4sh valley, where a mean tomb on the river 
bank, two stages from Shahfdulla Khoja, now marks the site of his grave. 

His pursuers, after taking possession of Khutan and its treasury, sent out 
numerous parties on his track, and the roads leading to the mountains. One of 
these, at Sarpul, found his abandoned cattle and treasures, and fishing out the 
sparkling gems from the clear stream, returned with a rich store of pearls, rubies, 
emeralds and diamonds, with rare silks and other costly treasures. 

Jah4ngir—he was married to Khadija Sultén Khé&nim, full sister of Sa’id and 
fourth daughter of Alaja Khan who fell into the hands of Ab&bakar when he took 
Acsi—was similarly pursued, and finally taken at S4nji. He was sent prisoner to 
Y4ngi Hiss4r, and ultimately executed there by order of Sa’id. Ab&bakar had many 
children, of whom he killed several for trivial offences. Jahéngir was his eldest son, 
by Kh4énzada Begum, the sister of Mahmud. 

During his long reign of forty-eight years, Ab&bakar subdued Tibat to the 
borders of Kashmir. In 905 H.=1499 A.D. he defeated Alaja Khan, and drove 
him from the country. He subjugated Bolor, and annexed most of the hazérajdi= 
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“thousands” of Badakhsh4n as far as Tang; and for twelve years this region, as far as 
Sérigh Chopén, formed part of the K4shghar divén=demesne, till Sa’id, on conquer- 
ing: the country, gave this district to his General Mir Beg. He, however, was 
opposed by Mirz4 Khén of Wakhén, one of the Aazaracht of the Badakhshén 
hazérajdt, the limit of which is called Durwazi Wakh4n by the Badakhshi, and 
Sérigh Chopaén by the K4shghari. In the time of Shéhibeg, AbAbakar invaded Andijén 
and annexed Ush, and M4d and Uzkand. He subdued all Mugholistén, dispersed the 
Mughol, and drove the Cirghiz to join Mansur at Jélish and Turffn. And finally, on 
the death of Alaja, he annexed Acsi and Uch Turfén. 

He excavated all the ruins and mounds about K4shghar, Yaérkand and Khutan 
in search of buried treasure. This work was carried on summer and winter by the 
labour of convict gangs of men and women in separate chains ; they were so punished for 
the most trivial offences with the worst criminals. Each gang consisted of from ten to 
twenty prisoners secured together by a chain running from one to the other through 
a collar fastened round the neck of each. They were ruled by merciless overseers 
who for a slight default in discipline were themselves consigned to the gang, and were 
fed on the scantiest fare. 

By their toil Ab&bakar accumulated vast treasures from these ruined cities ; for 
nothing escaped him, even the dust being sifted for gems. Inavault in some ruins 
near Khutan—which is described as a most ancient city, and remarkable for the 
absence of the ’asa=magpie, which is common elsewhere in the country; and if per- 
chance one should appear it is counted an ill omen, and the people turn out and drive 
it away—were found twenty-seven 4iém=jar, each capable of holding a fully armed 
bowman, without his body touching its sides. Each 4iém contained a copper aftdba 
=ewer, with an iron spout that projected to the level of its brim. Each aftéda was 
one and a half gaz=yard high, and when filled with water was as much as two men 
could lift. As found each was full of gold dust, and the space between it and the 
containing ‘hém was packed with silver 6¢/2sh, each the size of an ancient brick and 
depressed in the centre. Each dd/ish weighed five hundred mithedi. (The mithedl of 
the present day weighs sixty grains). In each jar was found a paper with a Turki 
inscription—“ For the wedding of the son of Khumér Khétén,” but who or what 
she was nobody knows. All this wealth was deposited in Abébakar’s treasury, and 
now fell into the possession of Sa’fd. 

Ab&bakar was frightfully cruel in his punishments. He used to slay and muti- 
late whole families for the offence of a single member, even if accused ten years after 
its commission. When his troops captured Sh&h Begum, and Mihr Nigdér Khénim, 
and Muhammad Shéh (the brother of my author), and other members of the family 
of his own father and mother, as they came from Kabul to Badakhshan, he brought 
them to Kdshghar and treated them shamefully. He kept Muhammad Shéh amongst 
his eunuchs till fifteen years old, and then staked him to a wall of his chamber by an 
iron rod through the belly, and thus left him to die and rot. His own sister, Khan Sul- 
t4énim, he shut up in a room and fed on nothing but raw spirits, and when tortured 
by thirst and hunger her ravings were quieted by a fresh dose poured down by force, 
till at last she died. Such are only two instances that bear mention of his treatment 
towards his own nephews and nieces, and sons and daughters. The whole country 
trembled at his foul and indescribable cruelties. When he invaded Andijén, he mas- 
sacred three thousand people of Jagrék, Méd, and Uzkand on the pretence that they 
had plotted against his life. He cut off the feet of thousands of his own subjects, 
simply lest, malcontent, they should go to other countries and conspire against him. 

Despite his unheard-of barbarities and merciless cruelties, Abébakar affected a 
pious devotion to the Faith, and pretended a rigid observance of the Shariat. He 
was always attended by priests and expounders of the law, to whom he used to appeal 
for confirmation of his judgments; but if they dared disapprove he straightway pro- 
nounced them worthy of death, and in his clemency and respect for their profession 
spared their lives, but imposed tasks worse than death itself. 
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He made Yérkand the capital of his kingdom, and greatly improved the city. T.R. 
He built its fortifications which enclosed two hundred man of land (that is land capa- 
ble of being sown by that quantity of corn, which at fifteen pounds the man equals 
three thousand pounds), and had six gates, each protected by two bastions, and con- 
necting walls one hundred yards in advance, a novel arrangement, by which the 
approach was defended by archers on each side. Inside the city he laid out twelve 
parks, with handsome mansions, and a hundred houses in each. He brought canals 
into the city, and planted twelve thousand gardens in its suburbs. All these now 
fell into the hands of Sa’id, and were ravaged and plundered by his soldiery. 

After settling Yfrkand, Sa’id returned to Kashghar, and there, in the winter 
of 921 H.=1514-15 A.D., received a visit from Manstir who had come from his 
government of Jélish and Turfén. In the first month of the following year Sa’id 
went by Uch Turfén, where his brother, Ayman Khoja, was Governor, to Acsti which 
since its devastation by Ab&b&kar on the death of Ahmad had remained in ruins, 
and at Bay met Mansur for the return of his visit. He now acknowledged him as 
his elder brother and independent ruler of J&lish and Turfan, and giving Acsti to him 
returned to Yarkand for the winter. 

In the following spring Sa’id moved to KAshghar, and there collected his forces 
to invade Andijdn and expel Sdyinjik. He was joined by Ayman and BAbéjac with 
their small contingents, and on arrival at Chdédir Kol mustered his troops. His 
brothers warned him that the army was unequal to the task undertaken, and proposed 
that they should change the plan of the expedition, and limit it to a raid in the 
hills. Consequently they spent a few weeks in the chase of wild horse and sheep, and 
the plunder of nomad camps, and then returned to the capital. 

After this Sa’id set out on an expedition against the Sarigh Uyghir twelve days’ 
journey from Khutan, but on arrival at the latter place he was so prostrated from 
the effects of a hard bout of debauchery that he was obliged to forego the meritorious 
duty of converting them. He sent a force, however, to explore their country, and 
it returaoed after an absence of two months without having found any traces of the 
pagan enemy; whilst himself in the interim was borne back to the capital in a 
stupid state of drunkenness. 

He was roused from this ignoble course by the plain admonition of the Uzbak 
master of M4wardnahar, and his warning against the unchecked hostilities of the 
border tribes; and Sa’id, alarmed lest the vengeance of Shéhibeg should fall upon 
himself, at once set out on an expedition to Isigh Kol to check the inroads of his 
Cirghiz there upon the lands of Turkistén, Syrém, and Andijén. He dispersed their 
camps, and capturing their Chief, Muhammad Béy, carried him off prisoner to Y4r- 
kand in 928 H.=1516 A.D., and thus restored quiet on the border. 

During the reign of Shahibeg Khan, Badakhshén was divided between Khusro Shéh 
on the westand Abdébakar on the east. Sa’id on taking K4shghar had given his share 
of the country up to S4érigh Chopan in fief to Mir Beg, one of his nobles; but Mirz& 
Khén, the Governor of Zafar fort, expelled him. Consequently Sa’id marched against 
him, and settling the difficulty peaceably returned to Yarkand. From this in the 
summer following he went to Acst, which had recently (923 H.) been recovered from 
Mansitr by Ayman Khoja, who restored and resettled the place for himself. He now 
removed Ayman to K4shghar, whence he went to BAbur in India where he died in 
938 H.=1531 A.D., and installed Mansur in the Government; and he reigned there 
in peace for two years till 928 H.=1521 A.D. 

In this year (926 H.) Mirz& Khan died, and his infant son, Sulemfn, was put 
on his throne in Badakshén. Sa’id meant to have gone against him, buta revolt of 
the Cirghiz pagans in Mugholistén prevented him. He sent his son, Rashid, with 
the liberated Muhammad Béy to quell them, and himself followed to their support in 
the following year. He wintered at Cochc4r, and being there seized with a fit of 
piety and remorse for his many sins returned to K4shghar, and wished to abdicate in 
favour of his brother Aym&n. His priestly adviser, Téjuddin, aided by the persuasive 
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eloquence of Khoja Muhammad Yiisuf just arrived from Tfshkand, however, dis- 
suaded him from the purpose. Instead thereof he made him confess and repent his 
sins, and promise to expiate them by serving God and the Prophet by the prosecution 
of a yearly ghazdt against the pagans and infidels on his borders. 

In the spring of 931 H. = 1524 A.D., Sa’id again went to the support of 
Rashid at Isigh Kol, where he had his camp to control the Cirghiz. Whilst there he 
received intelligence of the death of Stiytinjuk and disorder amongst the Uzbak. 
Consequently he at once invaded Andijén, seized Uzkand, the strongest fort in the 
country, and razed it to the ground, captured Ush and the capital, and annexing them 
to Kaéshghar, returned to Mugholistén. Here he established Rashid in the govern- 
ment against Téhir Khan and Abtl C4sim, the Uzbak leaders whose cause had failed 
in M4wardnahar, and returned to his own capital. On the rise of the Manghit, how- 
ever, in succession to them, and their invasion of Mugholistén, Rashid, unable to 
hold his own against them, returned to K4shghar. 

In the winter following this, Sa’id sent Rashid and Mirz4 Hydar (the author of 
Tartkhi Rashtdt) on a ghazdt against the kéfir of Bolor. This country is bounded 
east by Kashghar and Yarkand; north by Badakhshén; west by K&bul; and south 
by Kashmir. It is altogether a mountain fastness, and has not a level farsakh of 
ground in a circuit of four months’ journey. Its people have no religion, and their 
women do all the labour, field and domestic. The men do nothing but fight each 
other all day and every day, and only cease when their women interpose with food. 
They then enter their houses, and on the conclusion of the meal return to fight; and 
so it goes on from sunrise to sunset; and at night they always barricade their doors 
and keep watch. 

These people have few oxen, but lots of goats and sheep from whose wool they — 
make all their clothing. There is little pasture in the country; and every glen has 
its own peculiar language which is unintelligible to the neighbours. Honey and 
fruits are in plenty. The pomegranates are especially good, and have sweet white 
grains like those of no other country. Rashid returned from this expedition, in which 
he does not appear to have effected much against the 4djir, by way of Sérigh Chopén 
in the summer of 934 H. = 1527 A.D. 

On the death of Mirz4é Kh4n, his infant son, Sulem4n, succeeded to the throne 
of Badakhsh4n. Bébur had him brought to Kabul, and sent his own son, Huméyitn, 
to hold the country. He governed it from 926 to 985 H. = 1519 to 1528 A.D., 
when he was summoned to India. The Badakhshi now feared the Uzbak, and sought 
protection of Sa’id. He left Rashid in the government of Kashghar, and set out 
for Badakhshén in 9386 H. = 1529 A.D. On arrival at Zafar, however, he found 
the fort already occupied by Hindél, the brother of Hum4yiin. It being mid-winter, 
and retreat impossible, Sa’id negotiated a stay of three months with Hindél on the 
grounds that he had come to protect the place against Uzbak invasion, and with no 
thought of wresting it from Kabul. After a very hard time of it in deep snows, with 
a scarcity of provisions, Sa’id was glad to turn back to his capital with the first 
approach of spring. Bébur on this recalled Hindél, and re-established Sulem4n at 
Zafar. 

Following this in the winter of 937 H. = 1530 A.D., Sa’id resumed Acsi from 
Manstr, and appointed Rashid to its government. with Mirz& Hydar as his minister. 
Six months later he recalled the latter, and in 2’ Hy, the spring of 988 H. 
7 1582 A.D., set out with him and an army of five thousand men on a ghazdét against 

ibat. 

The rivers of Tibat on the north-east all flow to the Kok Nor Kol in the sandy 
desert. It is three months’ journey in circuit ; and from the lake flows the great Caré 
Moran river of Khité. 

The Dolp& tribe of Tibat trade between Khit4 and Hind, and carry their mer- 
chandize exclusively on sheep. They spend one winter in Khité and the other 
in Hind. Three hundred families of them live in under-ground burrows at Altinchi, 
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where they dig and sift gold during only forty days of the year owing to the T.R. 
excessive cold. Other gold mines of Tibat are in Champa. 

Mirzé Hydar and Iskandar, the son of Sa’id, with four thousand men led the 
advance, and proceeding by the direct route arrived at Nubra in Safar 938 H. 
= 1532 A.D. From this they sent off parties in all directions to convert to Islam, 
or to slay the recusants. They took the fort of Maryol, which was held by two Chiefs 
called Lacca Choghdén and Basénkol. 

The cold here was intense. From this Iskandar was hastily recalled owing 
to the alarming illness of his father from dam =“ breath” on the Dolp& road 
from Khutan. On arrival at Nubra, however, Sa’id recovered, and with a thousand 
men turned off to winter at B&lti. Iskandar, meanwhile, rejoining Mirz4 Hydar, 
pushed on by the Zoji Pass, where he quickly routed its four hundred defenders, to 
winter in Kashmir. 

Bahrém Toe, the Ruler of Bélti, submitted to Sa’id who at once took possession 
of the town, located his troops in its houses, killed the men, seized the women, and 
till spring waged a destructive guerilla all over the country to Maryol. During the 
same time Iskandar subjugated Kdshmir, and married the daughter of Muhammad 
Shéh its King. 

In the spring both parties met in Maryol. From here Sa’id sent Iskandar and 
Mirzé Hydar, with two thousand men, to destroy the idol city of Aors&ng (or as it 
is colloquially pronounced Aochéng or Uchféng), which was the cadla’ or Jerusalem 
of the Khitay, and himself set out on his return to Yérkand by the Sécri Pass into 
Nubra. On rising from this to the highland of the Caré Coram Pass, Sa’id was again 
taken ill with dam, and, though hurried along to get across the difficult parts as 
quickly as possible, died at a stage only four days short of the place where the dam 
is no longer felt. The spot, I may here note, is marked by the name Daulat Beg 
Uldi=“ The Lord of the State died.” It is the stage directly to the south of the Car& 
Coram Pass, and is 16,400 feet above the sea. Sa’id died at the end of 989 H., aged 
forty-six years, having reigned twenty. On the arrival of the corpse, Sayyid 
Muhammad Mirzé4, who had repaired to the capital from his government at Kashghar 
on first intimation of the King’s death, performed the funeral rites, and, with a 
te Naga of nobles in support, assumed the government pending the return of 

skandar. 

But Rashid at the same time coming from Acst, seized Sayyid Muhammad on 
the first day of the new year 940H., and slew him over his father’s grave where the 
unsuspecting minister had come to express the usual condolence. He then mounted 
the throne himeelf, and, sending off his agents to Kdshghar, executed all the family 
of his victim, and confiscated his property. 

Iskandar and Mirz& Hydar, meanwhile, had penetrated twenty marches towards 
Aorsfng, and on the let Safur, having defeated the Champa Tibatans at Bérydng, 
captured great booty in cattle and sheep. They ravaged the country around for 
several months, and on the let Muharram 940 H., the day on which Rashid killed 
Sayyid Muhammad, were attacked in a narrow defile by Kérdom and the Hindd army 
and defeated with considerable loss; Hydar’s brother, ’Abdulla, being amongst the 
slain. 

From Maryol this expeditionary force marched altogether two months towards 
Aorséng. In one month they came to the forts of Nok and Labok on the shore of a 
lake forty farsakh in circuit. Here they lost nearly all their horses from the fatal effects 
of dam, and the army had to proceed on foot with great difficulty and loss to Témluc, 
whence is fourteen days’ journey to Bang4la. At Témluc horses enough to mount ninety 
men were seized, and the army then advanced four days’ march to Askarof, whence 
is a journey of twenty days to Aorsing. From this they were forced to retire 
owing to the exhaustion and inefficiency of the troops. From Taémluc to Maryol 
is twenty stages. In two stages they came to Koko, and there levied a contribution 
of three thousand mithcé/ of gold from the people. 
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Whilst here messengers arrived from Rashid summoning Iskandar to Yarkand, 
and informing Hydar of the execution of his uncle and all his family, and prohibit- 
ing his return to the country. They consequently marched at once to Maryol, and 
arrived at its capital, Calé Shiya, in twenty-five days, and taking possession of the 
fort, halted for stragglers to rejoin. The season was mid-winter, and the loss in men 
and cattle from the intense cold was severe. In the early spring Iskandar with 
seven hundred men set out on a foraging expedition to replenish the exhausted 
supplies of the army. He plundered all the country of Rang Shigar, and after 
an absence of two months returned to Maryol. 

By this time the messengers sent by Hydar with presents and congratulations 
to Rashid, and an appeal to revise his decision of banishment for the sake of their 
early friendship and service together, now came back with peremptory orders for the 
return of Iskandar with the troops, but a strict prohibition against the return of 
Hydar, or even his stay in Tibat. On this the army dispersed and took their way 
back to Yarkand as best they could in small parties straggling all over the country. 

Iskandar and Hydar were soon left with only fifty adherents. And with these 
they set out in the ensuing winter to make their way to Badakshan by the route 
of Téghdumbdsh, Jandc, and Sanic, and P&émir. The party was reduced to twenty- 
seven men by sickness and death by the time they reached the Caré Coram, which 
they crossed in Sumbul=September—October. Here Iskandar with four men parted 
from his companion and friend, and took the road to Yaérkand ; whilst Hydar with 
the remaining twenty-one, following an unknown track, wandered for three days 
over a desolate waste of mountains and snows, on which they shot several cuéés= 
wild ox (408 grunniena) of huge proportions for food, and finally arrived at Réshgém, 
@ populous little valley at seven days’ journey from Pdmir. Here the people (who, it 
would seem, were Musalméns) welcomed the wanderers with hospitality, fed and clad 
them, and forwarded them on to Badakhshén, where Hydar found shelter with the 
King, Suleman Shah, who was the son of his maternal aunt. Here he was soon 
after joined by his family from Y4rkand, and by Iskandar, who was at the same time 
expelled the country by Rashid. 

In the autamn they all set out together by way of Kabul to join Kamran, the 
son of Bébur, at Lahore. From this Hydar proceeded to the Court of Hum4yin, 
and was by him equipped and sent to conquer and govern Kashmir. He entered the 
country over the passes on the 22nd Rajad 948 H.—1541 A.D., and it was in ite 
capital that he wrote the Térikh: Rashtdé from which these details are derived. 

Sa’id, entitled Sult4n Sa’id Khan Gh4zi, was considered a generous, just, and 
mild prince, and pious during his later years as a disciple of Khoja Kh4wind Mahmid 
of the Hané@fi sect. His son and successor, Rashid, was the child of a slave girl 
who, when seven months pregnant with him by Sa’id, was carried off prisoner by the 
Uzbak when they invaded Andijén. Sa’id recovered her and the infant when he 
returned to the country by the aid of BAébur, who was his uncle’s son. At this time 
Mirz4é Hydar’s sister, Habiba Sult4n Khénim, arrived in Andijén from Samarcand, and 
Rashid aged three years was in 915 H.=1509 A.D. made over to her to be educated. 

At the age of thirteen years Rashid accompanied his father in the expedition 
against Mugholistén. He was on this occasion taken prisoner at Akhsi by Jénibeg, 
but was recovered on his expulsion from Fargh4na. He was subsequently sent to 
govern in Mugholistén with Mirz4 Hydar as his Wazir, but returned to K4shghar on 
the invasion of that region by the Cazzéc and Uzbak. At eighteen years of age he 
was sent with Hydar on a ghkazd¢ against the pagans of Bolor in 984 H.=1527 A.D., 
and on his return thence was sent to the government of Acsi. After six months 
stay with him there Mirza Hydar joined Sa’id’s expedition into Tibat as Wazzr to his 
son Iskandar. 

On accession to the throne Rashid Sultén allied with the Shaibén Khans, and 
killed and banished all his father’s faithful adherents. Mansur twice attacked him to 
recover Acsti, but was each time repulsed with loss. : 
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He banished all his brothers and uncles, and his father’s wives, and beggared the T.R. 
whole family. He allied with the Uzbak, and gave his sisters in marriage to their 
nobles. During his reign (of thirty-three years) he annexed Andijén on the one side, 
and Turfén on the other. In his time the Uzbak gained domination over the 
Mugbhol, who were in two great divisions called Mughol and Chaghtéy. The Mughol 
are the same as the Jattah and Cirghiz, and they number thirty thousand families in 
Turfén and K&shghar; they are mostly pagans, and the meanest of mankind. They 
call the Chaghtaéy by way of derision Carddfnds. 

According to the Tarikhi Kh4nén Chaghtéya (a book I have not had an oppor- T.K.C. 
tunity of examining), Rashid left two sons, Abdul Karim and Muhammad Khan, 
each of whom succeeded to a divided government in turn. In the reign of the latter 
the Cirghiz invaded the country, and the dynasty of Chaghtéy Khans collapsed 
980 H.=1572 AD. by the dismemberment of the country between rival representa- 
tives of the family ; having endured two hundred and twelve years under varying 
fortunes since its first establishment 761 H.—1360 A.D. by Toghlic Tymir. 

During the two centuries of rule under the Chaght4y Khans, Islim in Mugho- P. 
listan recovered the check it had suffered under the invasion by Changiz, and the 
government of his immediate suceessors. And with the influx of Muhammadan 
divines during the reigns of the first rulers of that dynasty, soon acquired a more 
fanatic influence amongst the people than it had ever before exhibited. This was 
due to the proselitizing zeal and activity of the Musalm&n merchant priests who 
traversed the country in all directions, and spread their doctrine more by example and 
persuasive devices than by force. 

The graves of the early champions of the Faith, who fell martyrs to the cause of 
its propagation in this region, were everywhere diligently sought out, their occupants 
canonized as saints, and their tombs converted into sacred shrines endowed with all 
sorts of beneficent virtues. Rich grants of land were apportioned by successive 
Khans for the support of their establishments, whose presiding elders in return dis- 
pensed, in the name of their patron saint, endless favors and bounties to an illiterate 
and superstitious peasantry—by means of magic charms for the cure of disease, by 
professed miraculous aversions of calamity, and by promised attainment of desires. 
By methods such as these the priesthood gradually acquired an overwhelming influ- 
ence over the minds of the people, and soon exerted it to control their domestic life, 
and finally to usurp the direction of their political conduct and relations. 

In the reign of Rashid Sultan, the great saint and divine of the age, the cele- 
brated Maulféné Sayyid Khoja K&séni, more commonly known as the Makhdimi 
*Azam=“ The Great Master,” the metropolitan of Samarcand, visited K&shghar. 
He was received with the most profound reverence and devotion by the citizens, and 
was granted rich estates by the Khan, Whilst here he married a lady of the place, 
Bibi Chiya, and she bore him a son, the Khoja Ishéc. 

Some of the Makhdim’s sons settled at K&shghar, and by virtue of their 
exalted parentage, which they traced up to the prophet, enjoyed a reverential deference 
from all classes, and were with it accorded by the rulers a leading part in the 
councils of the government. This liberty they soon turned to the advancement of 
their personal interests, and, consequently, jealousy and rivalry divided the brother- 
hood; and two great factions, which exist to the present day, were formed, each 
supported by its own adherents and partizans amongst the people. 

The party siding with the Iméms Kaldn, Khoja Muhummad Amin (the eldest 
son of the Makhdim by a daughter of the Sayyid Yusuf of K4s&n) whose seat was at 
Artosh, was styled Actaghluc = “ White mountaineer,” from the Actagh or “ white 
mountains” tothe north, to which they looked for extraneous support from the Cirghiz 
there. 

The party of the younger son, Khoja Ishéc, was called Carataghiue = “ Black 
mountaineer,” from the Caratégh or “ black mountains” to the west of his seat at 
Kh4naric, to whose Cirghiz they looked for aid. 
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This introduction of the Cirghiz into the internal politics of Kashghar soon 
produced a confused state of anarchy amongst the several Chiefs ruling the country, 
and their ambitious rivals amongst the priesthood—between the Khan’s, successors of 
Rashid on the one hand, and the Khoja’s, descendants of Makhdimi Azam on the 
other. ; 

T have not met with any connected account of the events of this period. It 
appears, however, that in the time of Khoja Muhammad Yisuf, the son and successor 
of Khoja Muhammad Amin at Artosh, the whole country was split up into independ- 
ent Chiefships amongst the sons of Rashid. Thus ’Abdulla held Khutan, Muham- 
mad Khan ruled at Yarkand, Isma’il at Kaéshghar, Khud&banda at Acsi, ’Abdurrashid 
at Kucha, and at Turfén, and they were all inextricably embroiled in 
mutual jealousies and hostilities, till Khoja Hiddyatulla, the son of Khoja Yusuf, suc- 
ceeded, by the aid of the Zingh4ri, in acquiring the supreme control of the government. 

It was during this period of divided authority that Benedict Goés, in Novem- 
ber 1608 A.D. arrived at Ydrkand, where he found Muhammad Khén was the 
ruler. Goés owed his favourable reception here, and safe passage through the country 
to a purely fortuitous circumstance. On his way up from Lahore he was delayed 
several months at Kabul, and finally set out thence in the caravan of H4ji Khénim, 
the sister of the Kashghar ruler, to whom he was able to render a service by the loan of 
six hundred pieces of gold, which the lady, returning from the pilgrimage to Mecca 
with an empty purse and no credit, was unable to raise amongst the Kabul merchants 
to meet her pressing requirements and needs. On arrival at Ydrkand, after a perilous 
and adventuresome journey through the robber-haunted passes of Badakhsh4n and 
Wakhan, the lady repaid her debt in precious jade from Khutan of which city her son 
was the Governor, and, in requital of his goodness, befriended the stranger and pro- 
cured for him a friendly reception, and the protection of both her brother and son. 
Goés stayed here some months under the much needed hospitality and protection of 
Muhammad Khén, who ultimately forwarded the Christian Missionary on his journey 
by Jdlish and Turfén to the Chinese frontier where he died. In connection with 
the religious ferment in the country at the time of this Christian Missionary’s visit, 
it is interesting to note that Muhammad Khd4n bravely took the friar’s part in his 
adherence to the truth and merits of his own saving faith, and listened to his theo- 
logical arguments in a spirit of toleration, and with a liberality of mind not to have 
been expected amongst such a fanatic crew. Indeed, he seems to have acted exception- 
ally, and more than once had to interpose his protection to shield his guest from the 
blood thirsty fanaticsm and bigotted intolerance of his subjects. 

In the struggle for ascendancy between the Actéghltic and Carfétéghhic factions, 
the leader of the former, Mull4 Faézil of Artosh, in 1081 H.=1618 A.D., called to 
his aid the Khoja Kalfn of Khujand, the son of Khoja Muhammad S4duddin of 
Coba in the ancient country of Kaikobéd and Afrisyab. He came witb a force of a 
thousand men, and was established at Kdshghar; but the sons of Khud&banda from 
Acstii at once besieged the city with the aid of the Yarkand troops and their Cirghiz 
and Capchdc levies. They harassed the suburbs for six months till at length ‘the 
Khoja, raising a force amongst the citizens, made a sortie and drove off the besiegers 
with severe loss. 

The Actéghlic party now took the lead, and ultimately in the person of Khoja 
Hidéyatulla aspired to the direct control of the government. On this Isma’il, the 
Ruler of K4shghar, drove him from the city to Kashmir. He repaired from this to 
the Dal&éy Lamma, who sent him with a recommendation for aid to the Ghaldan of 
“inghér. That Chief, however, took the opportunity to annex the country, and, 
establishing the Khoja as his own governor at Ydrkand as the capital, exiled the 
family of Isma’il to Ghulj4&, the capital of his own government. Hidfyatulla, 
however, though supported by Calm&c authority, had a troubled rule owing to the 
opposition and intrigues of the rival faction. 

The following particulars regarding this remarkable character, the founder of 
the Khoja power in the country of which he is now venerated as the patron saint, 
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are gathered from the Zazkira Hiddayat, written by Mir Kh4ludddin of Yarkand shortly T.H. 


after the Khojé’s death :— 

Khoja Hidéyatulla, usually called Hazrat Affc = ‘“ Most High Presence,” was the 
son of Khoja Muhammad Yitsuf, the son of Khoja Muhammad Amin, the son of 
Hazrat Makhdimi ’Azam. He held entire dominion, spiritual and temporal, over the 
Mughol States of Kashghar, Y4rkand, Khutan, Acsi, Kuch4, and Turfan, and had 
many disciples in Khité, Bulghér, Uris, and Hindustan. He held a fifth part of 
Mugholistén in yégér = demesne, and received tithes from his disciples in foreign 
lands ; from Kashmir and Badakshén, and the Tungéni in Khité notably. 

Amongst the people of Kaéshghar he was held as a Prophet second only to 
Muhammad, and in his miraculous powers of healing the sick and restoring the dead 
he was reckoned the equal of Hazrat ’Is4 = “ Lord Jesus.” His bearing exercised 
a marvellous effect upon the people, and his appearance amongst them produced the 
most extraordinary manifestations of fascination. Some wept with joy, some sang 
with delight, others danced and leaped and whirled around, and others again fell 
senseless to the ground, whilst all were irresistably attracted to him by an ecstatic 
devotion of spiritual love. His miracles are said to be countless; yet in his early 
career scoffers'and unbelievers were not wanting. 

*Abdurrashid, the Ruler of Y4rkand, was his enemy, and appointed a partizan, one 
Mullé ’Abdulla, to the office of C4zi in the city. He took every opportunity to 
destroy the Saint’s growing influence, and in his Court of Justice used to denounce 
Affe as a hypocrite and rogue who, in the garb of a darvesh, took the property 
of the people to keep his retinue of slave boys in gilded crowns, and to deck his 
concubines innumerable in slks and brocades. The speech of the bold tongued 
Cazi was reported to Affc, but he merely remarked with meek resignation that God 
would in due time visit’ him with due reward. Shortly after this the railer was 
present at an entertainment given by the object of his vituperation, and was choked 
by a bone sticking in his throat. His friends fell at the Saint’s feet, and offering all 
his wealth, and the sinner’s repentance, implored him to save the man’s life. 

: Af&c bid bis neighbour hit the C4ézia blow on the throat, and as he did so the 

bone was ejected to the dying man’s relief. Of the company some laughed, some 
wept, and others fainted, but the scoffing C4zi recovered, and through very shame 
retired into private life at Acsi. From this he afterwards returned asa partizan and 
favored servant of the Saint’s son and successor. 

Mirzé Sh&h Mahmid, a Jar&s noble of Yarkand, was another prominent scoffer. 
He was a debauchee and opium-smoker, and reviled the sanctity of Aféc, saying “ were 
he really a man of God he would have cured me of my evil ways.” His brother, 
Gh4zi Beg, was an equally infidel railer. But both very soon met a just retribution. 
The one died from an overdose of his favorite drug, and the other of a severe colic 
whilst out hunting even before they could carry him home. It was by such miracles 
as these that Afic’s sanctity was proved and established. During his reign Aféo 
warred twelve years with the Cirghiz and Calm&c before he acquired the sole 
sovereignty. Attended by Mullé ’Alim of Yérkand he accompanied Yolbérs Khan 
on his fatal campaign against Khité, and gained many disciples amongst the 
Tungani there. 

In his time Muhammad Amin Kh4n, Ruler of Y4rkand, went against his 
brother, Khudébanda, at Acsi. He fell sick on the way, and was brought back in 
a jtrghdl = “horse litter,” but died before reaching his home. His friends at once 
took the body to Af&c, and the Kh4n’s mother, Begum Pédsh4h, falling at the Saint’s 
feet, presented twenty thousand tanga = four thousand rupees in cash, and promis- 
ing ten thousand more implored his intercession to restore her eon to life. Affe 
was at breakfast at the time, and taking a spoonful of gruel from his bowl applied it 
to the mouth of the defunct. A perspiration presently broke out over the body, the 
limbs begangto move, and on the third day the dead man was riding about as usual. 
It was such miracles as this that gained for Hazrat Aféc the reputation of a second 
Hazrat ’Is4. | 
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Khudébahda now raised an army of Cirghiz and Calméc to avenge this attack 
upon Y4rkand. Muhammad Amin at once appealed to Afdc for protection, and the 
Saint thus disclosed to the ruler of the State his own ambition: “ Hold! Khan! 
Restrain your desires, This country of Mugholistén is the garden of the Khojas. 
I entrust it to your care. Do no violence, nor oppression. Be the friend of God’s 
friends. Withhold your tongue from the slander of my people, and be the enemy of 
my enemies. If you fail in these duties eternal pains and tortures are your lot, 
for the wrath of the Saints is a reflexion of the wrath of God. Khud4banda is your 
vassal. He now draws his sword? Go you against him. The spint of the Saints up- 
holds your arms. Victory and triumph are yours. My son from K4shghar, Khoja ~ 
Muhammad Yahya, goes with you.” 

Accordingly they set out together with a large army against Acsi. The fort 
was taken, Khud4banda was seized and taken before Muhammad Amin, who at once 
slew him. The victory was claimed by the Khoja as the result of Aféc’s miraculous 
aid; and on the return of the victorious army, he presented the deserving of the 
soldiers before his father for reward. Amongst the foremost of these was Khudé- 
birdi Bi, Chongbaghish Cirghiz, who was the first to assault and force the gate of 
the castle. The Saint cast a benign glance on the hero, and inquired “ What desirest 
thou? Ob Mir!” The Cirghiz saluting replied “ Zacstr Padshdhim! = Sire! My 
King! By your high favour I have no lack of worldly wealth. I have herds of 
horses, and strings of camels, and droves of oxen. My flocks of goats and sheep 
are countless, and there is no limit to the number of my slaves and wenches; but I 
have no son.” ‘“ How many wives have you?” asked the Saint. “ Zacsir! I have 
two wives” replied the Mir. Affic took two apples from a tray set before him, 
and handing them to the Cirghiz Bi, said “Give this to the one wife, and this to 
the other wife.” And so he dismissed him. The hero returned home and did as he 
was bid. Each wife conceived, and in due course each gave birth toason. This 
miracle is notoricus in all the Késhghar and Y4rkand territory. 

Following this in 1043 H.=1630 A.D., Muhammad Amin Khan, alarmed 
at the rapid rise of Aféc and jealous of his power, declared war against him, and 
closing the roads to Hindustan and Badakhshf&n to prevent his escape, vowed to exter- 
minate the whole Khoja race. On this Affc summoned the aid of Yahya, called 
also Khan Khoja as the eldest of his sons; and on his arrival from KAshghar with 
& numerous army, the troops of the Kh&n deserted to the Khoja; and thus reduced 
to helplessness Muhammad Amin forgot his boasts and threats, and sought safety by 
flight. He was pursued, captured, and executed beyond the Yérkand river. 

Aféc after this gained supreme control of the government. In his later years 
he resigned the reins of authority to Yahya, who for fifteen years had been the 
custodian of the family sepulchre at Artosh and the superior of its attached monas- 
tery, and retired to spend his declining years in the society of his disciples over 
whom his magic influence produced a spell of servile devotion. 

Affc converted nearly a hundred thousand people to Islém, not reckoning the 
ladies of the nobility and gentry amongst whom he exercised an influence and 
control of a mysterious and imperious nature. He died suddenly at YArkand in the 
midst of a theological discussion with his disciples in the beginning of Rajad 
1105 H.=1698 A.D., and was buried in the vault of his father at Altin Artosh. 
His funeral was attended by ten thousand relatives, disciples, and retainers. His 
grave is now the holiest shrine in the country, and is called Mazér fyzulanwdr 
Astdnae Hazrat Eshin’ Alishin Hazrat Aféc=“ The shrine bounteous in lights, the 
threshold of His Eminent Presence, the Most High Presence.” 

During the hfe of Affc, the mausoleum and monastery built over the grave 
of his father, were destroyed and burned by the Cirghiz and Cazzfc invaders. Yahya 
rebuilt them, and, adding a college and alms-houses, much enlarged the area of 
the shrine. And he gave the revenues of Fyzéb4d, Daulatbégh, and the Arw&t canal 
in bequest for their maintenance. These -buildings were completed only shortly 
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before the death of Aféc who, on being informed that all was ready for him to open T.H. 
and bless the institution, foretold his speedy arrival there for his last resting place. 

On the death of Afac, the succession to the government was immediately con- 
tested by his sons. Yahya, who had for some years conducted the government over 
seventeen cities of Mugholista4n, was killed within seven months, at the end of 
Safar 1106 H., through the intrigues of Khfinim Pddshéh, the widow of Affc. 
She was a daughter of Rashid, and a grand-daughter of Sultén Sa’id, and now used 
her influence with the nobles and chiefs in favour of her own son, Mahdi, at that 
time aged sixteen years. This excited the jealousy of the darvesk, and being insti- 
’ gated by other members of the family, they soon after attacked her palace, and 
killing her, set it on fire. 

In the midst of this confusion Acbdsh, a brother of Yahya, came from Turfén 
and seizing YArkand, drove the youthful sons of Afac, namely, Khoja Husen (called 
Baghra Khan by his father) aged nine years, and Calich Burhdnuddin, aged five 
years, and other members of the family to Hindustén. Sixteen years later Husen 
returned from his exile, and became the Governor of Yarkand and K&shghar. 

Acbf&sh on gaining possession of the city quarrelled with his Cirghiz and Capchéec 
allies, and, after some desultory warfare, was seized and executed at Yangi Hissér by 
Arzi Muhammad, the Cirghiz leader; who then fought to oust his rival comrade 
Camé4t Bi, the Capchéc Chief; and in the end they destroyed each other. 

Aféc, in his first attempt to seize the government of the country, was unsuc- M.V. 
cessful, and was driven from Kf4shghar by its Ruler, Isma’il Khan, to take refuge in 
Kashmir. From this he repaired to the Dal4y Lamma who sent him with a recom- 
mendation for aid to the Ghaldan= Khan, or Chief of the Olot Calméc, or Eleuth 
of Zaingh4r. 

The Ghaldan, however, took the opportunity to seize the country for himself, 
and in 1678 A.D. appointed Afaéc his Governor at Y4rkand as the capital, with a 
large staff of Calméc officials supported by garrisons in the different towns. At the 
same time he carried off Isma’{l and his family into exile at Ghilja, his own capital. 

Aféc distributed the several offices of government and provincial charges 
amongst his Act4ghlic partizans, in subordination to the Zdnghf&ri Chiefs who, 
however, themselves took no part in the internal administration of the government. 
They were content merely to hold the country and realize the monthly tribute of 
four hundred thousand ¢anga=eighty thousand rupees. 

Anarchy and hostility, however, continued for several years between the two 
factions, till the Cardtéghlic being defeated finally emigrated to Kashmir. Affe 
now to allay suspicion resigned the government to his brother, Isma’il Muhammad, 
the Governor of Ush Turf4n, and set him to attack the Zinghéri. He fell upon the 
Calmf&c, and, plundering their camps, seized an immense number of captives and 
great booty in cattle. He then feared the vengeance of the Ghaldan, and fled to 
the mountains, where he was killed by his own guides. On this Affc resumed the 
government. ; 

On the assassination of Yahya after the death of Afdc, his brother from Turfén 
seized Ydrkand as already mentioned. To maintain himeelf there against his 
opponents, Acb4sh called to his aid from Khujand one Khoja Danyél of the Carftégh- 
lac faction. On this the people of K&shghar brought in Khoja Ahmad, Actéghlic, 
and set him up as ruler, and war then followed between the rivals. 

The Actéghlhic, with their Cirghiz partizans, beseiged Ya4rkand to seize Dény4l, 
but were repulsed by the Cirghiz under their leader Hashim Khan in the interest 
of the Carétéghliic. His success, however, was short lived, for the Khoja intrigues 
presently drove him to retire to his steppes. D&ny4] now gained over the Calmac, 
who joined him at Y4rkand to avenge the invasion from Kdashghar against which 
they marched together. The city surrendered after a few skirmishes, and the Calm4c 
chief, appointing as governor a citizen chosen by the {people, took both Ahmad and 
Dény4l prisoners to Ila or Ghilja, and thus restored quiet to the country. 
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In 1720 A.D. Zaban Raptan (Arabd4n Khan of the Zingh4ri?) restored Daényél 
to the government of Alty Shahr=six cities, but appoimted his own Governors in 
each of them, and fixed the revenue at a hundred thousand faxga=twenty thousand 
rupees, that of Affc being a thousand tanga=two hundred rupees per centum of his 
subjects. He at the same time kept Chagan, the eldest son of Dany4l, as a hostage 
at Ila, whither Ddnyél repaired periodically to render account of his government. 

Arabd4n Khd4n of the Zinghéri died in 1720 A.D., and, his sons disputing the 
throne, the rule was seized by the rival Chiefs, Amursana and Tawats, or Davatsi. 
The usurpers quarrelled as to the division of authority, and Amursana going to Pekin 
for aid returned with a Chinese army and expelled Tawats. He then rebelled against 
the Chinese Emperor, and defeated two armies sent against him by Kienlung. But 
he succumbed to the third, and fled to Tobolsk, where he died in 1757 A.D. 

His territory then fell to Kienlang, who nearly exterminated the Zinghéri and 
Olot, and then invited the Tirgdt or Tourgouth emigrants from their settlements on - 
the Volga, and they returned to their ancient patrimony in 1772 A.D. Meanwhile 
Chinese troops and colonists, with ‘exiles and nomads soon re-peopled the country 
depopulated by the massacre of half a million people during the Chinese conquest. 
And the Manchi authority was established by a system of conciliation and coercion 
judiciously combined ; whilst the development of the agricultural and mineral resources 
of the country, and the protection afforded to commerce, soon restored prosperity. 

Ghaldan Chiring on succeeding to the throne confirmed Dény4l in his appoint- 
ment ; but after his death, to weaken the power of the Carataghlic faction, he divided 
the government of the country amongst his several sons. Thus to the eldest, Khoja 
Chag4n, he gave Yarkand, to Yusuf he gave K4shghar, and similarly Acst to “Ayub, 
and Khutan to Abdulla; with a Calm&c agent conjointly at each place. 

The mother of Yusuf was the daughter of a Calm&c Noydn=“ Noble,” and he 
spent his youth in Zinghér by the order of the Khin Tawats. Now seeing the 
dissension reigning there he got leaves to go and defend Kashghar from a pretended 
attack by the Cirghiz. But on arrival there in 1754 A.D. he set to work to raise an 
army to free his country, at the very time that Amursana was seeking the aid of the 
Boghdo Khan for the rule of the Zingh4ri against his rival Davatsi. 

The conduct of Yusuf excited suspicion, and the Calm&éc Governor of the city 
plotted to assassinate him whilst at prayers in the mosque. The plot, however, was 
disclosed to him, and Yiisuf seizing the chief actor, Khudfydr, the Jehkikagha or 
“Mayor,” executed him. But his accomplices, a son of Khud4y4ér and ’Abdussattér 
(a Beg of Artosh), escaped to Ila with the intelligence of the revolt at KA&shghar. 
Meanwhile at Yarkand, the Governor, Ghazi Beg, seized Chagén, and Yusuf at once 
went to his aid with the cry of Islfm. He at the same time sent a force of a 
thousand men to Barchak to intercept the road and prevent the Calméc carrying off 
Chagén to Ila. Presently Sadic, the son of Chagén, appeared with aid from the 
opposite direction. He hurried up from Khutan with seven thousand men and some 
Cirghiz levies, and managed to get possession of the family of Ghazi Beg, whom he 
threatened with their torture and death unless he released his father. The Governor 
fearing for them, and dreading the vengeance of Yusuf, set free his captive, and sought 
forgiveness with the Curdn on his head. And he was pardoned at the intercession of 
Chag4n himself. | 

In the meantime Yusuf had sent envoys to Khocand and Bukhéré reporting 
the overthrow of the Zinghéri rule, and seeking the aid of the faithful in support 
of Isl4m. The independence of these cities, however, of Kdshghar, Y4rkand, and 
Khutan, was not of long duration. 

In 1757 A.D., after Amursana had returned to Zinghér with a Chinese army, 
his rival, Davatsi, fled with three hundred men by the Mizért Pass to Ush Turfdn. 
He was here seized by Khojém Beg, the Governor, and delivered to the Chinese 
who, settling Amursana at Ila with a Chinese garrison in support, thus possessed 
themselves of the rule in Zanghér. 
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Amursana now set to re-subjugate the three revolted cities, and by the advice M.V. 
of ’Abdul Wahhéb and Khoja Sayyid Beg, Governors on the part of the Calm&c of 
Acsi and Ush Turfan respectively, and with the consent of the Chinese General, 
resolved to make use of the Actéghlic party for the purpose. 

Burhénuddin and Khan Khoja, the sons of Ahmad (whose family had great 
influence at K&shghar), were at this time in exile at Irin Khabirghan on the head 
waters of the Ila river to the east of Ghilja. They were consequently summoned to 
the city where Khan Khoja was retained as hostage, whilst his brother was sent with 
a force of Calma&c, Chinese, and Turkist4ni to Acsi. Here Burhdénuddin was well 
received, and with his army reinforced by five thousand Musalmaéns from Kiché, 
Turfén, and Acst itself, and by the Dolan tribe to the south, set out with his new 
adherents to Ush Turfén. Here, too, he received a joyful welcome, but was detained 
some time owing to a coalition of the rebel States to oppose him. 

The confederates were already on the march from Yérkand by way of Y4ngi 
Hissér and Artosh to check the advance of Burhénuddin, when Yusuf died in his 
retreat at Yarkand. His son, ’Abdulla, was at once installed as ruler at KAshghar 
with the title of Khoja P&dshah, and he lost no time in sending his son, Khoja 
Mullém, with the Kashghar contingent to join the YArkand force, and they together 
besieged Ush Turfan. 

Here the Cardtéghhic besiegers proposed to the besieged Actéghlic that they 
should lay aside their party jealousies and combine as Musalméns, and invade Ila. 
And by way of inducement they promised Burh4nuddin the government of 
Késhghar, Acsi, and Turffén. But he, being surrounded by the Chinese and Calmée, 
told the deputation to advise the Cardtéghlic leaders to go to lla, and seek the 
pardon of the Chinese Emperor through his Viceroy there. Meantime some of the 
Actaghluc in the besieging force secretly plotted with Burh4nuddin, and in the first 
fight went over to him in a body with the Cirghiz whom they had won to their side. 

On this the besiegers dispersed, and their leaders fled back to Kdéshghar, where 
Burhénuddin, following in pursuit, was received with open arms. From this he 
advanced against Khoja Chagén, who held Yarkand, and in the names of the Boghdo 
Khan and Amursana demanded his surrender to Chinese protection. Chag&n sent a 
reply of defiance, and with the cry of “Isl4m” raised the populace for a ghazd. 
Burhanuddin consequently closely besieged the city, and finally, after some skirmish- 
ing in which ’Inéyat, the son of Chagdn, was killed, took it through the treachery of 
Gh4zi Beg, who on a pretence of famine led Chagén to make a sortie with all his 
force to raise the siege. 

In the sally Ghazi Beg took flight, and threw the defenders into confusion, and 
the besiegers rallying drove them into the city. During the night Chagén fled with 
his family, and next day Gh4zi Beg surrendered the city to Burh4nuddin. Chag&n 
was pursued and overtaken at the Zarafshdn river, where Arka, a son of Ydsuf, was 
killed in the conflict, whilst Nazar with two attendants escaped to India. The rest 
were taken back to Yarkand, and all executed. And so the Actéghlic replaced the 
Carétéghlic in the government of the country. In 1758 A.D., Burh4nuddin aided 
by his brother, Khan Khoja, rebelled, and, consequently, in the following year a 
Chinese army under the Governor of Ila invaded the country, and after a succession 
of contests es the rebel brothers to seek refuge in Badakhshén. Here the King, 
Sultan ’Shéh, killed them both, and sent their heads to ‘the Chinese General, and 
K4shghar was annexed as an integral part of the Chinese Empire under the Provin- 
cial Governor of Ila. In this war four of the sons of Afdc were killed in fight, 
and two were taken prisoners to Pekin for execution there. Only one son of 
Burhénuddin escaped. His name was Khoja Sa’Adat ’Ali, commonly called Sarimsak. 

The Chinese to consolidate their authority in this western province of their 
Empire in 1764 A.D. built Hoi Yuan Chen on the River Ta, and re-settled Zing- 
haria, which had been depopulated by the massacre of half a million people, by 
Chinese emigrants and exiles from Kansuh, and with Sibo, Solon, and Daur coloniste, 
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and a Manchti garrison of soldiers of the Green Dragon standard. In the Ia 
district seven thousand Musalmén families were reduced to serfdom as tillers of 
the soil, whilst the remnant of the Zingh4ri were granted roaming tracts in their 
former locale. The government was confided to a Te1an Tziun or Jéng-Jing = 
“Viceroy,” with three Lieutenants at Ila, Tirbagh4tai, and Késhghar; but the 
details of local government were left to be administered as before by Musalmén 
officers. Chinese garrisons, however, were located in the principal cities, outposts 
were established on the frontiers, and post stages built on all the main routes for 
quick communication. And thus the Chinese secured their conquest. 

This success of the Chinese arms alarmed the Isl4m polity all over Central Asia, 
though the border Chiefs immediately under their influence professed vassalage to the 
Chinese Emperor. Ablai of the Middle Horde in 1766 A.D. submitted to the 
Boghdo Khén, and was granted the title of Prince. Nur ’Ali of the Little Horde 
in token of submission sent envoys to Pekin. Whilst Adania or Erdén4 Bi, the 
Khan of Khocand in 1758 A.D., and then his successor, N&rbota Bi, recognized the 
protectorate of China. But the rest of Central Asia was panic-struck by the estab- 
lishment of the Chinese rule on their very frontier. 

In 1762 A.D. Chinese mandarins with an escort of a hundred and thirty men 
went to Ablai, and demanded horses and supplies for an army to invade Turkistén 
and Samarcand in the spring. On this Erd4né Bi of T&shkand, and Fazl Bi of 
Khujand, and the independent Cirghiz Chiefs sent envoys to seek aid from Shéh 
Ahmad—the Durréni who, after the death of Nadir, had raised Afghanistan into an 
independent kingdom, and the Afghéns to the proud position of the most powerful 
nation of the East. 

Ahmad had, ten years before, conquered all the country on the left bank of the 
Oxus from Chérjie up to its head waters in Badakhshén, and now in 1768 A.D., in 
answer to the call for Islfmite aid, he sent a force of Afghdns to protect the frontier 
between Téshkand and Khocand. And at the same time he sent an embassy direct 
to Pekin to demand the restitution of the Muhammadan States of Eastern Turkist4n. 
Meanwhile in 1765 A.D. the people of Ush Turfén, forestalling the Musalm4n aid 
reckoned on, rose in revolt, but the rebellion was at once quelled by a massacre of the 
citizens and the complete destruction of the town. 

The Afghan deputation was not well received at the Chinese capital, and the 
Durréni sovereign was at the time too much engaged against the Sikhs to turn his 
attention in this direction. And the Chinese on their side were deterred from further 
conquest in the helpless States of Central Asia to the west by the presence of an 
Afghaén army of fifteen thousand men in Badakhshén; sent there to ravage the 
country and execute the King, Sultan Shé4h, in revenge for his murder of the two 
refugee Khojas in 1760 A.D. They brought under subjection, however, the Cirghiz 
on the north-west, and yearly sent a force from Kashghar and Turbaghatai, accom- 
panied by Chinese traders for barter, to collect the annual revenue of one per cent. of 
horses and cattle and one per mille of sheep, in return for the privilege of pasturing 
on the steppe between Lake Balkash and the Alétaégh. 

After the revolt of Ush Turfén, the Chinese rule was undisturbed till 1816 A.D., 
when Zi’4uddin Akhiind, Carftéghhic of T&éshmalik or Téshbaligh = “ stone town,” 
to the west of KAshghar, rebelled and with a party of Cirghiz raided the Chinese 
outposts. He was soon captured and ececuted, but his son, Ashraf Beg, carried on 
the war till he shared the same fate. His young brother, however, was sent to Pekin, 
where he was executed on attaining full age. 

This quelled the Carftaghlic for a time, and the government went on without 
any serious outbreak till 1825 A.D., when the appearance of the Russians on the 
Bogi camp grounds and the seven rivers led to a decline of the Chinese prestige, 
which was presently confirmed by the revolt of the Khoja Jahangir. 

Under the Chinese rule certain trading privileges were accorded to the city of 
Acst and those to the west of it, which were not granted to Kiché and the other 
cities to the east; whilst no Musalm4n trader was allowed to go northward by the 
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MiizSrt Pass. The cities to the westward of Acsti had always from their position M.V. 
shared a community of interests with Khocand or Andijén, anciently called Farghana 
(which during the time of the Mughol Khans was included in the government of 
K4shghar, as it was at an earlier period under the rule of the Bughra Khan family 
when Uzkand was the capital of one of their Princes), and the adjoining States of 
Mé&wardanahar, and in them the Khoja influence had always been greatest. 

But the eastern cities on the other hand from Ktich4 to Khémil had hardly felt 
this influence, and were from their vicinity and commom interests more in unison 
with the Chinese. This natural tendency the Chinese authorities encouraged by a 
conciliating rule, and the grant of princely titles, whilst the Emperor himeelf, to 
strengthen the bonds of attachment, married a Khémil Princess. 

The trading privileges enjoyed by the western towns enabled their people to 
maintain constant communication with their co-religionists to the west of the passes, 
and afforded them opportunities of intriguing with the Musalmans there for the res- 
toration of the Khoja rule, and the hatching of all sorts of sedition against the 
established government. To check the troubles and disquiet arising from this source, 
the Chinese in 1818 A.D. subsidized the Khan of Khocand with two hundred ydémdé 
= £3,660 yearly to control the hostility of the Khojas, who since their conquest of 
the country had emigrated to his territory. 

Amongst these was Sarimsak, the last descendant of the Affc family. After 
many years of wandering in Central Asia he settled im his old age at Khocand, to be 
near K4shghar, whence he derived his revenues.. He was here joined by many Caré4- 
tighlic discontents from the Chinese side of the border, who complained of the 
oppression of the foreign rulers, the violation of their wives and daughters by the infidel, 
and the suppression of their religious supremacy. These grievances, coupled with the 
fate of the two murdered Khojas, excited universal sympathy amongst Musalméns, 
and to fan it, emissaries set out from K4shghar in 1820 A.D., and spread themselves 
over Central Asia to enlist the aid of Isl4m in a ghazd against the kdfir invaders. 

As a first consequence Murdd Beg, the Ruler of Cundtz, on the pretence of 
avenging the murder of the Khoja brothers on behalf of his relative, Sarimsak, con- 
quered Badaksh4n, and deported its people to sicken and die in the swamps of his own 
country. And asa second Jahangir Khoja invaded Kashghar. 

Sarimsak had three sons, Yusuf Khoja, who lived at Bukhéré, Bahatiddin, and 
Jahangir who was born in 1783 A. D. On the death of ’7Umar Khan of Khocand 
in 1892 A. D., Jahfngir fled from the city to the Car4 Cirghiz, and plotted against 
K4shghar, where the devotion of the people to the Khoja interest and the weakness 
of the Chinese rule were well known to him. His hostility now was the commence- 
ment of those troubles which have ever since distracted the country till its conquest 
by the present Ruler, Amir Muhammad Yécib Khan, Atélik Ghf&zi. 

Jahdngir first enlisted the aid of Sirfnchi Beg, Chongbaghish Cirghiz, who 
merely plundered the KAshghar suburbs and was driven back. On this failure the 
Khoja went to the Sfyak Cirghiz of Bolor, and securing the adhesion of their Chiefs, 
Atantai and Tailac, made the summer resort of the Cirghiz camps on the upper 
course of the Nérin river his head-quarters. Here be assumed the character of a 
saint and miracle worker, and made many excursions against the enemy; but without 
much success, till at last in 1825 A.D. a small party of Chinese who had pursued his 
raiders to the Nérin, and plundered the country up to Fort Kurtka, were surprized in 
a narrow defile on their return journey and slaughtered almost to a man. 

This victory was at once noised in Khocand, and emissaries were sent to raise the 
Uzbak, Cazz&c, and Birdit Cirghiz, many of whom with Andij4éni and Badakhshi 
adventurers flocked to the green banner of Jahaénghir. In the following spring the 
Khoja marched against K4shghar with a considerable force under the command of 
"Isa Dadkhwdéh, lent to him as General by Muhammad Ali Khan of Khocand, and 
camped at Beshkirim in its northern suburbs. 

The Chinese came out to attack, but were quickly routed and driven back to 
their citadel, whilst Jahéngir entering the city amidst the acclamations of the people 
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established himself in the palace with the title of Sayyid Jahangir Sultén, and a 
once organized his government on the Khocand model, substituting the Musalm4&n 
turban for the Chinese cap® balls, and feathers. He allowed most of the Begs to 
retain their posts, but appointed Andijdn partizans to the principal offices, and exe- 
cuted Muhammad Sa’id of Khémil, the Wa2g=Governor on the part of the Chinese 
for his opposition. 

On the fall of K&shghar, the people of Yangi Hissar, Yérkand, and Khutan rose 
simultaneously, and massacring the Chinese everywhere, razed their forts and joined 
the service of the Khoja. In June Muhammad ’Alhi Khan, jealous of the Khoja’s 
success, himself appeared at K4shghar with fifteen thousand men to join in the ghazd, 
but he was coldly received by Jahéngir, who looked upon him as a dangerous rival. 
The Khan, however, set vigorously to work to take the Chinese fort of Gulbégh, a 
few hundred yards to the west of the city, in which the garrison still held out ; but 
his efforts proving ineffectual, and having lost a thousand men under ite walls in 
twelve days, his ardour cooled as rapidly as it had glowed, and he returned to his 
principality there to make amends for the disappointment in adding a new province to 
his dominions by stamping the envied title of Ghazt on his coinage. 

Jahéngir meantime continued the siege of the Gulbfgh, and it fell to him on 
the seventeenth day. The Chinese Governor and principal officers committed suicide, 
whilst their troops fleeing in all directions were captured and massacred to the number 
of eight thousand men. Only four hundred of the captives were spared on their 
professing Isl4m, and they were at once distributed over Mawardnahar as an induce- 
ment to the Faithful to rally round Jab4ngir. 

Muhammad ’Ali Khan now uneasy at the growing success of the Khoja, dis- 
couraged volunteers and plotted with "Isa Dddkhwah to raise a mutiny amongst his 
troops. The General’s plans, however, were timely discovered, and he was reduced 
from his post of Mingbdsht, and the disorder quelled. Many other plots against 
Jah4ngir now came to light, but he was generally popular and had the support of 
the Musalmans everywhere. 

Meanwhile the Chinese Viceroy at'Ila had been active in his preparations to 
recover the revolted cities, and despatched an immense force of Tungdni, Khitdy, and 
Calm4c against the rebels. The Chinese army arrived at Acsti in January (six 
months after the fall of KAshghar), under the command of a Jéng Jing T4n, with 
a Jéng Jing and several Ambén. From this in the early spring a force of twelve 
thousand men was sent by way of C&y Yoli to Khutan, and another of seven 
thousand men to Y4rkand, whilst the main army of eighty thousand men assem- 
bling at Mardlb4shi set out thence against K4shghar. JahAngir in the meantime had 
concentrated his Khutan and YA4rkand levies at the capital, and on the approach of 
the Chinese sent out an army of fifty thousand men to oppose them. 

The hostile armies met at Yangabad, and according to custom each put forward 
a champion for single combat. That of the Chinese was a giant Calméc archer 
fantastically dressed like a devil dragon ; whilst the champion on the side of Jahangir 
was a noted Khocandi warrior equally versed in sword and rifle practice and clad in 
gaudy silks and chain armour. The two advanced to the contest on the open plain 
backed by their respective supporters. But whilst the Khocandi was adjusting his 
rifle the Calm4c shot an arrow through his chest and out between the shoulders, and 
his adversary fell dead on the spot. A skirmish followed between the supporting 
parties, but the KAshghar army, disheartened by the untoward commencement of 
the contest, soon broke and fled in disorder. They were pursued with great slaughter 
ae in captives as far as Cazin Kol, where the Chinese army camped for the 
night. 

Next day they advanced in three great divisions by the Yangi Hissar road on 
the south, Daulatbagh on the east, and Sarman on the west, and invested the city 
on three sides. During the night Jahdngir with seven followers fled by the 
Chacm&c Pass to the Carftakka mountain, where he was stopped by the snow, and 
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his troops, finding themselves thus deserted, next day dispersed and took the road 
to Andijén. They were pursued and cut up by numerous detachments of Chinese, 
some of whom penetrated as far as Ush, whence they wére repelled and driven back 
by the Cirghiz and Capchéc who rallied to the defence of their homesteads and 
beaten countrymen. Meantime the Chinese General sent a force under Ish4c Wang 
with the Chih Ambf&n, Dawén Ambén and others in pursuit of Jahangir. His hiding 
place was pointed out by some Cirghiz nomads of Cardétakka, and Jahangir surren- 
dering to his pursuers was brought back to the Jang Jung T4n, who sent him prisoner 
to Pekin, where he was subsequently executed with torture. 

In return for this service the Chinese General appointed Ish4c Wang of Ush 
Turfin (whose success on this occasion was due to the treachery of JahAngir’s former 
ally, Surdnchi Beg, Chongbaghish Cirghiz, who now thought to avert the punish- 
ment due to his own hostilities by delivering up to the victors their fallen enemy, 
and his own acknowledged spiritual leader and king) to the government of the city, 
and building the Y4ngishahr fort, a farsakk to the south of it, in place of the 
Gulbagh destroyed by Jah&ngir, established J&h D4rin with a strong garrison in ite 
command, and returned to Ila. 

The Emperor Taukwang was delighted at the successful suppression of this 
revolt, and showered honors and rewards upon Changlung, his General of Ila, and 
upon his troops. For his good service he rewarded Ish4c Wé&ng with the title of 
Prince of K&shghar. He was, however, soon after accused of treason and sum- 
moned to Pekin for trial, and though acquitted of the charge, he was detained there 
several years before being permitted to return. 

Jahangir ruled only nine months, and im the spring of 1828 A.D. the Chinese 
recovering possession of the revolted cities re-established their authority by numerous 
executions and tortures and confiscations, and by the transportation of ‘twelve 
thousand Musalmén families from K&shghar to Ghulja, where they were settled as 
serfs under the name of tardncht=“ sweaters,” “ labourers.” 

This revolt of Jah4ngir, originating in Khocand, was the cause of the influence 
then acquired by that principality ; and it has been maintained ever since to the final 
overthrow of the Chinese rule in Eastern Turkistan, as will be seen in the sequel. The 
Chinese, after quelling the revolt, punished the rebels as stated above, and avenged 
themselves on the Khocand Khén by stopping trade and placing restrictions on com- 
munication with his province. 

On this Muhammad Ali Kh&n, who had recently annexed Carfétakin, Darw&z and 
KGl4b and had made tributary the Burut and other Cirghiz, decided in 1829 A. D. 
to attack the Chinese. For this purpose he invited Khoja Yfsuf, the elder 
brother of Jahangir, from Bukh&ré, and proclaimed a ghazdé to set him on the 
throne of his ancestors. Yfsuf took the field in September 1830 with a force of 
20,000 men, mostly Andijan and Tashkand troops, with some Carftakin levies und 
K4shghar refugees ; all under the command of Mingddsht Hacc Culi Beg, a brother- 
in-law of Muhammad Ali Khan. 

The Chinese with 3,000 men advanced to oppose them, but were defeated 
at Mingyol, and the invaders pushing on seized K&shghar, where Yusuf was at once 
seton the throne. Y4ngi Hissér, Yérkand, Khutan, and Acsu, up to the Muzért Pass, 
quickly fell into his possession ; and the Chinese, as before, were everywhere massacred ; 
whilst the arrival oF thetk troops from Ghulja was delayed for want of carriage. 

This advance of the Khocand army roused the hostility of Bukhéré against 
Andijan, and Muhammad Ali Khén, to avert the attack threatened by Nasrulla 
Kh4n, at once recalled his General Hacc Culi Beg; and Yusuf, unable to hold his 
position unsupported amongst the fickle Musalmans of Kdshghar, returned with him 
in November or December after a rule of only ninety days. He carried away as 
trophies of his success 500 Chinese captives, and was accompanied by several 
eee families of Kaéshghar emigrants who settled in the suburbs of Khujand and 
T&shkand. 
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During the period of this invasion, Western China was disturbed by the revolt 
in Shensi and the capture and massacre of Bérkil by the Musalmaéns, and con- 
sequently the Chinese troops did not concentrate at Ghulja or Ila till the following 
January, after the Khocand army had retired from K4shghar. 

In the spring of this year (1881), whilst they were re-occupying the evacuated 
towns, Muhammad Ali Khan, who had staved off his difficulty with Bukhéré, sent 
Hace Culi Beg with an army of 7,000 men to subjugate the Carfé Cirghiz who, 
during the recent troubles, hud been raiding his border. He dispersed the Sdyak 
camps on the Upper Nérin, and took prisoners their chiefs Atantai and Tailac; whilst 
the Coshbegi of Tashkand at the same time pursued the Boghu tribes and penetrated 
beyond Ila to the military post of Sibo. 

These successes of the Khocand Khan altered the policy of the Chinese Gover- 
nor, who now sent four envoys to treat with Muhammad Ali Khan. He detained 
three of them as hostages, and with the fourth sent Alim PAdshéh, a rich merchant, 
as his agent to Pekin, with certain demands for the government of the Musalmén 
population of the towns of Eastern Turkistan. He secured the following concessions 
for the Khan: first, dues as per shkariat on all merchandise brought by Musalmén 
traders to the towns of Acsi, Ush Turffin, Kashghar, Yaéngi Hissér, Yérkand and 
Khuten to go to the Khfén of Khocand; second, the power to appoint in each of 
these towns an Acsacd/,==“ white-beard” or “elder” as commercial agent to collect 
these dues under a Khocand inspector to reside at Kfshghar as political represen- 
tative ; and ¢iird, that all foreign Musalméns residing in these towns were to be 
under the entire control of these agents. In return the Khocand Khan agreed to 
restrain the Khoja party and to prevent their invading the country, and to imprison 
any member attempting to do so. 

The envoy on his return from Pekin, in 1832, was appointed Inspector at Kaéshghar 
on the partof Khocand, and, according to the Andijan custom, held the post on lease. 
His authority extended over the “ six cities” to which the treaty regulations applied, 
and hence the country was called by the Andijan people Alty Shahr, or by a different 
reckoning (in which Mar&lbashi belonging to Yarkand was counted separately) Yatty 
Shakr “seven cities.’ And this was the region in which Khocand influence was 
greatest, its effects being as yet barely perceptible in the eastern cities. 

Thus were established trade and political relations between Western China and 
Khocand. Through them the Khocandi acquired an increasing iotluence in the coun- 
try, and a firmer grasp on the sympathies of the people, in opposition to the rule of 
the Chinese, to whose prestige the revolts of Jahéngir in 1826, and of Yusuf in 
1880, coupled with the influence exercised by the proximity of the Russians, proved 
serious blows. : 

After reducing the Car& Cirghiz Muhammad Ali Khén extended his frontiers, 
and in 1832 built the Kurtka Fort on the N&rin and that of Tash Corghan on the 
Pamir border, and he held besides nearly a fourth of the population of these towns 
under the rule of his agents. To keep this power, it was his interest to restrain the 
Khojas, and he consequently strictly watched their movements. 

Until 1846 the country enjoyed peace under the just and liberal rule of Zuhtrud- 
din the Governor on the part of the Chinese. He appears to have been a native 
of K&shghar, and to have emigrated to Khocand in 1880. From this he went 
to Petropawlovsk and Kazfn, and returned thence by Semipalatinsk to Ghia 
where he represented to the Chinese Governor that he had escaped from prison at 
Khocand. He was, in consequence, taken into favour and appointed Jehikdghd, or 
“Mayor” of K&shghar, and gradually rose to the post of Hdkim Beg, or Sol Ambdn 
as he is styled in the inscription over the gate of Kashghar, of which, in 1255H. 
(1839 A. D.), he restored the fortifications and built the palace. During his rule were 


erected the new Chinese forts, called Mangshin or Yangtshakr, outside each of the 


towns of this country, for the accommodation of the Chinese garrisons and arsenals, 
instead of the former citadels, called Gulddghk, which were destroyed by the rebels. 
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In 1845, on the accession of Khudéyér Kh&n to the throne of Khocand, the 
relations with K4shghar were violated by marauding bands of Andijénf and Cirghiz; 
and the Khojas, taking advantage of the anarchy on all sides, and the internal strife 
distracting parties in Khocand, banded together and collecting a small force invaded 
K4shghar in the autamn of 1263 H. (1846 A. D.), and laid siege to the city and the 
Chinese Mangshin, four miles to the south. The city held out for thirteen days under 
its Governor, Cisim Beg who, on its surrender to the enemy through the treachery 
of the citizens, then fled out by the Tuman River gate and effected his escape to the 
Chinese fort. 

This invasion is known as the revolt of the Haft Khojagdn, or “Seven Khojas,” 
as it was conducted by that number of the members of the Affc family. The eldest 
of these was Eshan Kh&n Khoja, commonly called Katta Tora, “Great Lord;” and 
amongst the others were Buzurg Khan, Wali Khén, Kichik Kh4n, and Tawakkul 
Khén, all of whom subsequently figured in the conquest of the country by Yactib 
Beg Atélik Gh&zi. 

Katta Tora now assumed the government in K&shghar, and appointed the others 
to the surrounding towns and settlements. Here these worthies pillaged the houses 
of the government officials appointed by the Chinese, and, seizing their wives and 
daughters to stock their harems, at once abandoned themselves to a course of unbridled 


licentiousness and debauchery ; their troops the while besieging the Chinese garrison: 


shut up in the Wangshin. 

Their reign of oppression, however, did not last long, for in seventy-five days 
after the fall of the city, about November, the Jéng Jung of Ila, the Jéng Jing of 
Ordmchi and Changtfy, the Dowdéng of Carfshéhr, and the Dowdng of the Calmic, 
each having collected his troops of M&nchu, Turgut, Sibo and Solon, amounting to 
12,000 men, including 8,000 Champan, or “ criminal exiles” marked with a sear on 
the left cheek, arrived at Ma:4lbd4shi to quell the revolt. On this Katta Tora set 
out from the capital to secure Yarkand, but was intercepted and brouzht to 
action by the Chinese at Kok Rabat. After a fight of two hours his army was 
routed, and he fled back to Kashghar; but here the citizens having had enough 
of his rule, and disgusted at the Khoja licentiousness and the oppression of the 
Andijan soldiers, closed the gates against him:; and he and his confréres escaped back 


to Khocand with only a few followers, carrying with them the curses and jeers of . 


those they left behind. 

The Chinese again took possession of the city without opposition, and restoring 
order dismissed the Ambf&n and Kho Dérin who held the Mdngshin; and Zuhirud- 
din, the Musalm4n governor of the district on the part of the Chinese, was similarly 
reduced for having allowed the city to fall into the hands of such a worthless crew ; 
and their places were filled by new nominees. The Jéng Jiing of Ila then executed 
a number of principal men who had joined in the Khoja revolt, and slew many 
of the people in revenge for, the massacre of the Chinese traders and settlers in 
the city, and finally, after reinforcing the several garrisons, returned to his own 
government. 

On the re-establishment of the Chinese rule, the former trade and political 
relations with Khocand were at once renewed ; and Khudfyaér Kh&n appointed as his 
representative at Kashghar an active partizan, Nur Muhammad Khan, who had 
already given proof of his devotion to the Khoja cause by delivering the city over to 
them in the recent revolt. And he now protected the Andij4ni residents, and fostered 
the Khoja influence. During his tenure of office the Andijan element acquired a consider- 
able numerical accession by new immigrants from Khocand, who were encouraged to 
buy land, marry, and settle in the country. With this increase to the strength of their 
foreign supporters, the Musalmdn population of the towns daily became more ar- 
rogant in their demands, and more independent in their bearmg under the rule of 
their conquerors, till in another decade their restiveness under the Chinese yoke 
culminated in the last of the Khoja revolts under Wali Khén in 1857. 
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The explanation of these successive Khoja revolts under Jahéngir in 1825, under 
Ydsuf in 1880, under Katta Tora in 1846, and under Wali Kh&n in 1857, is not 
difficult if we consider the claims of their family and the nature of the tenure of the 
country by the Chinese. As to the first, the preceding pages will have illustrated the 
character of the Khoja government in the country from the date of its first establish- 
ment by Khoja Afac; their rule, it will be remembered, was in subordination to the 
authority first of the Ghaldan of Zanghar, and then of the Emperor of China, and 
was characterized by mutual jealousies and party rivalries, and by a persistent hostility 
to the paramount power. Whilstas to the second, the Chinese, as has been mentioned, 
held the country by a mere military occupation for the maintenance of order, the realiza- 
tion of revenue and the protection of trade. ‘Their garrisons were located in forts 
outside the several towns they commanded, and their troops were kept quite distinct 
from the Musalmén population inside the walls Whilst the Chinese merchants and 
traders, and others following in the wake of the relieving troops came and went, or settled 
and traded, and worked in the market suburbs that sprang up between the forts and 
the cities ; only:a small proportion of them took up quarters amongst the Musalmén 
residents within the walls, and their numbers amongst the peasantry were even still 
less. The internal government of the Musalmén population not under the Khocand 
agents, both in the cities and rural districts, was everywhere conducted according 
to the skariat by Musalman officials appointed by the Chinese Viceroy, and wearing 
Chinese uniforms and emblems, jointly with officers of his own nation to whom 
they were subordinate. 

The clashing of rival interests produced by this three-fold svstem of govern- 
ment,—riz., the Khocand agency, the shariat for the Musalmans, and Chinese law for 
the traders and settlers of that empire,—the venslity of the officials of all three 
classes, coupled with the general laxity of morals and the neglect of their religious 
ordinances by the Musalm4ns now no longer awed by the dictation of an arrogant 
priesthood, soon led to grave discontent amongst the influential classes of the 
Mubammadan population, especially those under Khocand rule. And this state of 
affairs, coupled with the blow given to the Chinese prestige by the establishment of 
the Russians at Alméti or Fort Vernoe in 1858, encouraged them once more to 
try and cast off the foreign yoke. Intrigues with the Khoja party in Khocand had 
from the commencement of the new rule been a dangerous feature in the political 
relations of this Chinese province with that Muhammadan State, and the opportunity 
now promising success they were renewed with a redoubled energy through emis- 
saries inviting the Khojas to come and resume the possessions of their ancestors, and 
assuring them of the support of the population. 

Consequently, during 1855-56 A. D., Wali Khan Khoja and his brother Kichik 


' Khfén made several attempts to invade K4shghar, but on each occasion were repulsed 


at the frontier pickets owing to their numerical weakness. In the spring of 1867, 
however, Wali Khén, after performing the prayers of the Ramazdén’ld, 16th May, 
set out from Khocand with seven K&shghar emissaries and a small band of trusty 
adherents to carry out a preconcerted enterprise avainst the Chinese. 

They arrived at the Ocsélar Fort belonging to Khocand (on the Ush and Kashghar - 
road) at night, and surprising the little garrison killed the commandant and won over 
the soldiers to join the Khoja. Some Kashghar troops who had been sent by Nir 
Muhammad, the Khocand agent there, to collect the revenue from the Chongbaghish 
Cirghiz, and who were then encamped in the vicinity, soon joined the adventurers, and 
brought with them a party of the tribes to swell the Khoja’s force. At the same time 
some scouts sent out by the Chinese were captured and brought to Wali Khén who 
inaugurated his bloody career by at once striking off their heads with his own hand. 

He then pushed on, and crossing the Cizil ford surprised the picket there as 
they slumbered under the effects of their opium pipes, and slew every soul of them, 
and at dawn appeared before the Cém Darwdza, or “ Sand Gate,” on the south side 
of the city. He set fire to the gate, and, forcing through, rushed into the city, 
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as the people were rousing from their sleep, with the cry of, “ Welcome Buzurg 
Kh&n Tora! ”’—he was the only son of Jahéngir, and one whom the people had been 
expecting as adeliverer. Nur Muhammad at once came forward to greet the Khoja with 
congratulations on his arrival, and delivering the city to him, installed him in the 
palace ; whilst the citizens rismg e¢» masse hunted, plundered, and murdered the 
Chinese everywhere. In the confusion Ahmad Wang, the Musalm4n governor on 
the part of the Chinese, with a few others, escaped by the opposite gate and took 
refuge in the Mdngshin or Yangtshakr with the Chinese garrison. 

Wali Khan inaugurated his rule in the city by appointing Andijan adherents 
to all the Government offices, and by executing a number of the Chinese officials 
and merchants who had flocked to him for protection from the mob; and by dis- 
tributing their wives and daughters amongst his partizans, and confiscating their 
property to himself. The first to join his party were the Actaghluc Chiefs of Artosh 
and Beshkirim ; and Mir Ahmad Shekh, of the former place, in proof of his devotion, 
gave his daughter in marriage to the Khoja. 

Their example was followed by the chiefs of the surrounding settlements, and 
Wali Khan soon had a force of 20,000 men at his command. He pressed a number 
of Afghan traders whom he found in the city into his army, and set all the iron- 
smiths and tailors in the place to work in the manufacture of arms and uniforms 
for his troops. At the same time he employed many thousands of the people to 
dam the Cizil River at Pakhtaghlic and turn its stream against the YdAngishahr 
Fort which was held by the Baédérin and Yehd4érin, Amédxs, with 6,000 men. 

Whilst thus employed at Kashghar he sent a force under Tilé Kh4n to seize 
Y4éngi Hiesfr and Yaérkand. At the former the Chinese garrison shut themselves 
up in the fort, and Til&é Kh&n passing on invested Y4rkand in June 1857. The 
Chinese issued from their fort to drive off the besiegers, but were defeated, and fled 
back to the shelter of their walls. The city meantime held out, though offering 
to surrender on the appearance of the Khoja himself, and Tilé Khén, after plunder- 
ing the suburbs, retired on the approach of Chinese succour. 

In seventy-seven days after the fall of Kaéshghar—August—a Chinese force 
of 12,000 men, with the Ambéns F&khya from Ila, Sh4y Dé4rin from Orimchi, 
Changt&y from Car&shahr, aud others arrived at Mardlb4shi to the relief of Yarkand. 

Wali Kh&n sent out a force to intercept them, but it was defeated and driven 
back to Kf&shghar; and the Chinese advancing relieved Yfrkand of the enemy. 
They halted here ten days to rest their men and settle the city, and then taking 
most of the Y4rkand troops with them proceeded against Wali Kh4n at Kashghar. 
At Cizili they were opposed by a force sent out by him to stop their advance, 
but immediately attacked and defeated it. The scattered troops, however, rallied 
and made a stand at Suyat Bulfc “ Willow Spring” to contest the passage tu Yangi 
Hissér. But they were again defeated and put to flight, and the Chinese, carrying 
everything before them, at once pushed on and released the garrison shut up in 
Y4ngi Hissér. 

They halted here four days, and then marched to recover K&shghar. But Wali 
Kh4&n, now deserted by his chiefs and his army who were already disgusted at his 
licentiousness and terrified by his violent tempers and capricious judgments, fled 
from the city with only a few followers, without even waiting their arrival. He 
made good his escape to Darw&z, but was there made prisoner by the ruler, Isma’il 
Sh&h, and delivered up to Khudféyér Khén. And thus, after a rule of only a 
hundred and fifteen days, in September 1857 ended the last of the Khoja revolts 
under the most licentious tyrant and blood-thirsty maniac of that ambitious and 
selfish fraternity. In his short reign he committed more bloodshed, and more 
oppression, and more villany than either of his predecessors, from whom he only 
differed in the degree of his wickedness. 

Wali Khén was a degraded debauchee, and was seldom free from the intoxication 
of his favourite drug—dhang. His ruthless cruelties and capricious executions, his 
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thirst for blood and his unholy lusts soon rendered his rule intolerable, and awed 
even his most partial supporters into hatred. The pile of heads, to which in an 
unhappy moment was added that of the inoffensive scientific traveller, Adolphe 
Schlagentweit, raised by him on the river-bank above the Cizil Bridge for long 
months remained a mournful testimony of his savage cruelties; whilst the tales 
of his hellish barbarities are still fresh in the memory of a people for centuries 
accustomed to deaths and tortures in their worst forms. 

On the flight of Wali Khén the Chinese recovered possession of Késhghar 
without opposition. The former officials, hoth Chinese and Khocandi, such as had 
escaped the clutches of Wali Kh&n, were dismissed and their offices given to others ; 
whilst the leaders in the revolt were one by one captured and executed with tortures. 
Amongst the first was Mir Ahmad Shekh, the custodian of the Sétoc Bughra Khén 
shrine at Alton Artosh, for his active partizanship with the Khoja rebel. He was 
crimped from heel to head and disembowelled; and his heart plucked out, whilst 
yet beating with life, was thrown to the dogs. He was then decapitated, and 
his head exposed in atage on the main road leading to the city, together with a 
long row of those of other victims of Chinese revenge. His eldest son, Mir Ali 
Cézi, shared a similar fate; but three other sons, Abdurrahim, Isma’fl, and Mahmad 
from whom I have derived the above particulars, escaped by the Kurtka Fort to 
Khocand. : 

Many other leading men were executed with like barbarity, and their heads 
similarly exposed for their part in the revolt; whilst hundreds of others perished in the 
revenge taken for the massacre of the Chinese merchants and settlers. These execu- 
tions, did not cease till August of the following year, when relations on the former 
footing were resumed with Khocand, and Khudéyér’s agent arrived at Kashghar. 

In the meantime Wali Kh&én on his return to Khocand was arraigned by the 
relatives of his victims for the murder of so many innocent Musalméns. He was 
formally tried by the Ulama, “ Doctors of the Law,” and with characteristic partiality 
acquitted as being a Sayyzd or descendant of the Prophet; whilst his accusers were 
even fined for daring to asperse the character of one boasting such honourable lineage. 
He, however, met his retribution at last, and was assassinated at Kashghar, the very 
scene of his crime, by the present ruler, Ya’cib Beg, whom he accompanied in the 
party of Buzurg Kh&n, as will be mentioned hereafter. 

In the spring of 1858, Khudéyaér Khan sent Nasiruddin of Shabrikhan, who had 
acted in the same capacity in 1847, as envoy to Kdshghar to renew relations with the 
Chinese, to express concern for the revolt, and to report the imprisonment of the 
notoriously free and favoured Wali Khaén. The envoy arrived at Kashghar in August 
with a caravan of 500 returning fugitives, and the Chinese, at once granting the 
former concessions, accepted him as Khocand agent with the title of Dédkhwdah. 
And thus the former relations between these incompatible people were once more 
resumed. 

In 1278 H. (1862 A. D.) after the establishment of the Russian rule on the 
northern frontier of Kaéshghar, by their capture of the forts of Tokmak and Piskak 
which they took in August 1860, and on the eve of the Tungani revolt in Shensi, one 
other minor disturbance occurred in Kashghar before the final revolution that led to 
the severance of the whole province from its connection with the Chinese empire. 
The three refugee sons of Mir Ahmad Shekh returned in this year from their asylum 
at Tashkand with a gathering of 300 men to recover their ancient patrimony in 
Artosh by the aid of the border Cirghiz who were their hereditary subjects. 

Near Késhghar they fell in with a caravan of Chinese merchants, and plundering 
it killed seventeen of the traders in revenge of the death of their father. They then 
went on to Artosh where they raised the standard vf revolt. On this a force of 2,000 
Chinese infantry from the Mangshin and 1,000 cavalry from the city was sent 
out against them by the Ambén. The brothers were deserted by their rabble crew in 
the first skirmish with the enemy, and themselves fled the field as fast as any of them 
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They were pursued and overtaken in the Arghi Valley adjoining Artosh. Here 
Abdurrahim and several of his men were captured and taken prisoners to the Ambfn, 
but the rest escaped into the hills and ultimately returned to Tashkand. Abdurrahim 
was kept in prison pending reference to the Viceroy at Ila; and after some months, 
orders arriving from Pekin, he was publicly executed. 

Next followed the Tungani mutiny, and the invasion by Buzurg Khén Khoja, 
and the final conquest of the country by his General the Coshdegi Ya’cib Beg, Atélik 
Gh4ézi, and now the Amir Muhammad Ya’ctib Khén. To understand these revolu- 
tions aright, and to appreciate the differences that mark the character and 
exciting causes of this last from the previous revolts in this country, it is necessary 
to go back and review the history of the Khocand State in regard to its political 
relations with this western province of the Chinese empire, and to note the important 
fact that, though each and all of these revolts arose from one common source in the 
impatient ambition of Islam, this last revolution sprang from the eastward as the act 
of a nation or whole people for the supremacy of their religion; whilst its 
several predecessors originated as the work of a single ambitious family, or of private 
individuals for their personal interests, in the adjoining western state of Khocand 
which, again, has finally interposed to replace the Muhammadan Chinese rule as 
represented by the Tungani rebels by the usurped authority of its own adventurers. 

This last revolution in fact, the description of which is to come, in contra- 
distinction to all the previous revolts, was an outbeak amongst the Chinese themselves. 
It was Chinese destroying Chinese, the Muhammadan Tungani against the Budhist 
Khitay. In the midst of their contention the old Khoja claim was revived, but, as 
the Tangani had never been their partizans, it was nowhere supported, and hence the 
‘success of Ya’ciib Beg in the confusion of rival interests distracting the country: a 
success to which the presence of the Russians on the northern frontier was not with- 
out effect in determining the course of events. 

The province of Farghfna, Andijan, or Khocand, as it is indifferently called, 
was during the rule of the Mughol Khans a more or less independent principality, 
mostly in alliance with Bukh4r&, under the rule of princes of the Tymdr dynasty. 
After the defeat of Babur, whose father, Umar Shekh, was ite ruler, the province fell 
into the possession of the Uzbak, Shéhibeg Kh&n or Shaib&n, in whose time from 
Osh to Khojand was the country of Yanus Khén. His sons, with the aid of the 
Cirghiz and Capchée, drove out the usurper Tanbal, and th2n warred with the Uzbak 
for possession of all the lands on the banks of the Syhon or Jaxartes, claiming these 
Turkistan lands as the descendants and heirs of Caida. 

On the decline of their dynasty, during the reign of Rashid Sultén of K&sh- 
ghar, the power of the Mughol Khéns succumbed to that of the Uzbak, and was 
shortly after usurped by the Khoja pretenders. In the anarchy characterizing the last 
years of the long reign of Abdulla, and the few months of that of his son and 
successor, Abdul Momin, with whose death in 1597 A. D. the Shaibénf dynasty 
ended, the province of Farghfna recovered ite independence under local chiefs; and 
maintained it more or less continuously during the disordered reigns of princes of 
the Ashtarkhfn dynasty which ended with Ab&Gl Fyz who, shortly after his surrender 
to Nadir in September 1870, was murdered together with his son by his own wazgir, 
Rahim Bfy of the Manghit tribe, who then usurped the government and founded the 
existing dynasty of Bukh4&ré. 

I have not met with any published account of the history of Andijan during 
this period of turmoil marking the decline of the Ashtar Khén dynasty, in which 
it appears the province regained independence under a local chief who founded the 
power of the present ruling family there. Whilst at K&shghar, I obtained a manu- 
script account of the conquest of the country by Ya’cub Beg, Atélik Gh&zi, written 
for me by his General Abdulla, Améri/ashkar, who was a principal actor in the events 
he describes. He was the most trusted and most active of Ya’cib Beg’s adherents, 
and joining him at the outeet, served him faithfully and well till incapacitated by an 
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incarable affliction. His impetuous bravery and ferocity in battle soon gained him 
the reputation of a successful soldier, and he rose to the rank of Amftrilaehhar, 
* Commander of an Army ” or General, before he was obliged to retire from active 
service to the unemployed rank of Paseadds, “Commander of 500.” He is said to 
have killed with his own hands full 10,000 of the enemy—men, women and children— 
during the six years of war, and was struck blind, even his admirers admit, by the 
direct act of God to prevent his destroying more of His innocent creatures. 

In the introductory pages of this little book, which is entitled chronographically 
as well as significantly, Térikhi Sighdr, “ Little History” 1290 H (1873-74 A. D.),isa 
brief notice of the rise and progress of the present ruling family of Khocand. From 
this, with other published data and personal enquiries on the spot (K4shghar), I am 
enabled to compile the following account : 

In 1104H (1692 A. D.) there resided in the suburbs of Khocand two Capchfc 
brothers, originally of Changiz descent, named Culin Bi and Chamfch Bi. They 
were disciples of Mauléné Lutfulla of Chust, which is seven /arsakh off across the 
River Syhon; and they used daily to cross the river together to supply the vene- 
rated divine with curdsand cream. The divine always favoured the elder brother, 
Calin Bi; but one day as they went to him with their daily offering they were 
attacked by a party of Manghit robbers who relieved Cultn of his load. In the 
struggle Chamfch escaped to Chust with his portion of the curds and cream. 

Luttulla on learning the cause of the other’s absence, for being empty-handed 
after escape from his despoilers he returned home, told the younger brother that it 
was his fortune to gain his blessing ; and forthwith stretching his hands to heaven 
the Saint prayed, “Oh God! grant that the children of Cham&ch Bi become kings, 
* and those of Culiin Bi, ministers. And grant, Oh God! that the children of Manghit, 
“‘ exceeding forty, be born blind.” 

Chamf&ch Bi died in Khocand, and left a son named Rahim Bi who became king. 
On his death his son Erd&én&é (Edenia or Adania) succeeded to the throne. He con- 
quered Carftakin and Darw4z and Pémir to Wakhf&n, and in 1758 A. D. acknowledged 
the protectorate of she Chinese empire bordering on his eastern frontier. He left 
two sons, Muhammad Amin and Shéhrikh, of whom the first and eldest succeeded 
to the throne. He soon died, and left two sons, Narbot&é Beg and Haji Beg. 
Nf&rboté Beg succeeded, and he, too, acknowledged the protectorate of China, and 
sent his brother H&ji Beg out of the way on a pilgrimage to Meoca. On his return 
thence he married a Khocand lady, who bore him a son named Beg Oghaly. After- 
wards he took a second wife, the daughter of a chief of the Cochcér Juimghal Cirghiz, 
and she bore him a son named Sher Ali. Narboté Beg left two sons, Alim Beg and 
Umar Beg, of whom the former succeeded to the Khani. 

Cuhin Bi left a son, Ernazar Mirz&, who was Begibdeh, or “‘ Commander-in-Chief,” 
in the time of Rahim Bi, and was noted for his bravery and exploits. He died a 
natural death, and left a son named Abdurrahm4n Mirzé, He succeeded as Begibdsh, 
and soon acquired a reputation eclipsing that of hie father. Hecaptured Gharms4ran 
and Namang4n from the Khoja rulers, and wrested Marghinéa from the Uzbak 
possessors. He conquered the districts of Isffr and Chfrkoh held by Zumurrad 
Shéh, and drove the Mirs from Orftappa. He also captured Khujand, and built the 
frontier forts of Sh&hrikhya and Kilfochi. All these enterprises he carried out as 
the Begiddsh of Erdén& Bi, in whose reign the whole province was consolidated under 
one rule. After this he raised a large army in Khujand, and passing Jizz&c laid 
siege to Samarcand for twenty-eight days, when he retired on the payment of a 
yearly tribute of one pad of gold by the Bukh&éré King, Sh&h Mur4d Bi, and ‘carried 
away with him the Cardealpic families found there. 

Whilst he was engaged on this expedition, Awlay Khan, the Governor of 
Téshkand, raided Gharmefrén and Namangén, and was returning with his plunder, 
when Abdurrahmfa giving ehase overtook him at Toetappa, and recovered the booty 
and captives. He sent these to N&rbot4é at Khocand, and himself returned by 
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Kilfochi to Khujand to protect that frontier. Awlay Khén died at T&shkand a_ T.S. 
month after this defeat, and Yunus Khoja, a descendant of the Khéhf Umar, then 
became Khfn in his place. Three months later, in 1214 H. (1799 A.D.) N&rboté 
Beg died, and was succeeded by his son Alim Khén. At this time Abdurrahmén 
was lying paralytic at Khujand, and his son Abdilla Mirz& became Coshkbegs with 
the new Khan; but Alim, jealous of the great influence he had acquired and dread- 
ing his rivalry, had the infirm old man brought to him at the capital, and executed 
him at the Khoja Turéb Mazdr, a shrine two farsakh from the city. 

Alim had reigned eight years when, in 1222 H. (1806 A. D.), he went against 
Yunus at Tashkand and took the city. In the assault Abdtlla Coshéegs was wounded, 
and after a month died from the effects of the injury. His son, Rahm&na Cali Mirzé, 
succeeded as Coshbegi “ Lord of the family,” or “Controller of the household.” 
Alim Khén stayed a year at Téshkand to settle the country, and then appointing his 
own governors returned to the capital. | 

Two years later, however, he was recalled by disturbances there, and leaving his 
brother Umar in charge of Khocand hurried off with a large army to T4shkand. 
He was detained here a year in quelling the revolt, and finally quieted the country 
by many executions and severe punishments. Owing to his cruelties the chief people 
fled from the city, and joining Umar at Khocand set him on the throne as Kh&n. 
On this Alim set out to recover his capital, but was encountered at Tocsin C&win 
by the rebel chiefs who seized and executed him, 1226 H. (1810 A. D.). 

Umar Khfn now ascended the throne in his own mght. He had a troubled . 
reign of twelve years, und died in 1288 H. (1822 A. D.) and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Muhammad Ali Khén. On his accession to the throne Jahangir 
Khoja fled from Khocand and, joining the Cirghiz, raised them to hostility against 
the Chinese at Kashghar, and in 1825 with them seized the country. Muhammad 
Ali Khén joined him there in June of the following year to secure the conquest for 
himself, but, being coldly received and losing many men in the siege of the Chinese 
citadel, he hastily retreated to his capital. 

Four years later he sent his General Hace Culi Beg, with Yusuf Khoja and a 
strong army, to avenge the defeat of Jahdngir and annex Kfshghar to his own 
dominions. His activity in this direction excited the jealousy of Nasrulla or 
Bahfdir Kh4én, the Amir of Bukh&rf, who marched against him. Consequently 
Muhammad Ali Khan, in the end of 1830, recalled his General from K4shghar after 
he had been there only three months, and the Khoja returned with him just as the 
Chinese reinforcements arrived to recover the place. 

Muhammad Ali Kh&n reigned successfully for nineteen years, and was the most 
werful of all the Khocand Khains. The states of Khutan, Yérkand, Kashghar, Uch 
rfan, and Acsi, though in the possession of the Chinese, paid the zakdt collected 

from Musalmén merchants to him, and he appointed his own agents in these towns 
for the realization of these dues, and for the protection of the interests of the Musal- 
mans. The Jattah country of Zingh4r up to Ila, and the whole of Mugholistan up 
to Cizil J&r also paid cakdt to him. In the direction of Organj he annexed Acmagjid 
and Kumosh Corghén, and in that of Bukhéré all the country up to two farsakh of 
Jizzéc acknowledged his rule, 

Sa’id, the Amir Hydar of Bukhfr&, died in the second year of his reign, in 1240 
H. (1824 A. D.), and was succeeded by his son Amir Nasrulla, called Bah&diir Khan. 
On his accession to the throne Muhammad Ali Khan sent his Coshdegi, Azim Bay, to 
him with messages of condolence and congratulation. The'new Amir acknowledged 
Muhammad Ali as his elder brother, and with his envoy returning to Khocand sent 
his own ambassador and rich presente; other envoys went and came, and a treaty of 
perpetual friendship between the two states was concluded. It was after this that 
Muhammad Ali, in 1827, undertook his campaign against the Cirghiz; andin the suc- 
ceeding years made tributary all the Zingh4r country and the western cities of K4sh- 
ghar, held by the Chinese, up to Acst inclusive, 
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Later he destroyed the frontier fort of Pesh&gir, built by the Khocandis in 1819, 
and erected the fort of Curamma at two farsakh from Jizz&c, and placing his own 
garrison in it under Mingbéshi Gadfy Bay took up his residence at Ord&tappa where 
he devoted himself to wine and women. 

Bahédir Khan now jealous of his growing power, and incensed by his encroach- 
ment upon the Bukh&ré frontier, in 1839 took the field and marched against the new 
Curamma Fort. Gadéy Bay held out for fifteen days, and then, abandoning his charge, 
fled and joined his master at Orftappa. Muhammad Ali Kh4n, now roused from his 
pleasures by alarm for his throne, at once marched against the enemy, and camping at 
a farsakh from the fort, in a fit of boldness inspired by an extra dose of dang, came out 
and challenged Bahddir Kh4n to meet him in single combat. His nobles, however, 
intervening with professions of devotion to his service and person, persuaded him to 
retire, and the would-be champion, on recovery from his intoxication, being seized by 
sudden misgivings as to the loyalty of his nobles, abruptly quitted his army, and with 
only fifty followers fled to Khocand, which he reached in eight days. His army 
fought for three days and then followed the example of their Khén. Nasrulla pur- 
sued the fugitives, and captured the forts of Zamin and Or&tappa, and planting his 
own garrisons in them returned to Bukh&éré to watch the operations of the British 


army in Afghanistan. 


On his departure Muhammad Ali Khén returned, and, driving out the Bukhéré 
troops, recovered Or&tappa. But Nasrulla again took the field against him with a 
numerous army, and in the spring of the following year, 1840, defeated Muhammad 
Ali and dispersed his army. He followed up this victory by a succession of others, 
and between September and November annexed Curamma, Naé, Khujand, and 
T&shkand, and the country beyond up to the Dasht Capchac. He appointed his own 
governors in most of these places, but gave the government of Khujand to Sultén 
Mahmid Khén, the brother and rival of Muhammad Ali Khan; and then fearful 
of the Russians who were pressing on the Jaxartes, and mistrustful of the British 
who held on at Kabul with Shéh Shuja-ul-Mulk, hastened back to Bukh4éré where, 
during the preceding six years, he had received as envoys from Russia, Demaison in 
18384, and Vitcovich in 1835 ; and as envoys from India, Stoddart in 1888, and Conolly 
in 1840, both of whom he at this time held prisoners, and both of whom he sub- 

sequently murdered—on the 17th June 1842. 

On the departure of Nasrulla the two brothers immediately became reconciled, 
and revolted; consequently, again, in April 1841, Bahddir Kh4&n set out with a 
powerful army, breathing wrath and vowing the destruction of Khocand, which at 
this time was an open town without any fortified walls. Muhammad Ali Khan here 
held the enemy in check for seven days, and then fled with his family towards 
Marghinén. At Yacca Tat they were all seized by Mahmdd Khoja, the governor, 
and delivered over to Nasrulla by whom they were all immediately murdered. Thus 
perished in 1258 H ( 184] A. D.) Muhammad Ali Khan, the most able and the most 
powerful ofall the Khocand Khéns, his mother, his wives, his brother Sultén Mahmtid 
Khan, and his son Muhammad Amin Beg who was accused of incest with his mother. 
His other sons, Muhammad Ali, Muhammad Karim, Muhammad Rahim, Azim Beg, 
and Abdulla Mirz4é, with many nobles and principal officers, were sent away prisoners 
to Bukhéré. | ) 

Satisfied with this extinction of the rival dynasty, Nasrulla spared Khocand the 
threat he vowed against it, and instead established Ibrahim Khva4l, Manghit, 
formerly Governor of Marv, as his governor in it, with a considerable garrison in 
support. He then returned triumphant to his capital, more than ever puffed with 
pride, and more than ever abandoned to his brutish lusts and inhuman cruelties. 

Two .months after the departure of the Amir with his Bukhéré army, Musal- 
mén Culi, Capchac, assembled the Cirghiz, Capchéic, Uzbak, and T&jik chiefs, with 
their respective contingents, at Namangan, and by their consent set Sher Ali, the 
son of Haji Beg, up as Khén. On the accession of Alim Khén to the throne, he had 
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been sent out of the way to the Cirghiz, and was now willing to accept the vacant 
throne under the guidance of Musalm4n Culf as his wazfr. They, consequently, 
at once marched against Ibréhim Khiydl, and driving him out of Khocand set to 
work, and in forty days surrounded the city with fortified wals. Sher Ali now 
established himself in the citadel as Khén of Khocand with Musalmén Cull as 
waztr, and appointed his sons to the principal provincial governments. Thus 
Khudéyér got Namangén, Sarimsak got Marghinén, and Safi Beg got Andijan, 
whilst Mallah Khan remained at court with his father. 


Meanwhile Ibréhim Khiy&l, who had been pursued to K4ni Badém, escaped ° 


to Bukh&ré, whence Nasrulla once more set out to recover his lost conquests. His 
grand preparations, fierce threats, and pompous boasts, however, did not avail him ; 
for after a siege of sixty days, in which he lost many men by deaths and desertions, he 
was obliged to retire from Khocand unsuccessful. But his retreat did not restore 
peace to the country. The sons of the late Muhammad Ali Khén, whom he had 
left in prison at Bukh&ré, escaped from their durance during his absence on this 
campaign, and returning to Khocand immediately raised a tumult in favour of their 
prior rights to the government. 


Sher Ali did his utmost to appease them, and appointed Muhammad Karim, the 
most activeand ambitious of them, as Hudaychi, or ‘“ Chamberlain,” in his own court. 
He at once made use of his position to usurp the rule for himself, and by his overbearing 
conduct quickly made an enemy of the wazér, Musalmén Culi, who carried off 
Khudéy4r, and fled with him to the mountains. There he raised a party of his own 
Capchac and the Cirghiz, and descending upon Khocand seized and executed 
Muhammad Karim with a number of his partizans, and re-established Sher Ali as 
the Khan, with himself as wazér as before. 


On this Sarimeak, with the support of Alim Beg and Sayyid Beg, Dddkhwahe, 
and a party of Cirghiz, rebelled at Ush or Osh. Musalmén Cali forthwith went against 
them, and defeating their troops at M&di, captured and executed Sarimsak. Whilst 
Muosalmén Culi was thus engaged in the east of the province, Muréd Khan, son of 
Alim Kh&n, had come with aid from Bukhféré to Uthmani on the west of it, and 
thence seizing Khocand had killed Sher Ali Khan after he had reigned three years. 
The Capch&c and Uzbak now combined and set up Khudéyér, aged fifteen years, as 
‘Khén with Musalm4n Culf as his wazfr, and recovering Khocand executed Murad 
Khan after he had ruled only three weeks. Musalmdn Culi, the king-maker, now took 
all the power into his own hands, the youthful Khudéyér being a mere puppet on 
his accession to the throne in 1845. 


In the time of Muhammad Ali Khén, the command of the Acmasjid Fort was 
given to Muhammad Ali Beg of Marghinéo with a garrison of 500 men, and 
he continued to hold the post under the rule of Khudaydr till he was killed in 
its defence against the Russians in July 1852. At this time Nar or Nazar Muhammad 
of Carésti near Osh was the Governor of Tashkand for Khudéyér. He had given a 
sister in marriage to Ya’cib Beg of Piskat in the suburbs, and now, through his 
influence with Musalmén Culf, got his brother-in-law appointed to the charge of the 
Acmasjid Fort with the rank of Coshbegt. Ya’ctib Beg held the post for a year till its 
capture by the Russians in August 1853. In the December following his expulsion 
from Acmasjid, Ya’cib Beg set out from Tdshkand with Sufi Beg, the brother of 
Khudéyér Khan, and a force of 600 horse to recover the fort, but they were all 
put to flight in the very first encounter. In the following April 1854, Khudayér 
himself prepared to march against Acmasjid, but was diverted from his purpose by an 
inopportune attack on his frontier by Nasrulla Khan. 

Khuday&r had for long been impatient of the power and control of his wastr, 
and now in 1855, having staved off the hostility of Bukh4ré, he determined to 
get rid of his obnoxious minister ; and to this end instigated a number of his nobles 
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whose jealousy and hatred of Musalmén Culi were well known to him. A party 
of twenty of them leagued together to carry out the Khén’s and their own wishes. 
They seized the waztr one morning as he came to the court for the usual salutation, 
and hurrying him off to the execution square there “spread-eagled ” him ona 
board, and so left him for three days to the insults and jeers of a rabble of hired 
ruffians, and then gibbeted him on the gallows hard by. And such was the 
recompense the “ king-maker”’ Capch&c received for setting Khudfyér Kh4n on the 
throne, and for having ruled the country for thirteen years with more moderation 
and justice than any of the legitimate Khéns had shown themselves capable 


Khudéy4r now took the reins of government into his own hands, and, amongst 
other changes appointed Coskbegt Ya’cub Beg to the charge of the Kilfochi Fort and 
made some ineffectual attempts to recover the Acmasgjid Fort from the Russian grasp. 
Whilst absent on one of these expeditions his elder brother, Mallah Khan, with the 
aid of the Capch&e and Cirghiz, captured Khocand after a siege of seventeen days, and 
was immediately joined by most of the nobles. 

Khudadyér and a younger brother, Sultfin Murfd, on this retired to Bukhfrd 
for asylum and aid; whilst Mallah Kh&n, establishing himself at the capital, posted 
his own governors over the country. Thus he sent Sufi Beg to Namangén, Hasan 
Beg to Marghinaén, Alim Beg to Andijan, Isrér Culi toChamyan, Muhammad Mus4 
to Tashkand, Sayyid Beg to Khujand, and Ya’cub Beg, Cosh4egi, he raised to the rank 
of Shaghdwul, or ‘‘ Foreign Minister,” and appointed to the charge of the fort of 
Curamma. Alim Culi he appointed as his own Znbardér, or “ Equerry,” and Khadir 
and Beg Muhammad each as Huddychi, or “Court Chamberlain,” and Canf’at Sh&h 
he kept at Khocand as his Nd, or “ Deputy Governor,” aud subsequently sent him 
to Téshkand to watch the Russian movements in the direction of Hazrat Sultén 
Turkistan. 

In the commotion and excitement following the murder of Musalmén Culi the 
Khoja Wali Khan, 7ora, set out from Khocand on his expedition against Kashghar. 
Whilst he was perpetrating his barbarities there the Cirghiz and Capchfc in 
Khocand rose in revolt under the lead of Alim Culi, and killing Mallah Kh&n set 
Shéh Murfd, a grandson of Sher Ali, “on the throne. Khudéydr on this advanced 
from Jizzéc with a Bukh&ré force and seized Taéshkand, where Cané’ft Sh&h and 
Ya’ctb Beg, Shaghdwul of Curamma (he had been associated with the other to watch 
the Russians) surrendered the city, and, joining him, set him on the throne there as 
Khan. For this service Ya’cib Beg was again taken into favour by Khud4éyér Khén 
and re-appointed to his former office of Coshbegs. 

Meanwhile Sh&h Murfd, who had been put on the throne by Alim Cull, Capchfc, 
set out with him as Amtrilashkar against Téshkand. On their arrival Ya’cib Beg, 
Coshbegi, joined the Capchfic leader, and they both retired to Curamma, the fort 
of the former. Here they increased and fully equipped their army, and then 
returned and besieged Tfishkand. After a month of close investment and desultory 
skirmishing, finding their troops disheartened and beginning to desert, they raised 
the siege and withdrew to Khocand, whence Alim Culi sent Ya’ctib Beg as Governor 
to Khujand. 

Khudéy4r, having in the meantime summoned the aid of the Bukhéré Amir, 
now marched against Khujand with the Bukhféré army under Muzaffar-ud-din 
himself who in the previous year, 1860, had succeeded to the throne on the death of 
his father, Nasrulla, and now joined him on the banks of the river. Ya’chb Beg 
surrendered the fort, and Khud4ydér sent him away under surveillance with the army 
returning to Bukh4ré with the Amir, and then went on with a detachment of it to be 
set on the throne for the second time at Khocand. : 

The Bukhéré army took the city after a siege of ten days, when Alim Culi 
escaped to Cardésti, and Shéh Muréd Khén to his uncle amongst the Cirghiz in the 
hills. Khudéy4r now took possession of his old quarters in the citadel, and sent 
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Suliman Khoja, the Skekkulislém or “high priest” of Khocand, to re-assure-and T.S. 
conciliate Alim Culi and bring him in on a promise of pardon and kind treatment. 

But the wily and rough Capchéc refused to trust the “high priest’s” promises, and 
turned a deaf ear to his honied words of persuasion; and Khudéy4r in consequence 

sent a force to coerce him under Mull& Sult4n as commander. He seized Andijan 

and detached Abdull& Pdnsad (the author of the work I quote) to secure Shahrikhfn 
whilst he fortified his own position. But on the third night Alim Culi took the fort 

by surprise and killed nearly a thousand of the Cirghiz and Capchéc, whilst Malla 
Sultén escaped on foot and in disguise to Shabrikhan. 

Khudayar immediately took the field to retrieve this disaster, but on arrival at 
Car4wultappa he mistrusted his Cirghiz and Capch&c, and consequently sent 
8,000 of them back to Khocand. He then advanced by Carajighda and 
Marghinfn to Yacca Tit, where he was joined by Mull& Sult4n and Abdulla with 
their diminished force. Alim Culiin this interval had left Andijan and taken up 
& position at Aska, and Khudéyar, learning this from his scouts, left his main army 
standing, and with a small force advanced to attack him at Cab& Shor; but he was 
forestalled by his adversary who fell upon him with his whole force as he reached the 
ground. Asevere fight followed, and lasted till sunset, with great loss on both sides. 

Sultén Mur4d, the brother of Khudéyar, fled the field and took the road to the 
capital, but was stopped by the army left at Yacca Tut; and the Khén, unable to 
follow his example, set to work and fortified his position with carts and camp equipage 
for the night. He was here besieged for three days when Alim Culi, failing to 
force his defences with his few men, retired to Marghin&n to collect his Capch&c from 
the hills ; and Khudayér thus set free seized the opportunity and hurried back to Yacca 
Tut where he halted four days, and sent off messengers reporting a great victory and 
the flight of the enemy, for the satisfaction of his party at Khocand. 

. His couriers had no sooner started, however, than Alim Culi re-appeared with a 
fresh army and besieged Khudéy4r in his camp for forty days, and then making 
a dash at Khocand seized the city ; here the priests and chief citizens coming out 
with curdas borne on their heads welcomed his arrival and set him on the throne as 
n. 
Khudé4y4r now in turn resumed the offensive, and following the usurper attacked 
him in the capital ; and here all the people again turned back to the side of their lawful 
chief. Alim Culi, unable to hold the place against such a combination, quitted 
the city taking with him seventeen cannons he found in it, and continued the war 
by besieging Andijan, which had been re-occupied on the part of Khudéyar by 
Cédir Culi Beg. He held out eight days, and then surrendering the place joined 
the Capchac leader who with his new ally then attacked Marghinén held by Mulla 
Sultén. He was killed in a sortie, and his Mingdésht, Mirz4 Ahmad, then abandon- 
ing the fort fled to Khocand. Alim Culi secured the place with a garrison and then 
went in pursuit of the fugitive. 

In this interim Khud4yér had sent his sister as wife to the Bukhér4 Amir with 
envoys to seek his aid. Muzaffaruddin married the lady, and then in 1868 set out 
with a large army to the support of his new brother-in-law who was now hard-pressed 
by Alim Culi besieging the capital, when the relieving army opportunely arrived at 
Khujand. Alim Cnk?’s outpost pickets being driven in by the advancing army, he 
raised the siege and retired to Dormanja to watch events, but finding that the 
Bukhéré army had entered Khocand he set out on the third day and retreated to 
Carasii. 

After a week’s delay Khudfyér took the field in pursuit of the enemy, and his 
ally of Bukh&r& followed a march in rear. Alim Culf was defeated at Carfsi 
and pursued to Uzkand, whence he éntered the hills and fortified a very strong 

osition in the Caré Khoja Tar, or “ Defile.” Khud&y&r followed him, but, fnghtened 
by difficulties of the country, hastily retired from the hills, and joined his ally who was 
devastating the plain country. Muzaffaruddin, after a feast to celebrate their success 
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T.S. and meeting, was visited by a severe nightmare, and taking the dream as a bad omen, 
at once struck his camp and hastened back by Marghinfn to Khocand whence, 
after a halt of fourteen days, he set out for his own capital, taking Sult4n Murfd 
with him. On the departure of this Bukh4ré army, with which he had returned 
from his exile, Ya’cib Beg Coshkbegi, Baétur Culi Shaghdwul, and Mirzé Ahmad 
Coshbegt, with several Pdnead officers and others, joined Alim Culi. On this 
Muzaffaruddin halted at Surkhsi, and sent Sult&én Mur&éd back to Khocand as 
Khén. But, as he could not hold the place, he left it after a week, and accompanied 
by Abdtilla Pdnsad went to join Alim Culi. On arrival at Osh they were met by 
Tash Khoja Huddycht from Alim Culi, and he, according to his orders, killed 
Sultén Muréd and took Abddlla back with him to his master who robed him and 
took him into his own service. 

From Osh Alim Culi moved to Yar Mazfr, and halting a week held a consul- 
tation with his adherents, and by their consent decided on bringing Sayyid Sultén 
Beg, the son of Mallah Kh4n, from Namangaén and setting him up as Khan, with 
himself as his minister. 

Sayyid Sultén, on assuming the government, sent Ya’cib Beg as Mér to the 
Curamma Fort, and himself marched with Alim Culi to Khocand whence Khudfyér 
retreated to Jizzic. He here collected the relics of his deserted army, and from 
amongst their chiefs sent Ming Béy and Nar Muhammad Lashkarbdsh, and several 
Pdnsad officers, with a force to secure Khujand which, with the aid of Ya’cub Beg 
from Curanma with his contingent, they took after asiege of ten days, the Governor 
Dost Muhammad, Car&calpfic, escaping to Bukhfrfé. Alim Culi arrived there a few 
days later, and appointing Mirz& Ahmed Coshdegt to the government, set out for 
Téshkand by Curamma, where he was entertained by Ya’ctib Beg. 

At Tashkand Alim Culi was the guest of the Governor Suliman Khoja, but 
suspecting his fidelity he killed him, and re-established Nar Muhammad, the brother- 
in-law of Ya’cib Beg, in the government ; he returned then to Khocand by Kiléochi, 
from which he summoned Ya’ctib Beg to join him, and sent Hydar Culi, Capchiac, to 
take his place at Curamma. 

Whilst these events were following one the other in Khocand, much more 
important changes were enacting in the countries bordering to the north and east. In 
the former direction the Russians were steadily pushing on from Uch Almé Até or 
AlmAéti (or Fort Vernoe, as their great military post on the nurth of Isigh Kol is 
called). They took Awliy& Até or Aulieta on the 16th June 1864, and Hazrat 
Turkistén on the 24th of the same month. From the latter the Governor, 
Mirzé Daulat, flel to T&shkand where he found Alim Culi with a large army 
busily fortifying the defences of the city, to which he had hastened on the first 
intelligence of the Russian advance. 

From Tashkand Alim Culi advanced with a considerable force under Ming Béy 
Lashkarbdsh to secure Chamkand, but he was met and attacked on arrival there by 
s Russian column from Turkistén ; and after a severe encounter succeeded in driving 
them back. The Awlhiy& Até column, however, coming up at this juncture joined 
that from Turkistén, and the combined Russian forces next day made an attack upon 
Chamkand. Alim Culi fought with his accustomed impetuosity and bravery, and 
forced the Russians to fall back upon Turkistén. He then put the defences of the 
place into repair, and leaving Mirzé Ahmad Coshéeg7 in its command with a strong 
garrison, hurried back to control affairs at Khocand, to recover which Khudéy4r was 
intriguing. 

Three months had hardly elapsed when news came that the Russians were again 
moving in great force against Chamkand. On this Alim Culfi at once despatched 
Ya’chb Beg Coshbegi to hold and strengthen the defences of Tashkand. On his 
arrival there, however, he was joined by Mirz4 Ahmad just arrived from Chamkand, 
whence he had been driven by the Russians who took the place in the beginning of 
October 1864, and ten days later pushed on against Téshkand. As they approached 
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Ya'ciib Beg came out to oppose them with all his force. A severe fight took place in 
which the Russians lost 200 men killed, but they drove the Téshkand army back into 
their fort, and were then obliged themselves to retreat on the fourth day back to 
Chamkand. 

Whilst this struggle was going on at the frontier, Alim Culi with Sayyid Sultén 
Khén and a large army was hurrying up from Khocand to the support of Téshkand, 
and on his arrival there rewarded the defenders and sent the heads of the Russians 
slain all over the country as trophies of their success against “the cursed Uris.” 
He then set to work to improve the defences and dispose his troops on the fortification. 
Whilst he was thus engaged an envoy arrived from Sadic Beg, Cirghiz of K&shghar, 
announcing the destruction of the Chinese rule there and the capture of the city by 
himself, and asking him to send a Khoja whom he might set on the throne as king 
of the country. 

Alim Culi, in reply to this appeal, sent Buzurg Khén Khoja, the only son of 
J&éhangir Khoja, to recover the throne of his ancestors, and appointed Yacib Beg 
Coskbegi to accompany him as Bdtuir-basht “ Leader of the braves,” or General of 
his forces, by way of securing his own interests and maintaining the Khocand 
influence in the Kashghar states, 

Before following the Khoja, or 7ora as he is usually styled, and his General in 
their career at K4shghar, it will be profitable first to trace out, most briefly though it 
be, that rapid succession of conquests and victories which in the course of a few short 
years have extended the Russian territory and rule from Alm4ti Vernoe on the 
north-east to the very gates of Bukh4r& on the south-west; because this extension of 
Christian rule and civilized government over the Muhammadan and barbarous states 
of Central Asia, favoured in its success by the wild anarchy and savage despotism 
rampant in those very states, whilst opening out a bright future to these too-long 
benighted regions, has not been without an important influence on the Isl4m polity of 
not only Central Asia, but the whole Muhammadan world; for since the days of the 
Khélifs, Bukhaéré, the Cudbat-ulislam, or “Centre Prop of the Faith,” has always 
been considered the most sacred seat of its power and doctrine, and its decadence here 
during the past decade is already attended by signs of its revival elsewhere; in the 
prime seat in fact of its origin and growth. 

After the retreat of the Russians from their unsuccessful attack against Tashkand 
in the latter days of October 1864, the Khocandi under Alim Culi were emboldened 
to assume the offensive, and early in December invested the village of Chilik which 
had been recently taken by them. A small party of Cossacks was sent to its relief 
from Turkistén, but on arrival at Aycfin or Ikan was cut off from succour and 
surrounded by an overwhelming force of Khocandis who fought behind shields and 
moveable mantlets called carddurd. The devoted band fought with heroic bravery, 
and was nearly cut to pieces without inflicting much injury vpon their assailants, and 
only a small remnant, fighting their way through, effected a safe return to Turkistan 
on the 18th December 1864. 

With the first opening of spring the Russians again took the field to avenge 
this disaster to their arms, and on the 10th May 1865 General Chernayef took the 
fort of Nydzbeg, and on the 20th of the same month, in correspondence with a party 
in the city who had agreed to surrender the town, camped at eight verst, or about 
five miles from Tfshkand; but Alim Culi with 6,000 men and 40 guns entering 
the city the same day the pre-arranged “ coxp ” failed. 

On the following morning Alim Culi with 40,000 men issued to destroy “‘ the 
cursed Urus” who were only 4,000 strong. My informant, one who took an 
active part in the fight, described how the eager Khocandis swarmed to the 
promised destruction of their entrapped foe ; how, surging in tumultuous crowds over 
the low ridges that broke the general level of the plain, they closed around the thick- 
set ranks of the enemy; how, as they pressed harder and nearer, the Russian priests 
raised aloft the effigy of their saint, and bare-headed prayed for his intercession and 
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aid ; and how the Russian General, taking off his hat, with earnest gesticulations and 
raised voice called on his: men to fight bravely, and with their lives to maintain 
untarnished their proud name and the honour of theircountry. And he described how 
his master, Alim Culi, at this moment led a charge which was the signal for all the 
rest to fall on and annihilate their prey, when a few skirmishers thrown out brought 
him toa stop by a chance ball through his belly. His fall was followed by a short 


- commotion, and his retreat from the field. The news was immediately spread through 


the assailing host, and as immediately its disorderly crowds turned and fled, each its 
own way ; and in less than an hour not a vestige remained of that vast multitude which, 
in the name of Isl4m, had come out to devour the “infidel Urés.” And thus that 
brave band of Russians passed from the jaws of death to the security afforded by a 
complete victory, with the capture of 200 muskets taken and a loss of 300 men killed 
inflicted upon the retiring enemy. 

The wounded Alim Culi was carried off the field by his Commandant of 
Artillery, one Nabbi Baksh, a native of Sialkot in the Panjib, who, since the 
days of the Sikh campaign, had found a livelihood here in the courts of Bukhéré 
and Khocand successively. He now took his master up in his lap and galloped off 
the field as fast as his horse could carry the double load, leaving his guns and every- 
thing else to take care of themselves. Alim Culi died in T&shkand the same 
evening, and an assembly of the chiefs in consultation then decided on sending for 
aid to Bukhér4, and in the meantime to continue the defence under Mirzé Ahmad 
Coshbegi, and Até Beg Dddkhwdéh who was formerly the Governor of Piskak Fort 
when it was taken by the Russians in August 1860. 

To intercept the aid summoned from Bukhéré, the Russians on the 29th May 
marched to Zinchata on the Bukharé road and took possession of Chinéz, whilst the 
Bukhara army advancing to Samarcand occupied the frontier forts on the Syr Dary4 
(the Syhon or Jaxartes). 

On this the Russians advanced against Tashkand and invested the city on 
three sides during the 18th-19th June. A couple of days later the Khocand Khan, 
Sultén Murdd, with 200 followers quitted the city by night, and at the 
same time Iskandar Beg with a small Bukhéré force entered it. The Russians 
consequently stormed the town on the night of the 26th-27th June, and after a 
desperate resistance captured the city and during the next two days disarmed its 
people, 29th June 1865. 

On the death of Alim Culi his chiefs, as above stated, held on in the fort, and 
by mutual consent sent the Acsacd? of the city to Bukhéré for aid. The Amir 

uzaffaruddin forthwith advanced to Samarcand, and sent off Allahy4r Beg, Governor 
f Oratappa, and Sher Ali Dédkhwdéh of TAshkand who was at the time with Khudéyér 
at. Jizzic, to hold the place. On arrival at Tashkand they seized Sayyid Sultén 
Khién, the puppet of Alim Culi, and sent him off under escort to Muzaffaruddin 
who had by that time arrived at Jizzéc. He kept Sayyid Sultan prisoner in his camp, 
and started off Khudayér from his retreat there with an army to recover Khocand. 
He was welcomed at Néo by the Governor, Malén Dédkhwdéh, who surrendered the 
fort to him; and Khudéyér, securing it with a garrison of his own, went on to 
Khujand where the people hailed his return with joy, and installed him in the citadel ; 
where Khud&yar at once set to fortify himself. 

Meanwhile the usurpers in Khocand had set up Khudé Culi Beg, the son o 
Macstid Beg who was the uncle of Sher Ali Kh&én, as Khan of the Cirghiz and 
Capchéc. Khudféyar consequently invoked the aid of Muzaffurudin who at once 
marched from Jizzéc to Khujand, where he was joined by Sultén Muréd fleeing 
from Téshkand. He detained Murfd as a prisoner, and sent Khudéydér with an 
army against the rebels. On his arrival at Besharic, Khudé Culi with his Capchée 
and Cirghiz fled to Marghinén, and Khud&y4r taking possession of Khocand called 
up the Amir of Bukh4ré to hold it while he went in pursuit of the fugitives. 

As he set out from the capital the rebels retired to Madi beyond Osh, and there 
held fast. Khudéyér advanced against them, and defeating their outpost of a 
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thousand men at Achi, captured all their chiefs, except Abdurrahmén Cirghiz and 
Isrér Culi Capch&c, who escaped with their followers and joined Khudé Culf at Médi. 
Here Beg Muhammad Mingbdashs, Mirzé Ahmad Dastirkhwdancht, Sayyid Beg Capchéo, 
Sadic Beg Cirghiz, and the Khoja brothers, Esh4n Kh&n Zora, Wali Kh&én Zora, 
and Kichik Khén Zora, with a number of others, held a consultation, and decided on 
retiring with their artillery by way of Cafl4n Kol to Gulsha, and there holding out and 
barricading the approaches. From this, as will be seen in the sequel, they all 
joined Ya’ctib Beg at K4shghar. 

Meanwhile Khudéydr at Osh wrote as an humble servant to Muzaffaruddin, 
reporting the aspect of affairs and awaiting orders. The Bukhér&é Amir, uneasy 
at the proximity of the Russians and unwilling to be embroiled in the troubles of 
his neighbour, summoned Khudéyér back to Khocand, and setting him in the 
government there, returned to his capital by Khujand, whence he sent a 
minatory message to the Russian General at Tashkand demanding his evacuation of 
the city and retreat to Chamkand. | 

But the Russian General, on the contrary, with the consent of an influential 
party of the citizens, who on the 30th September presented him with an address of 
congtatulation and an appeal to be taken under the protection of the Ac P&dsh&h 
or Cz4r, annexed the whole territorv of Tashkand to Russia for ever. Its limits are 
on the east Isigh Kol=‘‘ Hot Lake,” and Uch Corghén==“‘ Three Forts” to the 
Syr Dary4 or Jaxartes ; on the north, the same from Ila to Acmasjid and Fort Raim ; 
on the west, from the beginning to the end of the Syr Dary& with its left bank and 
fort of Ch&rdarra; and on the south, the same extent along the Syr Daryé4 from 
beginning to end. 

Following this, in January 1866 came General Chernayeff’s unsuccessful expe- 
dition as far as Jizz&c to release the Russian envoys detained at Bukhéré, and his 
retreat to the Syr Daryf below Chirchik. The rupture, accelerated by this hostile 
conduct of the Amir Muzaffaruddin, led to the advance of the Russians under General 
Romanoffski who, on the 20th May 1866, exactly a year after the defeat and death 
of Alim Culi, gained his signal victory over the whole Bukharé host at the famous 
battle of Irjér; when he put the Amir to flight, routed his army in disorder, and 
captured all his camp and equipage. 

Following up this success, the Russians next bombarded Khujand and captured it 
on the 5th June. And so great was the immediate effect of their triumphs, that 
Khudéy4r voluntarily congratulated their General on the success of his arms, and 
declared himself the friend and ally of Russia. Or&tappa and Jizzic were taken 
in the October following, and a treaty of friendship and protection was concluded with 
Khud&éyér; whilst Muzaffaruddin was warned to prepare for war, unless he restored 
the refugee Sultén Mur&d, paid one hundred thousand éi/¢ = six hundred thousand 
rupees (counting the 7s/4 at six) as war indemnity, and opened out his country to 
Russian traders, 

The subsequent negotiations with the Bukhéré Amir not proving satisfactory led 
to the active prosecution of the war, to his own speedy subjection to the Russian 
protectorate, and to the occupation by Russia of the sister city of Samarcand in 
August 1868—a position which brought them into direct contact with the 
little states of Cardtakin, Darwéz, and Shighn4én on the upper waters of the 
Oxus ; and into communication with their Tajik populations, cognate in birth and speech, 
and confederate in creed and polity, with their Aryan brethren of Badakhshan and 
Wakhén and the other petty independent hill states on the southern slopes of the 
Hinddé-Kush Range down to Kabul on one side and Kashmir on the other. A fact of 
no small importance, and notable, too, as bringing Russian influence beyond the pale 
of Uzbak and Tétér polity in Central Asia into the sphere of the great Aryan 
element of the Indian continent south of the mountains. 

Whilst this succession of events and transfer of governments was taking place 
on the west of the Bolor Range, a hardly less important revolution had been brought 
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Rom. to a mote bloody close by the substitution of a new government in the country to 


its east. Here Russia had already acquired a high degree of political influence since 
her establishment at Almati Vernoe in 1853, and subsequent advance in 1860 to 
Piskak and Tokmak (the latter of which is now a flourishing Russian town with 
400 mujik settlers brought from Moscow); and later again by the extension of 
her frontier to the Nérin and establishment of her outposts at only eight days’ march 
from the capital of Kashghar; an influence which was favoured by the concessions of 
a commercial treaty with the Chinese government, according to the stipulations of 
which Russia acquired the right to establish trade agencies and build factories in 
the towns of Eastern or Chinese Turkistan—a privilege, however, which was very 
suddenly invalidated by the revolution that now in the course of sequence claims 
our notice. 

The insurrection of the Muhammadan Chinese, called Tangéni, which broke out 
in the province of Kanstih in 1862, and which has in the space of a single decade 
shaken the stability of the ancient government of the celestial empire to its ve 
base is, I believe, referable to that vague and ill understood revival of Islam of which 
80 many instances have attracted attention in widely separated parts of the Muham- 
madan world during the last fifteen years; and may be counted as a result of the 
fanatic obstructiveness of the faith to the advancing civilization and knowledge of 
the age. 

Be this as it may, the religious insurrection commencing at Sélér or Hochow, 
in K&énedh, which was the principal seat of the Tungd4ni sectarians, spread very 
rapidly over the subordinate governments of Ziinghér and K4shghar, in which the 
Tungéni—formerly, even against their Khoja co-religionists, the most loyal, and now 
the sole rebel—formed an important portion of the imperial troops holding the seve- 
ral frontier towns. The cities of Zinghdér and the eastern cities of Késhghar were 
the first to join in the rebellion, and almost simultaneously to overthrow the consti- 
tuted authority by the massacre of the Budhist Chinese officials and residents for the 
ee of the government under Muhammadan leaders of the Khoja or Priest 
class. 

So rapid were the successes of these fanatic insurgents, and so weak was the 
authority of the Chinese governors, that by the end of 1862 all the eastern cities of 
Késhghar from Cémél or Khémil to Acai had thrown off the Chinese yoke and 
massacred, or subjected to the sazya or “ poll-tax,” all the Budhist officials, traders, 
and nomads. The movement did not spread with equal rapidity, nor with a like com- 
bination in action in the western cities or Altyshahr where, though the population 
was more Muhammadan, it was less Chinese, and consequently had no common inter- 
est in the movement worked by the Tung4ni who, as belonging to the Skd/# sect, were 
rather contemned by the orthodox chérydrf of the western states; though when in the 
following year the outbreak was precipitated in Yarkand by the action of the Chinese 
governor there, the Musalméns generally were not backward in joining the ghazd¢ 
against their infidel rulers. 

In these western cities under Khocand influence discontent with the Chinese 
rule had been rapidly on the increase since the revolt of Wali Khén in 1857, owing 
to the intrigues of the Andij4énis through their commercial agents. At Ydrkand the 
Chinese Governor over the Musalmans in the city, Afridin Wang of Turf&én, who 
had held the post since ten years before the attack by Tilé Khan, became jealous of 
the power and growing independence of these Khocand consuls, and on the arrival 
of a new agent with thirty followers from that state in 1859 after the resumption of 
commercial relations in the preceding year, he caused their assassination by the 
Ambén on the representation that they were circulating seditious papers inciting the 
MusalmA4ns to rise and expel the Chinese. 

The internal troubles of Khocand at this time did not admit of the Khén taking 
a revengeful notice of this hostile act, but the Andijan interest at Khutan was 
brought to bear against Afridin W4ng, and he was deposed in favour of Rustam Beg 
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of that place, who had bought over the Ambén with a bribe of eight chdrak of gold, P. 
equal in weight to a hundred and sixty pounds. Afridin WaAng, on being deposed, 
returned to his home at Lukchun, near Turffn, and there joining the nascent Tungani 
revolt came back to Kicha, and took an active part in setting Réshuddin Khoja at 
the head of affairs there. He subsequently submitted to Ya’cub Beg, who squeezed 
him of all bis wealth, for he was one of the richest men in the country, and made him 
reside at K4shghar; where the decrepid old man died, and left two sons in poor cir- 
cumstances. Afridin was thoroughly Chinese in his interests, and aided R&shuddin 
to found a Tung&ni government under Khoja leaders of his own family at Acsi, 
Yarkand, and Khutan, in opposition to the Khocand party who had got possession 
of Késhghar, But his efforts failed owing to the jealousies dividing the Tungani, 
the Khoja, and the Musalmén Chinese officials parties, and he finally succumbed to 
Ya’cub Beg, who rose on ruins of this house divided against itself. 

Rustam Beg on assuming his dear bought office at once commenced to recoup 
bis outlay, and squeezed the poeple by severe punishments, fines, and exactions of sorts. 
They endured his tyranny for three months, and then rose in riot to expel him from 
the city. He at once called in the aid of the Amb&én, who marched a party of 
Chinese soldiers from the adjoining Yangishahr Fort into the city ; but quiet was not 
restored till Rustam Beg was deposed, and Ny4z Beg, a candidate put forward by the 
citizens, was appointed in his place. 

Following this, an ill-feeling arose between the Musalmén Tungani and their 
Budhist Khitéy comrades in the garrison, and many quarrels broke out amongst 
them. Just at this time, too, the Amb4n received secret tidings of the Tungéni 
mutinies in the eastern cities. He kept the news secret for some time, and then his 
communications with the head-quarters at Ila being cut off by the rebels, he held a 
private council of his principal officers, and by the consent of all it was decided to 
disarm all the Tungani troops. Some delay and hesitation occurred in carrying out 
the decision, and in the interim the intention was secretly conveyed to the Mah Daéléy 
who commanded the Tungéni by one of his spies; and he determined to be before- 
hand with the Aml4n, and set a strict watch upon his palace. 

Shortly after, a second private council was held by the Amb4n, and the M&h 
Déléy, learning that the morrow had been fixed for the disarming of his men, imme- 
diately took his measures to frustrate the decision. Accordingly, that same night 
he summoned a number of his officers privately to his quarters, briefly informed them 
of the Amb&n’s design against them, and told them to go off to their quarters and 
at once inform their men of the part they were to act in the plan he had arranged to 
prevent its execution, and to seize the government for themselves. Having done this, 
he left his quarters with some 50 men, surprised the Khitéy guard sleeping outside 
the fort gate, and cut the throats of all as they lay more or less drugged with opium. 
By this time he was joined by about 400 others who, according to instructions, had 
followed in his track, and he then set fire to the gates and dispersed them inside the 
fort to rouse the garrison with the alarm of fire. 

The Khitéy and Tungéni troops were quartered together in the outer part of the 
fort, whilst the inner part or citadel was occupied by the Amb4n and principal officers 
and their Khit4éy guards. And this inner fort was shut off from the outer by walls 
and gates of its own. As the garrison in the outer fort was roused by the alarm of 
fire, the men, Tungfni and Khit4y, came running out of their quarters tugether, but 
for very different purposes: The Tungé&ni were all armed, and each now, according to 
his instructions, slew his Khitféy comrade as he issued from his quarters. 

By this stratagem the Tungéni killed 2,000 of their Khitéy brethren before the 
day dawned, when those in the inner fort, being roused by the tumult, attacked 
and expelled them from the YAngishahr. 

The Méh Délay and his mutineers then entered the city just as the gates were 
opened with the rising sup, and with white scarves tied round their heads and droop- 
ing in lappets over the shoulders dispersed through the bazars, calling on the 
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people to join the ghazdt and slay the infidel Khitéy. The city chiefs, fearing the 
vengeance of the Chinese reinforcements as on previous occasions of revolt, 
attempted to quell the tumult and restore order, but the mob of ruffians, gamblers, 
drunkards, and others who were more or less in debt to the Chinese traders, rushed 
all over the city and with their knives killed every Khitéy man, woman, and child 
they could lay hands on, and plundered their houses. So rapid was the work of their 
destruction, that by noon not a Khitdy was left alive in the city, except a few who 
had found concealment in the houses of Musalmén friends. From the city the mob, 
joining the Tungéni mutineers, issued into the bazar connecting it with the 
Yangishahr, five hundred yards to the west and wholly occupied by Khitéy and 
foreign traders and settlers, and there by sunset completed the réle of death com- 
menced in the morning. And thus on one of the hottest days of the year, 25rd 
Safar 1280H. (10th August 1863), perished some 7,000 Khitéy souls. 

The Ambén meantime barricaded the citadel in Y&ngishahr, and during the 
next three days with his Khitéy troops drove the Tung4ni mutineers from the outer 
fort in which they had regained a footing. The Tung4ni, now without a leader, made 
a wealthy and saintly divine of the city, one Sahibzéda Abdurrahman, their king, 
and appointed the merchant Nyaz Beg, the recently-elected governor, to be his 
waztr. They next sent off messengers with the news of their success to the adjacent 
cities, and then set to organize a force to besiege the Khitaéy shut up in the 
Y&ngishahr citadel. On receipt of this intelligence, the cities of Khutan, YA4ngi 
Hissfér, Késhghar, and Acsti all rose simultaneously against the Khitéy; and within 
six weeks had massacred them all, of both sexes and every age, except the garrisons 
which held out in the forts; and then they each and all became the scenes of the 
most rampant discord and contention amongst rival pretenders to the government 
till Ya’ciib Beg came and reduced them all one after the other to his own subjection. 

The siege of the Yéngishahr at Yarkand had lasted three months, when Khoja 
Is from Kdiché and Khoja Mahmud from Acs, with others who had been ousted in 
the struggle for ascendancy in those places by more powerful leaders, arrived at the 
city with a numerous following of adventurers. They were welcomed by the 
besiegers, and a succession of unsuccessful attempts were made to take the Yangi- 
shabr by assault. Finally, after six months’ siege, having blown down a considerable 
portion of the outer wall by mining and powder, the besiegers stormed the breach and 
massacred the defenders without quarter. 

The Amb4n had assembled his family and principal officers in the reception hall 
of his palace, and on finding all was now lost emptied his pipe on a previously laid 
train of powder at his feet, and perished with them in the explosion. On this the 
soldiers rushed to the powder magazines, one on each side of the citadel square, and 
setting fire to them disappeared in the ruin of their explosions. For three days 
similar upheavals of concealed mines continued to scatter the limbs and heads of the 
defenders amidst the disturbed mass of ruin. | 

The Khit&y being now entirely destroyed, the Kuiché and Acsd Khojas soon 
quarreled with Abdurrahman as to the control of the government on the grounds of 
the victory having been won by them ; but the Tungéni rallying round the king they 
had set up drove the Khojas from the city. After a while these Khojas were joined 
by reinforcements from Acsi under Khoja Burhfnuddin of Kuché, and through 
his mediation Abdurrahm4n consented to a division of the government; the Khojas 
to rule in the city, and the Turg4ni to hold the Yangishahr Fort. This arrangement 
lasted for two months, when the Tung4ni went to attack Khutan, but were repulsed, 
as will be related hereafter. 

Whilst these changes were occurring at Yarkand, another somewhat similar 
course of events was being enacted at Kashghar. Here the Chinese /idkim Beg, 
or “ District. Governor,” over the Musalmans was Citligh Beg of Kiiché. He had 
recently, owing to the stoppage of funds to pay the troops from China, by order of 
the Amban, imposed a new tax of 2 per cent. on all sale transactions in the city. 
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The people, fretting under this imposition, sent some Actaghlic agents to Khocand P. 
complaining of the violation of the trade regulations established by the Khan, and 
seeking relief from the exactions of their oppressors. Alim Culi was at the time 
too much taken up with his own troubles to heed their request, and meanwhile 
intelligence of the Ydrkand outbreak arriving, the people rose in révolt and 
massacred all the Khitdy traders and residents in the city. The Aml&n, without 
attempting to quell the tumult in the city, shut himself up with his troops in the 
Yangishahr, five miles to the south of it. | 

On this the Actfghlic chiefs of Artosh called in the aid of Sadic Beg, Cirghiz, to 
restore order. He hastened down with his men, and joining them was put in posses- 
sion of the city; but he and his men being more intent on plunder than on the 
restoration of order were soon expelled the city by the Governor Citligh Beg, acting 
in the interest of the Chinese with the support of the citizens, who were already dis- 
gusted at the numerous murders and horrid barbarities perpetrated on their fellow 
co-religionists by the Cirghiz chief and his savages. Sadic now was joined by the 
Tungéni who on the first outbreak of the rebellion had escaped from the Yangishahr 
and joined the rioters, whilst a number of their less fortunate brethren were seized 
and killed by the Ambén. With the aid of these troops he made several unsuccessful 
attempts to seize the city held by Cutlagh, and after three months of desultory and 
ineffectual skirmishing in the suburbs he sent an envoy to Alim Culi, informing him 
of the state of affairs and asking for a Khoja to come and take the country. Alim 
Culi was at this time engaged in strengthening the defences of Téshkand against the 
impending attack by the Russians, and in reply to the appeal of Sadic Beg sent off 
Buzurg Khan Tora, the heir of Jahdéngir, to recover the throne of his ancestors ; but 
as he could spare no troops to send with him, he appointed Ya’cib Beg Coshbegi to 
accompany him as General and raise what force he could. 

Buzurg Khén and Ya’ctb Beg with Abdulla Pénsad, Muhammad Culi Shaghdawal, 
and Khoja Kalan Huddychi, left T&éshkand towards the end of November 1864, and 
at once repaired to Khocand, there -to complete the final preparations for their 
enterprize. At the capital they were joined by some officers who had been left 
behind by Khudéyé4r, and a few other adventurers, and towards the close of the year 
set out for Kashghar. At Osha few others joined and raised the number of the 
whole party as it left Andijan to only 68 individuals. From Osh they took 
the road of the Tirik Dawéan, and in fourteen days reached Mingyol on the out- 
skirts of Kashghar during the first days of the new year 1865. 

Sadic Beg, after he had sent off his envoys, repented of having asked for a Khoja, 
and now sought to turn Buzurg back, hoping soon to take the city without the aid 
of his weighty name, but the citizens and villagers hearing of his arrival flocked out 
to welcome him. On this Sadic raising the siege retired to Sarman, and sent forward 
his brother, Cédir Beg, to welcome the Khoja, and with a proffer of his service to invite 
him to the entertainment he had prepared for him. Buzurg and his party accord- 
ingly came to Sarman, and next day set out for the city with the Cirghiz chief. Here 
Cuthigh Beg opened the gates to the Khoja, and surrendering the city installed him 
in the Orda, or “ Palace,” as king amidst the acclamations of the citizens. 

Buzurg Khé&n on thus easily gaining possession of the city committed the reins 
of government to Ya’cib Beg, and himself true to the character of his class at once 
launched into a succession of pleasures and debaucheries. On this Sadic finding him- 
self ousted from all participation in the government became discontented, and on the 
fourth day after the installation of Buzurg withdrew with his men to Yangi Hissér, 
and setting up as claimant of the throne cailed the Cirghiz in the hills to the west 
and the Pémir to rally round him. Meanwhile Ya’ctb Beg settled the city, and 
retaining most of the old officials in their posts under Andijini supervisors, 
secured the Tungéni for the service of the Khoja, and raised a small force from 
amongst the Andijéni, Afghén, and other residentsin the city. Whilst so engaged 
—twenty days after the defection of Sadic Beg, and about the beginning of 
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February—a small party arrived from Tashkand with news of Alim Culi’s victory 
over the Russians at Aycfn, and brought with them 40 heads of the slain. These were 
exhibited in the main bazars, to the delight of the populace and gratification of the 
chiefs, and were the means of soon raising Ya’cib Beg’s army to some 8,000 men. 

Sadic Beg meanwhile had raised a force of as many Cirghiz, and with them 
marching against Kdshghar invested the city and demanded its surrender. He 
fixed his head-quarters at the shrine of Hazr&t Pfédsh&h, a few hundred yards from 
' the south-eastern walls, and with sacrifices of horses and sheep devoutly sought the 
aid of the saint against the interlopers. On this Buzurg sent out Ya’cib Beg to 
disperse the besiegers. After a slight skirmish he drove off their detachment 
posted in front of the Cim Darwéaza, or “ Sand Gate,” and fixing his head-quarters 
at the shrine of Sayyid Jalaluddin Bughdadi, a few hundred yards off to the south 
and close to the shrine occupied by Sadie Beg, next morning sent forward Abdulla 
Pansad with a small force to dislodge him. This he quickly did by the bold 
impetuosity of bis attack, and pursued his scattered Cirghiz across the Cizil River 
to Pakhtaghlic, whence Sadic escaped to Tashmalik where he rallied his dispersed 
followers. 

Buzurg and Ya’ctb Beg now took the field together with 400 horse and 
4,000 foot raised in the city and suburbs. They seized Farrfsh, the fort of 
Sadic, and Buzurg holding this sent his General to the encounter with the 
Cirghiz pretender. Ya’cib Beg overtook the enemy next day at the foot of the hills 
where the Cirghiz held fast to meet their opponents. On their approach, according ~ 
to custom, they put forward their champion, a gigantic fellow named Strfnchi, who 
could fell an ox at a blow, for single combat. Abdulla volunteered to meet the 
adversary, and in the first charge driving his lance through the heart of the Cirghiz 
killed him on the spot. Sadic seemg his champion fall, fled into the hills, and being 
deserted by his gathering, who now dispersed to their camps, made his way with 
only a few attendants to Alim Culi at Khocand. 

After this successful expedition Ya’cib Beg rejoined Buzurg at Farrdsh, and they 
marched together against Y4ngi Hiss&r, where the Chinese garrison held out in its 
Yangishahr Fort. They besieged the fort ineffectually for three weeks, and then 
leaving a force behind to continue the investment returned to Kashghar, where, three 
days after arrival, Ya’cib Beg took up his quarters at Pakhtaghlic and laid siege to 
the Yfngishahr held by the Ambén and his Khitéy garrison; whilst Buzurg 
re-established in the Orda returned to his drugs and women. 

Just after the siege had commenced, Nar Muhammad Parwdncht with a small 
party arrived at Mingyol, and was detained there by the outpost guard for the 
orders of Ya’cib Beg. He sent out the dastérkhwan of welcome, and directed they 
should all be brought in to him. Nar Muhammad now explained that his com- 
panion—Ibréhim Khan, the son of Habibulla Khan, Padshah of Khutan—had come 
as envoy from his father to Alim Culi to announce his success against the Khitéy 
and seek a friendly alliance; and that Alim Culi having received him with favour 
had granted him the title of Suddr Khfn, and on his departure to return home had 
appointed himself (Nar Muhammad) to accompany him’ as envoy from Khocand 
to the Péadsh&h of Khutan. 

On this Ya’ctib Beg decided on accompanying them as far as Yfarkand, because 
the Ktiché Khojas who were in power there, though subordinate to the Khién 
Khoja—that is, Buzurg Khaén—had not yet tendered their submission. They set 
out together from Kashghar on the lst Mahkarram 1283H. (28th May 1865). On 
arrival at Kok Rabat, the Governor of Yérkand, Ny&z Beg, and some of the Tungéni 
leaders came out to meet Ya’ciib Beg with presents and a promise of welcome at the 
city. They halted a day, exchanged civilities, and renewed mutual vows of sincerity, 
and then advanced towards the city. At Carahojush they encountered a Tungéni 
picket and were refused a passage ; but after a parley with their leaders and Nydz Beg, 
who explained that the visit of the Coshbegi was of a friendly nature merely to convey 
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to the Ktiché Khojas some messages from his master the Khén Khoja, they gave P. 
way, and Ya’ctb Beg and his party alighted in the city at quarters provided by the 
Governor near his own residence. Notwithstanding the good offices of Ny&z Beg, 
the negotiations of the Coshbegi with the Ktiché Khojas did not progress, and both 
they and the city chiefs studiously held aloof from him. 

The Khutan party was to have gone on after a rest of three days, but in the 
interval news came of the arrival at Tagh4rchi of the Kuch& army, 2,000 men. On 
this Burhénuddin Khoja of Kich&é, who had become ruler of the city after the 
destruction of the Khit&y garrison, and who had been most determined in his opposition 
tothe proposed negotiations with the Coshbegi for the acknowledgment of Buzurg 
Khan as sovereign, rode up to the house occupied by Ya’cib Beg, and summoning 
him by name, shouted in a blunt, peremptory voice, “I give you quarter now. Depart 
safe and sound. Refuse, and I seize and cast you into prison.” An angry alter- 
cation followed, and quickly merged into conflict between the attendants on both sides. 
The Khoja Burhénuddin was captured in the struggle, and sent prisoner to the house 
of Abdurrahm4én Hazrat, the king elected by the Tung4ni at the commencement of the 
outbreak. His followers then quickly dispersed, and with the other Khojas went ° 
to join the force at Tagh4rchi, which now at once advanced against Y4rkand. 

On their approach next morning, Ya’ctib Beg came out of the city by the Cabéhat 
Gate on the west, and sent Abdulla with 50 men to reconnoitre the enemy ; whilst 
he took up a position to the south, between Ydngishahr and the city. Abdulla 
having advanced too far to the north-west round the city walls was drawn into 
action with the advance of the Kuich&é army. His little band fought with great 
bravery, and inflicted considerable loss upon their assailants till about two o’clock 
in the afternoon, when the Tungfni in the Y4ngishahr, false to their promises, issued 
from the fort and with 50 ¢y/é guns joined the enemy. Abdulla was now forced 
to beat a retreat, and fighting all the way back beat, at sunset rejoined Ya’cib Beg 
with 20 of his men wounded. 

Ya’ctib Beg now held a consultation with his officers, and as his whole force 
numbered only 200 men, it was decided to abandon their property left in 
the city and retreat immediately to Késhghar. Before leaving he detached Nar 
Muhammad Parwéachi, Mir Babi Huddyché, Hamdam Pédnsad, and other Khocand 
officials of Sudir Khan’s party to his own side, and on arrival at Yaéngi Hissér he 
sent them on to Buzurg at Kashghar for surveillance. Meanwhile Sudur in return 
plundered their abandoned property and fled the city to Khutan. 

At Yéngi Hissér Ya'cib Beg sat down to resume the siege of the Yéngishahr 
there, which was still held by the Khitéy, who found some means of getting 
supplies from their well-wishers in the town. During three weeks of fusilading 
from the walls his soldiers mined the ditch, and Ya’ctib Beg then sent Abdulla 
to K4ashgbar to bring Buzurg with reinforcements for the assault. The reinforce- 
ments were collected in ten days, and then Buzurg Khan set out for Yéngi Hissér, 
and on arrival there took up his residence in the old town. At this juncture 
news came of the arrival at Sarigh Cul, “ Yellow Defile” (the Sirikol of the maps), of 
a B&dakhshi army; and it was at the same time discovered that Hamréh KhAn, the 
brother of Sarah Khén Mtréacka of Kiiléb, who had come over as a partizan of Sadic 
Beg and had joined Buzurg Kh4&n when the Cirghiz aspirant fled to Khovand, had 
secretly sent a messenger to Jahandér Shéh of Bédakhshdén to send him 1,000 men 
and he would seize Késhghar and Yangi Hissér for him, as the troops here were very 
few, and the new comers very unpopular. | 

Jahéndér Sh4h in consequence of this message appointed one Sadie Acsacdl 
as commandant, and Séhib Nazar Beg and Catligh Shéh Mir as his Lieutenants, 
ae ito ,000 men sent them to join Hamréh Kh&n; and they now arrived at 

rig ; 

Ya’ctiib Beg did not consider it politic at that moment to take notice of the 
perfidy of Hamréh Khén as he commanded a strong contingent in the besieging 
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force, but pushed on the attack against the fort with redoubled energy; and it fell to 
the vigour of his assault on the fortieth day of the siege, about the beginning of 
July 1865, with a loss of 100 killed, and Hamréh Khén amongst the number ; whilst 
2,000 Khitéy were slaughtered without quarter, and 250 taken captive. The booty 
found in the fort was divided amongst the troops, and after a week Aziz Beg of the 
adjoining town was appointed its governor with a suitable garrison. Mir B&ébé 
Hudéych¢ was now sent to Alim Culi to report the victory and present as offerings 

100 Khitay captives, 40 ¢y/é guns, 100 silver Yémdé = 17,200 Rs., 50 silk tsar 
(saddle cloths), and many slave girls including nine virgins. 

After securing and settling the district, Buzurg and his General returned to 
Kashghar and celebrated their success by a week of festivity and rejoicing. After 
this Ya’cib Beg came out of the city, and taking up his residence in the new house 
built for him at Pakhtaghlic, set to press the siege of the Yangishahr which, since his 
departure for Yérkand, had become very slack. 

Mir Babé had arrived at Marghinan with bis charge when he heard of the 
capture of Ny&z Beg Fort by the Russians and the departure of Alim Culi from 
Khocand with a large army to the support of Tashkand. He accordingly hurried on 
with his party towards Tashkand, and had crossed the Kandir Daw4n to Tiléo, when 
he met the fugitive troops and learned of Alim Culi’s death ; so he halted where he 
was. ; 

At this time Beg Muhammad, Capchéc, Governor of Andijén, and Mirza 
Ahmad, Governor of Marghinan, both shamming sick, were at the summons of 
Alim Culi proceeding to the front leisurely together in carts. They had crossed 
the Chilchik River to Coylic when they met the fugitives from Téshkand and heard of 
the death of Alim Culi. They at once threw off their mask and mounting their 
horses hurried back to Toytappa, and there collecting the scattered troops consulted 
with the chiefs as to a successor to Alim Culi. Muirzé Ahmad, the malingerer, pro- 
posed, and the others consented, that Beg Muhammad, his fellow malingerer, be raised 
to the government with the title of Mingbdsht ; and he forthwith appointed his 
colleague, Mirz& Ahmad, to the office of Parwdnckt. Both reprobates then marched 
to Tiléo, and summoning Mir Babé with the Kashghar offerings, divided all amongst 
themselves and followers, and then returned to Khocand, where they joined the 
upstart Khudé Culi Khéo. 

Meanwhile, as before mentioned, Nabbi Baksh from TAashkand had summoned 
the aid of Bukh&ré, and on the restoration of Khud4yf4r to Khocand and the flight 
of Khud& Culi Beg thence to Médi, these worthies deserted him and went to Gulsha 
with a number of others. At this place Sadic Beg, Cirghiz, persuaded Kichik Khén 
Tora to join him in an attack to seize K4shghar from Buzurg Khao ; and they set out 
on this enterprise with 1,000 men under the Cirghiz leaders Uthman, Mullé Arzi, 
Cosh, Khbadir Ali, and others. 

On arrival at Téshmalik they were joined by more Cirghiz, and took the fort of 
Farrdésh by “coup.” Its governor on the part of Buzurg Khén, one Halim Jshitaghd, 
escaped and fled to Y&ciib Beg with the intelligence. He at once despatched 
Abdulla with 100 men to attack them, and himself followed with a larger 
force. The advance party drove in the Cirghiz picket at the Farrésh River, and 
Abdalla rushing at the fort put Sadic to flight in the hills, and captured many horses 
and prisoners, and, amongst other things left in the fort, all his musical instruments, 
by the strains of which his Cirghiz were encouraged to the fight. Ya’ctib Beg came 
up on the recovery of the fort, ‘and sent letters promising life and pardon to Sadic 
and the Zora on condition of their coming in and submitting to Buzurg Khén. 

The Cirghiz and Capchéc on this consulted together, and seeing no prospect of a 
career in Khocand, decided on casting in their lot with the Khoja at Késhghar; and 
accordingly sent Uthman Dddkhwdh to Y&cib Beg with a tender of submission and 
service from all their party. He was re-assured, conciliated and robed, and then sent 
back to bring the party in. Sadic Beg and Kichik Khén, with the other chiefs 
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and their followers, next day made their appearance at Farrésh. They were P. 

welcomed and robed, and assigned a place in the fort as troops in the service of the 

a a Buzurg Khan, before whom Kichik was sent to pay his respects as to an eldest 
rother. 

As before mentioned, Hamr&h Khén had summoned an army from Badakhshén, 
which shortly after arrival at Sérigh Cul heard of his death at the assault of Y&ngi 
Hissar. The chiefs on this consulted whether they should return empty-handed to 
meet the jeers of their countrymen and taunts of their wives, or advance and seek 
a share in the profits of war; and they decided on first offering their services to Ya’cuib 
Beg. He accepted their offer, only too glad to draw any men to his ranks, for, owing 
to the divided state of parties in the country, the single district of Kashghar offered 
but a limited field for recruiting, and sent Masim Khan Tora to Sérigh Cuil to 
re-assure the Badakhshi leaders and to bring the whole foree to him at Farrash by way 
of Yangi Hissér. On arrival they were feasted and robed, and quartered with the 
Cirghiz and Capchac, 2,000 men altogether, who with oneaccord acknowledged Y4cub 
Beg as their leader and ruler ; the first sign of the independence Y&cub Beg presently 
asserted, and soon after made good. 

From Farrfsh these new troops were shortly removed to assist in the siege of 
the Kaéshghar Yangishahr. <A few days later, about the end of July 1885, news 
came from Khénaric that the troops of Kich4, Acsi, and Uch Turfén, having met 
at Maralbdshi, had moved on to Taghf4rchi, and there, in conference with the Tung4ni 
and Yarkand chiefs, had azreed to attack and destroy the Khocand invaders, to seize 
K4shghar and make it the capital, and then to annex Andijfin. Jaméluddin Khoja 
of Acsi had been elected Améirildshkar, and being joined by the Tungéni from 
Yérkand with 100 ¢y/#é and four large cannon had marched to Mughal Tarim 
and there mustered his force, 40,000 men including 1,500 Tungéni. From this he 
had marched, with the Tungéni in advance, and camped in the settlement of Khanaric ; 
from which he threatened Yéngi Hissér. 

On learning this intelligence, Y4ctb Beg appointed Kichik Kh&n Zora to continue 
the siege of Yangishahr, and bringing Buzarg out of the city, where he was besotting 
bimself with drugs and debauchery of the vilest, took him with a force of only 
2,400 men to confront the enemy and divert attention from Ydéngi Hissér, and 
camped at two farsakh from the Kuch army to conceal his strength. That night they 
offered prayera and sacrifices for victory, and next morning disposed their force 
in three divisions—Buzurg with 1,200 Badakhshi and Cirghiz in the centre, 
Y4chb Beg with 1,000 Capchéc and Andijéni on the right, and Abdulla and 
Ghazi Beg Pédnsad with only 200 Andij4ni and Capchéc on the left. They all 
now performed prayers, and then confessing and repenting their sins formally 
pardoned each the other’s faults and offences, and then imploring victory from God 
mounted and went against the enemy’s host. 

The Kiicha army was in readiness, and the battle closed on all sides at once. 
Y&ctib Beg was soon hard-pressed, and, wounded in two places by gun-shot, was 
obliged to retire a little. His Cirghiz and Capchfc, seeing this, turned and fled the 
field to take up a safe position four miles off. The Badakhsbi now came in for the 
brunt of the enemy’s attack, and losing a few men quickly followed with Buzurg 
at their head to join the other fugitives. At this critical juncture the Kuiché troops, 
oppressed by heat and thirst, slackened the attack to slake their parched throats at 
an intervening canal. Y4&chb Beg seized the opportunity, whilst denouncing the 
cowardice of Buzurg, to rally some of his special adherents, and “applying to his 
wounds the ointment of the empire he aimed at,” banished hesitation and cheered 
them to a renewal of the contest. ‘Victory is the gift of God,” he said, “ and 
depends not on mere numbers and arms. This is the moment for exertion. The 
least hesitation, now and all is lost.”” With these words he lead them afresh to the 
attack, and driving the enemy from the canal, slew some hundreds as they lay on its 
banks exhausted by the heat and fatigue. 
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By sunset the Kiich4 army was in full retreat from Khénaric, leaving 3,000 
dead on the field, and nearly double the number of prisoners who were unable to 
follow their fugitive brethren. Amongst these last were 1,000 Tungaéni who, 
having lost nearly 500 men in the battle, now asked quarter, and tendering 
submission sought service with the victor. Y&ctib Beg pardoned them all, and 
enrolling them amongst his own troops shortly afterwards employed them in the 
siege of the Ydngishahr. To the remaining captives, with whom he knew not 
what to do, he extended a like clemency, and mounting them double on stray horses 
running about the field sent them after their retreating comrades. After the battle 
the runaways with Buzurg joined the camp ; but the troops now looked to Yacib Beg 
as their real master. 

Three days after their return to Kashghar from the victory of Khaénaric, Mir 
Babé Auddychi, the messenger to Alim Culi with the offerings sent from Yéngi 
Hissér, arrived at Mingyol from Khocand. He was accompanied by Y4cdb Beg’s 
gon, Khuda Culi Beg, aged sixteen years, and his mother, and by Cézi Ziauddin and 
Cadir Culi Dédkhwéh as envoys on the part of Beg Muhammad Mingédshé and 
Mirzé Ahmad Parwdnch: to aoak his protection for the Cirghiz and Capchéc. Ya&ctib 
Beg approved their request and sent back a messenger to inform them that “if 
Khocand were too small for them, there was ample room in Ka4shghar, and that his 
own prosperity was bound up in theirs. ” 

Just about this time, too, news came from Yfrkand that the enemy defeated at 
Khénaric had passed on to Kiiché without coming to the city, and that a governor 
was wanted to. maintain order. YActb Beg consequently sent Mir B&ébé with the 
rank of Lddkhwak to secure and settle the place. With the aid of Ny&z Beg he 
established himself in the Orda there, and conciliating the chiefs who welcomed him, 
soon succeeded in winning over the Tung&ni who held the Yangishabr to come and 
pay their respects and tender submission to Y&ctib Beg. 

Y&etb Beg now pressed the siege of Y4ngishahr with redoubled vigilance, 
impatient to get possession of it as a starting-point for the career he had in view. 
The Kho D&léy, or Commandant of the Khitéy troops, had as his Musalm4n agent 
and interpreter one Tokhta Ishk: Beg, “Great Lord,” who, under the Chinese rule, 
held the Artosh Valley in fief. Some of the spies employed by Y&ctib Beg got into 
correspondence with this Tokhta, and as a co-religionist appealed to him to surrender 
the fort. The faithful man, however, declined to betray his confiding master; but 
being persuaded that they could not much longer hold out in the fort, he pointed out 
to the Kho Daléy the extremity that threatened them all ; for during the two years 
of siege by the Cirghiz and Andijéni successively, their accumulated, and from time 
to time as opportunity offered, replenished stores, had become exhausted. He showed 
him that nothing remained for them now but death by famine or the sword, except 
the one way of escape by surrender and safety through Islam; and this one way 
he urged on him to adopt. The Kho Déléy agreed to the proposal, and sent Tokhta 
to bring Y4cib Beg’s assurance of protection on those terms. On his return with a 
favourable reply, the Kho Daléy informed Chéog Téy, the Amban, of his decision : 
but he refused to accept any terms, and at 10 o’clock that same night, the 
first Thursday in September 1865, just a month after the victory of Kbanaric, set 
fire to his palace and with his family and dependents perished in the flames. 

Y4ctb Beg, informed of the conflagration, at once came out to the assault, but 
first sent Abdulla with a number of tonchs, or “ interpreters,” to offer the garrison quar- 
ter on unconditional surrender. These shouted out their message under the walls, and 
were answered by Tokhta from a turret over the gate; and presently the Kho Dalay 
with his son and three daughters and a number of attendants surrendered to Abdulla 
and received protection. But in the confusion the troops assembled for the assault—— 
Andijéni, Cirghiz, Capchéc, Badakhshi, and Afgh&n—all rushed in to the work of 
destruction, and during eight days massacred, sacked, and plundered. Three 
thousand Khitéy families, however, escaped, and on accepting Isl4m were granted 
quarter. After this guards were set at the gates and order was restored. 
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The fort was now cleared of nearly 4,000 corpses, and a mosque and orda P. 
were at once raised by Khitdéy labour on the ruins of the Chinese temple and 
Amb4n’s palace respectively. Before their completion Y&cib Beg entered the 
Y4ngishahr, and establishing himself in the orda, performed prayers and a complete 
recital of the Curén in the new mosque. He celebrated his success by a grand 
feast to the poor, and by marrying the beautiful eldest daughter of the Kho Daéléy, 
whom for her sake he treated with marked favour. He restored him to the 
command of his Khit&y, now called Yéngf Musalmdn or new Musalmin, and settling 
them in a separate fort gave him the rule over their families with the power of 
life and death amongst them. The Kho D4l4y still held his position and privileges 
when we saw him and his people during our stay at Kashghar. They are all 
enrolled in the service of the present Amir Muhammad Y4ctib Khin, but are rarely 
employed on other than sentry duty, and are not trusted generally. Indeed, it is 
suspected that in secret they still practise their Budhist religion. 

About the end of September, following the festivities by which this success was 
celebrated, the outpost officer at Mingvol reported the advance of a large party from 
Kbocand over the Tirik Daw&n Pass towards Ka4shghar, and headed by Khuda Culf 
Kh&n, Capchac, and many notable chiefs. On this Y4ctib Beg sent Eshan Mahmid 
Khén, the Shkekhulis/dm of the city, out to Mingyol to ascertain whether they came 
as friends or foes, and with the brief ultimatum: “ If friends, they are welcome. If 
foes, I am ready to fight them.” 

The high priest found the party consisted of Khud& Culi Khén with his 
Capehéc and Cirghiz, nearly 1,000 men; and that he was accompanied by Beg 
Muhammad Méngbdsht, Mirza Abmad Dastéirkhwanchi, Esh4n Khan Tora, Tora 
Kalan, Wali Khan Tora, his brother, Muhammad Yinus Skaghawul, Muhammad 
Nazar Beg Coshbegi, Cosh Parwanchi, and the Dédkhwihe Janak, Milan and others, 
and Umar Culi Huddychi, together with Na&ib Nabbi Baksh Jamddar, and a number 
of Pansad officers and court officials, such as Hakim Beg, Turdi Culi, Sayyid Beg, 
Abdurrahmén, Isa, and others, There were with them, besides, Akram Khan the 
son of the Mir of Hiss4r, and some sons of the Mir of Orétappa. He learned that 
they had all rebelled and fought against Khud4yér Khan, by whom they had been 
defeated at Sufi Cardéwal with the loss of their artillery, and the capture of most of 
their troops ; and that they had fled to Tocéy B&shi, and thence come on by Nacéra 
i aldi and Ulugchét to Mingyol, where they awaited what God should provide for 
them. 

Yécib Beg had already sent out ample provisions to Mingyol by way of 
welcome to his countrymen and former associates, and the Skekhulis/ém singing his 
praises advised them all to come in, tender submission, and offer service. Khuda Culi 
Khan with his followers hesitated ; but the Khoja brothers with Mirz&é Ahmad, 
Muhammad Yunus, and the sons of the Khocandi Mfr, and most of the others join- 
ing the high priest repaired witH him to the presence of Yécib Beg, and congratu- 
lating him on his success declared themselves his devoted servants. 

‘T'wo days later the Cirghiz and Capchac left at Mingyol, hearing of the favour- 
able reception of their fellow refugees, and seeing no other alternative than submission, 
seized their Khan, and bringing him before Y4ctib Beg, apologized for their hesitation, 
and begged to be enrolled in his service as the others had been. Their request was 
acceded to, and they were welcomed with a feast and robes of honour. Y&ctb Beg, now 
strong with the accession of this force, dismissed the Badakhshi army to ite home, and 
allowed oe to carry away with him the corpee of Hamrah Khén from 
Yangi Hissér. 

Three weeks later, about the end of October 1865, Mir Bébé, the Dddkhwdh 
of Y4rkand, reported his inability to hold the place owing to the intrigues of the 
Tungani in the Yangishahr. Y4ctib Beg on this decided to go and settle the place 
himeelf, and dragging the careless Buzurg from his absorbing pleasures in the city, 
appointed Cosh Capchéc Parmwdackt his own locum tenens in the Yangishahr ; 
and taking the Khoja with him eset out with a strong force of Andijéni, and the 
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P. Tung&ni amnestied after the Khanaric fight; having first got the blessing of the 
Shekhulislam Eshf6n Mahmud Khén. Y4ctib Beg had early made a special friend of 
this most important Church dignitary, who was one of the original party coming over 
from Khocand. 

When Y4ectb Beg with the force going against Y4rkand arrived at YAngi 
Hissfr, he discovered reasons to doubt the fidelity of the Tungéni contingent. He, 
consequently, at once disarmed them of four cannon, 100 ¢yfé, 200 spears, and 400 
swords, which they had brought with them to the Khénaric fight, and stored them 
all in the fort there, and then, taking them along with his army, camped at 
Cizili. Here the Cirghiz and Capch&c under Sadic Beg, in connivance with Buzurg 
Khén, plotted to assassinate Yacib Beg. Their design was discovered and imme- 
diately disclosed to the intended victim by Abdulla Pdanead, his trusty adherent. 

Y4ctib Beg was at the time able to do no more than increase the vigilance of his 
self-guard, and to summon the chiefs of the conspirators and bind them to good faith 
by oath on the Curdn. He then marched on by Kok Rab&t to Yaérkand, where he 
pitched his camp with the Tungéni in rear, at a mile to the south of the Yéngishahr, 
near Chinibégh. 

On their way to camp these disarmed Tungdni interviewed some of their 
brethren from the Yaéngishahr, and immediately proposed to them a night surprise 
upon the camp; but to allay suspicion advised a pretence of submission without 
delay. The Tungani leaders, accordingly, shortly repaired to the camp, and 
presenting rich offerings, humbly apologized for their conduct, and swore devotion 
and fidelity to the Khoja, and promised to surrender the city and fort to Y&eutb 
Beg on the morrow. Thus deceived by their professions, the Coshkbegi robed and 
dismissed the deputation, and the camp, careless of security, omitted the precaution 
of outlying pickets. | 

At midnight the Tung4ni issued from their fort, surprised the enemy’s camp, 
and setting fire to some of the tents, slew many and dispersed the rest in utter con- 
fusion. Y4&cib Beg and Abdulla with a few devoted adherents, after a hard hand 
to hand fight, in which they were all wounded, cut their way through the crowd of 
assailants and escaped to a place of shelter hard by ; whilst the Tung&ni, joined by 
their disarmed brethren, plundered the camp and at daylight returned with their 
booty to the Yangishahr. 

Y4euib Beg now sent Abdulla with a few men to rally the scattered army, 
and he returned in the course of the day with some 300 bootless and half-clad 
fugitives, of whom an equal number from different quarters had already gathered 
round their chief to the sound of bugles blown in all directions around. The Cirghiz 
and Capchéec, who had held by Buzurg Khan, now wished to separate, but Ya’chb 
Beg appealing to the Khoja pointed out the folly of the step and the certain ruin 
it would bring upon him, and persuaded him to hold on for the capture of the city. 
They consequentilv, though with reluctance, rejoined and together returned to the 
original camp ground, and trenching the position awaited events. A few days later the 
Tungéni, having gained over the city chiefs to their side, marched in and raising the 
populace expelled Mir Bab& and his few followers, and plundered the treasury. 
They then opened fire from the walls upon the Késhghar camp. On this the Cirghiz 
and Capchdc, in connivance with Buzurg Khén who from the commencement, through 
pique at his secondary position, had done all his little abilities enabled him to thwart 
the operations of his General and rival, and whose conduct was the cause of the failure 
of this enterprise, again bodily deserted the camp with their leader Sadic Beg. Y4&ctib 
Beg, however, managed to re-assure and win them back, and next day led them in 
person to the assault of the city. Abdulla leading the advance set fire to and forced 
the south gate, and driving the Tung4ni out of the city back to the shelter of their 
fort, reinstated Mir Baébé in the orda with a small garrison, and rejoined Y&ctb Beg 
who, to prevent complications and a sack of the city, had withdrawn the force back 
to the camp. 
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Buzurg now no longer concealed his jealousy and displeasure, and with the P. 
aid of Sadic Beg and his Cirghiz formed a rival party. Y&cib Beg on his own 
part, ever on the watch, forthwith secretly despatched Abdulla with only 20 men, 
all chosen adherents, to go and secure the city for him against surprise. He then 
appointed Nar Muhammad Parwanchi to the command of Abdulla’s contingent, 
and set to win over the Tungéni in Yéngishahr who were already intriguing with 
Buzurg. 

They met his advances promptly and with equal cunning, and on the suggestion 
of the go-betweens sent some messengers with offerings to express their contrition 
for past deeds, to beg forgiveness, and offer faithful service for the future. YActb Beg 
received their deputies with marked attention, and assuring them of his good-will 
and clemency, robed and dismissed them to bring in their leaders. These very shortly 
arrived in his camp, and vowing all sorts of fidelity and service, took their leave with 
profuse expressions of gratitude for their very handsome reception. But they no 
sooner returned to their own fort, than they set to plot treachery with the nval party 
in camp. 

A day or two later, they moved out of Yéngishahr to the shrine of Hazrat 
Muhammad Sharif, and pitching tents and spreading carpets invited Yacub Beg 
to a feast there to ratify their compact of fidelity and service. Fully aware of 
the risk of assassination, Yacib Beg saw no way of escape; so he adopted the bold 
course, and committing himself to God’s keeping and the protection of his prophet, 
set out with 20 attendants to meet his hosts, who received him with every mark 
of honour and presented a rich array of gifts. Buzurg Kh&n now seized the 
opportunity of Y4ciib Beg’s absence to carry out his own designs, and as he left the 
camp secretly summoned Sadic Beg to his own tent. He arranged with him that 
he was to stay behind so as to check or impede the progress of Yacub Beg in case 
he pursued, whilst he himself with Beg Muhammad Mingédshs and 2,000 Cirghiz 
and Capchéc at once set out for Késhghar. 

His flight was immediately reported secretly to Yactib Beg just as he rose from 
his devotions at the shrine of the saint, and he maintaining his coniposure took the 
first opportunity to leave his hosts and hurry back to camp. Here he collected and 
reassured the remaining troops, and despatched Nar Muhammad with Abdulla’s 
contingent in pursuit of the deserters. He overtook them at Tazghun and captured 
some stragglers, but Buzurg and Beg Muhammad with moet of their force escaped 
him, and seizing the Yangishahr of Kashghar established themselves in Yaécub Beg’s 
quarters there. These from the first had been a source of menace and displeasure to 
Buzurg who, on their capture, now assumed the direction of the government himself, 
and denouncing Ydcuib Beg as a rebel, appointed Beg Muhammad as General in his 
place. And now the rupture between the Adoya and the Coskbegt became eomplete. 

Meanwhile the Tungéni at Yarkand hearing of the flight of Buzurg, with whom 
they were in secret treaty for the surrender of Yarkand, and being assured by Ydactib 
Beg that he had returned to Andijan, forthwith tendered submission, and representing 
that they had been duped and were now without a head, begged he would appuint a 
Khoja to rule over them. Accordingly, Yacib Beg appvuinted Kichik Khau Zora 
their ruler with Mir Baba as Dadkswdh, and establishing them in the city with a 
small garrison set out to recover his position at Kashghar. 

At Cizili he left his principal chiefs, such as the Tora Kalin, Sadic Beg, Sayyid 
Beg, Hydar Culi, Mullé Turdi Culi, and Nabbi Bakhsh, to follow with the main army ; 
whilst he pushed on with a small party to throw himself into the city of Kashghar 
held for him by Abdulla. 

The defected Cirghiz and Capch&éc had meanwhile proclaimed Buzurg in the 
Y4ngishahr as Pédshah, and called on the people to join his standard as muridi-mukhiss, 
or “ true disciples ;” and the Khoja on hearing of the approach of the rebel himself 
issued from the fort, and riding up to the city walls with a crowd of his followers 
uppealed with loud cries to the citizens to come out and join him as their lawful 
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king. But Abdulla, supported by the influence of the Skekhulis/ém, who in the city 
discountenaneed any demonstration in favour of the Khoja, answered their calls 
with a volley from the walls, and the mob not prepared for such a reception retired 
to the Y4ngishahr. 

Next day Buzurg learning that YActib Beg had arrived at Yapchang with only a 
small party, immediately sent out a force to intercept him on the way to the city. 
Y4ctib Beg with his handful, however, attacked them vigorously, and after a hard 
fight put them to flight up to the fort ditch with the capture of a few stragglers 
and horses ; and running the gauntlet of small mounted parties hovering on his flanks 
passed on to the city, where Abdulla with a deputation of the citizens came out to 
welcome him and renew their vows of devotion to his cause. 

In this interim the force left at Cizili fell out amongst themselves. Here Sadic 
Beg, true to his promise of impeding Ya’cib Beg’s return to K4shghar, drew away 
Sayyid Beg, Hydar Culi Capchéc, Uthmén Cirghiz, and others into a plot to set up 
Eshén Khan Tora, called Tora Kaldn or “Elder Tora,” as king, and rebelling 
against Ya’cuib Beg to seize the Farrdsh fort and make it the base of their operations. 
The Tora Kaldn, however, refused the honour forced upon him, and being joined by 
Muhammad Nazar Beg, Nabbi Bakhsh, Turdi Culi and others, set them to watch 
the disaffected. | 

On this Sadic Beg with his partizans and the Cirghiz and Capchéc contingent 
fled to Farr&sh, and recovering his old fort, collected his adherents there; whilst the 
Tora Kalén pushing on to Yaéngi Hissdér with the artillery and the rest of the force, 
sent word to Y4ctib Beg of his own fidelity and approach to join him. On arrival 
at T&zghiin, however, he was intercepted and brought to a stand by a force of 800 
Cirghiz from Farrfésh under the lead of Hydar Culi; but Abdulla arriving 
opportunely with succour from K4shghar, drove off the enemy after a stiff fight, in 
which they lost 100 killed left on the field, 70 prisoners, and 200 horses captured. 
Abdulla having thus extricated the Tora Kalan, escorted him to the city, where Y&cib 
Beg welcomed his arrival with feasting, drums, and music. 

Y4euib Beg now consulted his friend the Skekhulisiém on the aspect of affairs, 
and with his consent, installing the Tora Kal4n in charge of the city, set out with 
all his available force to besiege Buzurgin the Ya4ngishahr. On the seventeenth day 
of the siege Beg Muhammad Mingodshé, with 17 other chief men of the Capchéc, 
deserting Buzurg, escaped from the fort and fled to Sultan Murad Beg, the younger 
brother of Khudéyér Khén, at Marghinan. The Khén of Khocand, however, hear- 
ing of their arrival there, ordered his brother to seize them all; and had the whole 
18 summarily executed as worthless rebels. 

After their flight Y4ctib Beg succeeded in winning over the Cirghiz and Capchéc, 
and on the fortieth day of the siege was put in possession of the fort by them. He 
at once seized Buzurg Khan, and deposing him from all authority committed him to an 
honourable captivity ; but at the same time warned him that any attempt at disturb- 
ance would immediately deprive him of the consideration due to his rank and 
lineage. 

bacaie: however, shortly after the death of his brother Khoja, the Tora Kalan, 
commenced intriguing with Sadic Beg for the recovery of the throne. Consequently 
Y4etb Beg sent him prisoner to Yéngi Hissér, where he kept him for nearly eighteen 
months, and finally released him on his promising to go the pilgrimage. He 
deported him out of the country to Tibat, but the Khoja, instead of going to 
Mecca, returned to his own home at Khocand in 1869 by way of Badakhshén and 
Bukh4ré ; and still lives there with his sons on the bounty of Khud4yar Khan. 
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ROUTES IN KASHGHARIA. 


YARKAND TO LapAxnu vid SAnst. 


Y4rkand to Posgém, 15 miles.—Across a cultivated plain covered thickly with 
farmsteads and traversed by numerous irrigation streams. Trees along the 
water-courses, and orchards round the farmsteads. Cultivation interrupted 
by meadows and marshes. At three miles from Posg4ém cross the Zarafshén 
river, which flows in two channels separated by patches of tamarisk jangal. 
Ford across a firm pebbly bed between low sandy banks four to five hundred 
yards apart. Posgém is a market town of about 600 houses. Called also 
Chérshamba Bézar. 

Kérgalhik, 25 miles.—Cultivated plain, farmsteads and fields, with marshes and 
jangal patches between. At eight miles cross Tiznéf river. Ford firm and 
pebbly between low sandy banks 80 to 100 yards apart. At five miles on 
pass through Yakshamba Bazar, 300 houses. Then across thin culti- 
vation between patches of saline encrustation, marsh, and waste to 
K4rgalik, 1,000 houses. A market town with widespread farmsteads. 
Many trees and many water-courses. 

Bory4, 22 miles.—Soon pass beyond cultivation across a stony desert waste six 
miles to Besharic, or “ five streams,” a populous settlement of farms on the 
water-courses in a wide hollow running from west to east. Then cross 
an arid and wide waste of coarse gravel to another hollow, deeper and 
narrower. In this is the settlement of Bory4, 30 to 40 homesteads on the 
ee of the stream from which the cultivation is irrigated. Trees in 
plenty. 

Oc-toghréc, 12 miles.—Across an arid desert of undulating surface, of coarse 
gravel, and wind blown ridges of sand, and very scanty herbal vegetation, to 
a deep and winding drainage gully in which, on course of its stream, is the 
Oe-toghriéc settlement of 15 to 20 farmsteads. Trees few. 

Coshtéc, 20 miles.—Acrogs an arid, undulating desert waste of sandy gravel for 
18 miles; then cross a wide boulder strewn hollow with thin tamarisk 
jangal, and pass through a belt of tall reeds to Coshtéc settlement in a 
wide hollow.. Farmsteads for some miles along the course of the Kilid4n 
stream which flows eastward to Gimé. 

Sénjd, 25 miles.—Cross arid strip of desert as before, eight miles to a dry ravine 
in which are four or five farmsteads watered from springs; this is gar, 
and here is a roadside rest-house and tank of water under the shade of tall 
poplars. From this up a steep bank and across a ridgy desert as before 
for 16 miles to the Sdnjii valley down a steep sandy slope. The road to 
Giimé branches off north-east on this desert. S4nji is a populous settlement 
along the course of the river which flows to Guma, and is forded on 
a rough boulder bed. Farmsteads, orchards and fields here extend in 
unbroken succession for eight or ten miles along the river. 

Kiwaz, 14 miles.—Pass through S4njd settlement five or six miles to high 
banks of gravel and red sand ; then up a narrowing valley along the SAnghyér 
river, which runs in three or four streams and is crossed twice en route on 
a boulder bottom, to Kiwaz; six or eight scattered huts on a limited flat 
amongst hills. 
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Tém, 16 miles.—Up course of Sérighyér river, through a ore, narrowing P. 
valley which winds between high and bare hills of schistose slate. River 
crossed repeatedly ex route on a stony bed. Banks fringed with bushes 
and patches of pasture grass. At 11 miles pass the Chichi glen to the 
left ; a narrow defile which conducts over the Chichi ridge to Shahidulla, 
and is taken as an alternative route when the river is unfordable during the 
summer floods. At T&m, two houses on a small flat, leave habitation 
behind. 

Gachga, 10 miles.—Up narrow winding valley, and cross river repeatedly as in 
last stage. No cultivation or habitation. Cirghiz camps in glens and 
hollows in the vicinity. 

Kichik Carfcoram, 16 miles.—Up by a rapid rise through a widening and 
branching defile to foot of Sanji Dawn, a sharp ridge of mica slate 16,300 
feet high. Then up a steep zigzag, through a narrow and rough gap, and 
down another on opposite side into a very narrow, deep, rough gorge 
descending to Kichik Carfcoram; a narrow strip of turf on a trickling 
stream between lofty vertical cliffs. No fuel nor pasture. ~ 

Pillétégh&ch, 10 miles—Descend narrow, winding, dismal gorge over masses 
of landslip rock, down course of rivulet for four miles. Then enter valley 
of Car&c4sh river at Mirzé Ab&bakar camp ground at a cluster of graves on 
the river bank. Then follow up stream six miles by a very rough road, 
fording river twice en route to Pillétéghach camp ground on a limited flat 
of brushwood and pasture on the river bank. Valley very narrow; hills 
high and bare. 

Shahidulla Khoja, 14 miles.—Up stream by rough road in winding valley, with 
brushwood and forage along river course; their patches interrupted by pro- 
jecting moraine banks. At four miles cross Kilyén stream from the nght 
to Corghén, a solitary mud castle at foot of a rock abutting on the river 
bank. At five miles on cross Toghr&é stream from the right, then cross 
Cardcfésh river three times en route to the Fort of Shahfdulla Khoja, 
garrison 30 men; frontier post of K4shghar at the junction of the Cizil 
Jangal glen with Cardcésh valley. Fuel and forage here, and Cirghiz 
camps around. 

Sugat, 8 miles—Up course of Carfcéish river four miles. Then up course 
of the Sugat river to the right four miles, and, crossing several times, camp 
on turfy flat on mght bank. Hills on left bank steep down to the river; 
on right bank rolling away in wide slopes to high mountains everywhere 
bare schistose slate, and trap. Vegetation confined to river course. 

Chibra, 20 miles.—Rise out of river channel and pass across wide slopes of hill 
to a narrow defile coming down from the left. Then up its course between 
bare banks of shale through a tortuous channel to foot of Sugat Pass, 
17,500 feet high. Ascend by a steep path, and follow a gradual slope six 
miles down to camp ground at Chibra. No vegetation here. Water very 
scanty. Snow on Pass from September to April as on Sdénju Pass. 

Actégh, 14 miles.—Over an elevated, arid, stony plateau, perfectly desert, by a 
path skirting banks of shale to the mght. Breathing oppressed on this 
march. At ten miles turn slowly to right and slope down to Actégh camp 
ground on a patch of turf in the wide, shallow, shingly bed of its stream. 
The whole region a bleak, desolate, and inhospitable waste. From this 
down stream is the Yangi Daw4n and Kokyér route to Yaérkand. 

Brangsa Carécoram, 26 miles—Up a wide, shallow, shingly drainage bed 
gradually ascending between low banks of shale that roll away in wide 
sweeps to the mountain tops. Vegetation most scanty and in herbal tufts. A 
few antelopes met with. At half-way pass camp ground of Wahébjilga, 
where the Actégh stream flows through a cutting in slate rocks. Then 
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continue over the drainage bed to the Brangsa camp ground at the entrance 
of a narrow defile. No fuel and no forage in all this region. This Brangsa 
is also called Balti Brangsa. 

17. Daulatbeg Uldi, 22 miles.—Through a narrow gorge up course of a little torrent 
for a mile; then enter a wide gully branching off amongst the hills. Soil 
soft and spongy, slate detritus. Rise gradually to foot of Carécoram Pase, 
18,300 feet high, then up a short ascent and down a steep descent over soft 
clay to a hill slope along the course of a rivulet, and cross it several times 
en route to camp. The pass is half-way on this march. Breathing affected 
by the elevation on this wide plateau. . Surface bare gravel and clay. From 
Daulatbeg there are two routes towards Ladakh. One by Ktimdén, the 
other by Dipsang, and both meet at the Shéyok River opposite Brangsa 
Saser. The first is only practicable in winter, and is traversed in three 
stages, viz.:—(1.) Across an undulating ravine cut plateau to Gyapshan 
on the upper course of the Shayok, 15 miles. (2.) Down the bed of the 
stream in and out of the water repeatedly, and through a narrow straigt 
where the river bed is very nearly blocked by a vast glacier which has slid 
down across it, on to a bank of loose pebbles and shingle at the foot of a 
lofty vertical cliff like a wall. This is Kimdén, nine miles. (8.) Brangsa 
Saser. Down the river course, and through another very narrow and wind- 
ing straight between a great glacier and the opposite cliffs and then down 
& wide river channel to camp. The passage of the straight is done on the 
ice or through the stream where it is broken. A difficult road under any 
conditions. The second and usual route is the following in continuation 
from Daulatbeg Uldi. 

18. Cizil Langar, 20 miles.—Over the Daulatbeg plateau, across a shallow stream in 
@ wide deep gully with muddy soft bottom in which cattle stick, and rise up 
to the Dipsang plain; wide undulating plateau from which the world 
around subsides, the highest hill tops only peering above the horizon. Soil 
soft and spongy, gravel and clay mixed, and, where water logged, boggy. 
No vegetation. Approximate altitude 17,800 feet. Breathing distressed. 
From this descend a steep and stony gully into a very narrow, tortuous 
gorge between high cliffs of red clay; and travelling along in and down ite 
torrent half a mile, enter a wider river bed of rolled pebbles over which the 
stream flows in a network of channels. Rocks roll from the hill tops on 
either side into the channel. Camp at Cizil Langar, where this channel 
joins a wider one from the north-west. There is no fuel opr forage in all 
this region. 

19. Murgi, 16 miles.—Route down a network of shallow streams on a loose pebbly 
bottom, crossing them continually. At four miles pass Borsa camping 
ground on a gravelly talus shelving to the stream bed. Ata mile beyond 
quit river, and pass over projecting bluffs, and again meet it asa raging 
torrent rolling over great boulders in a tight, winding gorge, and crossing 
from side to side by narrow fords camp at Murgi on turfy ground, where a 
gully from the west joins. Road very narrow and difficult, and nsk from 
stone avalanches. 

20. Brangsa Saser, 14 miles.—Up the dry, stony gully to the west. At two miles 
pass Chaungtésh “Great Rock” camp ground at a great erratic boulder on a 
turfy fiat. Then descend rapidly mto a deep, dark gully and follow down 
its winding course till it opens into the Shéyok River; pass up its stream a 
mile and ford opposite Brangsa. 

21. Taty&l&c, 18 miles—Up a rough gully and across a glacier at its watershed for 
two or three miles. Then up and down by an extremely difficult path 
between the side of a vast glacier and the opposite hills, a narrow pass full 
of angular rocks and snow drifts, and in summer purling with torrente on 
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all sides. At half-way pass Sartang camp ground, an open space menaced P. 
by half a dozen glaciers around. Beyond, pass along a widening valley 
over stretches of turf fringing the stream and sloping up the hill sides, 
and at a glacier projecting from a valley to the west descend into the 
bed of the stream flowing from it, and camp on a gravelly flat close under the 
glacier. Fuel scanty ; pasture in plenty here. An extremely difficult march. 


Changlang, 16 miles.—Down left bank of river amidst granite rocks for three 


miles, Then cross river by a wood bridge, and pass along a steep hill slope 
of loose gravel and sand above the river course and rise quickly up to the 
Lamsa crest at eight miles on. From this descent to the secondary ndge 
of Caréwal Dawdn, and look down on the Nubra valley, the first green spot 
and inhabited country since leaving S4nji. Drop down to it by a very steep 
zigzag path and camp at Changlang, a small cluster of eight or ten Tatar 
huts with fields around. 


Panémik, 12 miles.—Down the valley over two long strips of gravel talus cut by 
' the deep boulder bed of the Tuty4léc River, where it joins the Nubra stream, 


and is crossed by a timber bridge. Then along patches of turf and brush- 
wood jangal of buckthorn, tamarisk, mynicaria, and wild rose to the cultiva- 
tion and village of Panamik—to comfort and supplies. 


Tagar, 18 miles—Down the left bank of the river as in laststage. Midway 


cross a rocky ridge abutting on the stream, with the populous village of 
Chirdsa on the opposite bank. 


Sati, 15 miles.—Down the river course, as in last stage passing villages and 


cultivation, to its junction with the Shéyok River. Then up the nght bank 
of the latter to Satti passing villages and cultivation with patches of brush- 
wood and pasture between on the way. From Satti there are two routes to 
Leh. First, the direct route by the Khardong Pass. Second, the river route 
by the Diggar Pass. The first is in three stages, v7z.:—(1.) Cross the Shéyok 
by ford or boat according to the season, and pass up the narrow defile of Rong, 
crossing ite torrent several times, four miles; then mse up to a high culti- 
vated plateau, and at three miles more camp at Khardong village. (2.) Polt, 
15 miles. Up the course of a mountain torrent, cross a tnbutary from 
the right, and pass over moraine banks to an upland turfy slope. Continue 
up its winding and narrowing course to the foot of the Pass. Then 
pass a pool and glacier, and rise over latter by very steep ascent to the crest 
of the Khardong Pass, 17,230 feet high, and desoend by a very stony, 
steep zigzag to Poli camp. ground on a tarfy flat, cut by a rivulet coming 
down from a glacier at the head of a glen to the right. (8.) Leh, 7 miles. 
Down a winding gully, and over moraine banks, the road gradually 
improving to the cultivation of Leh, and then to the town iteelf. This is a 
very difficult route. The other continues down the river from Satti. 


26. Diggar, 18 miles.—Cross river, and then up its left bank for 12 miles. Then 


rise out of river bed up to a high flat talus of bare clay and gravel. Cross 
it and pass round a hill spur, and ascend to fields and houses of Diggar in 
an amphitheatre of granite hills. 


27. Pold Diggar, 14 miles—Up a rising moorland amongst granite boulders and 


across peat beds and bogs for five miles to Poli camp ground on a spur 

where the ascent increases. Then up a long stony slope covered with snow 

patches at end of June, and rise suddenly to crest of Diggar Pass, 17,680 

feet high. Pass through a narrow gap, and drop by a very steep and 

rough path to the other side; follow a winding, turfy glen and camp at 

iy huts near a thin rivulet. Some pasture here; but no fuel. Pass very 
ifficult. 


28. Leh to Ladékh, 10 miles.—Down the glen, across its stream to cultivation and 


homesteads of Sabu, and then up the valley to Leh. 
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YARKAND TO LapAKH vid KoxyAr. 


Yérkand to Yangichik, 12 miles, Across a populous and cultivated plain well 
stocked with trees, mostly willow, poplar, mulberry, cleagnus and orchard 
trees. At five miles cross Zilchak stream by rustic bridge, and at six miles 
on ford the Zarafshfn or Yarkand river, and camp another mile on at the 
Yangichik Settlement. . 

Yakshamba B&z4r, 18 miles. Over cultivated plain with farmsteads, meadows, 

- and marshes. At 13 miles pass through Posgém, and on to camp over 
freely irrigated tract of cultivation. 

K4rgalik, 16 miles. At six miles cross Tizn4f river. Country as on last stage. 

Beshtarik, 20 miles. At three miles out quit cultivation, and cross a wide gravelly 
waste of arid desert, strewed with boulders and coursed from west to east by 
sandy ridges. Pass through a gap in these to Beshtarik or “ Five poplars,” 
a cluster of 8 or 10 huts. 

Yé6laric, 12 miles. Pass out of Beshtanik gully on to a wide wind swept desert 
of coarse sand traversed by gravelly ridges. Camp in settlement of Yélaric, 
a long stretch of farmsteads on the course of a small river. 

Kokyér, 13 miles. Cross a wide, shallow, pebbly water-run; pass over a high 
ridge of loose sand on summit of which w the half buried shnne of 
Sichc4nltiic Mazér; and descend to the Kokyér gully. Follow up its course 
seven miles past farmsteads to camp in the centre of the settlement. 

Ac Masjid, 24 miles. Continue up the gully, and cross its stream to hamlet of 
Pos&r, six miles. Here leave cultivation and habitation behind, and enter 
hills up a narrow winding gully to camp ground on banks of a stream run- 
ning down an open glade. Hills of shale. Vegetation scanty. 

Chighligh, 12 miles. Up a narrow winding gully by a very steep mse between 
hills of loose dust, six miles, to the top of the Topa Dawén or “ Dust Pass.” 
Then descend by a steep, dusty path down a widening gorge to the bed of 
the Tizn4f river, and camp on a grassy flat, under an overshading bank of 
rock on its right bank, near a clump of willow and poplar trees. 

Khoja Maz4r, 18 miles. Up the bed of the river, crossing it girth deep 24 times 
en route on a rough boulder bottom (June), in a deep winding defile, and 
camp on a turfy slope on its left bank. Brushwood and forage in plenty. 
In winter the road is over the frozen river; in summer through it, and 
dangerous from sudden floods. Road difficult. 

Daba, 6 miles. As last stage. Camp on turfy flat at angle of junction of two 
torrents. Banks fringed with willow and poplar forest. Pakhpo camps in 
the vicinity. 

Gurunj Ca4ldi, 9 miles. Up the main stream as before, crossing two tributaries 
from the right, and camp on turfy slope amidst boggy springs. Hills of 
schist and granitic trap, and perfectly bare. Marmots here. ; 

Chirfgh S4ldi, 14 miles. Up stream as before through a gradually widening 
valley. At eight miles pass ruins of Cirghiz Tam, a former outpost of the 
Chinese rulers, and beyond it cross a projecting spur into the wider bed of 
the river, which in June is covered with a deep layer of snow over which the 
road passes. Camp in a patch of brushwood at junction of a tributary 
from the nght. 

Culandldi, 12 miles. Up a winding and narrowing gully by easy ascent to 
the top of Yangi Dawdn, 15,800 feet high, three miles. Then down an 
easy descent for two miles to where a gully joins from the left. Beyond 
this down an extremely difficult, narrow, tortuous, and deep gorge which 
is blocked till June by a glacier that melts away in the next month. The 
passage over it very difficult down to a wider and less steep channel, of 
loose shingle between steep banks of moraine rubble, which opens into that 
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of the Yarkund river. Cross the river and camp in tamarisk jangal on 
opposite shore. River channel half a mile wide. 

Kuk4ét Aghzi, 15 miles. Up course of Yarkund river through extensive patches 
of tamarisk and myricaria crossing the river girth deep five or six times 
en route on a shingly and sandy bottom, and camp in tamarisk jangal. 
Channel wide with high hills draining to it on each side. 

Kashmir Jilga, 26 miles. Up stream as before. At three miles pass ruins of 
an outpost fort called Nazar Beg Corghdén, at entrance to a glen on the left 
which leads in two stages to Shahidulla by Cirghiz jangal. Beyond this 
through an alternately widening and narrowing valley to a long stretch of 
brushwood also called Cirghiz Jangal; and through this to camp. 

Khapalung, 12 miles. Up stream four miles, then rise up to a shelving slope 
of slate and shale on right hand; follow it seven miles and drop into junc- 
tion point of a stream from the right; cross its pebbly wide bed and camp 
on the left bank of Yarkund river in tamarisk jangal. 

Actégh, 2C miles. Up course of river leaving vegetation, and passing over 
snow fields filling its channel (June) to Actagh. From this onwards the 
route is the same as that by Sdnju. 





YARKAND TO TisH-cORGHAN IN Sinicu-ctt. 


Y4rkand to Yacca Aric, 4 tash, 60 scattered farmsteads. Road over a plain 
country, populous and cultivated half the way. 

Shyt4n Cim—“ Devil’s Sand,” 6 t&sh. Across an arid desert waste; the surface 
broken by sandy ridges. No habitation. Water from brackish pools. 
Vegetation scanty, mostly tall reeds and saline plants. 

Chérlon, 4 tash. A few farmsteads here. From this enter hills up a stream. 

Chihil Gumbaz, 4 tash. Amongst hills, No fuel or forage. Water from hill 
streams or springs. No houses. A collection of tombs at camp ground. 
Cirghiz camps in the vicinity. 

Jangalak, 3 tash. As the last stage. Amongst hills and over ridges. 

Tang Tér—‘ Narrow Defile,” 4 tash. Fuel, grass, and water. Road difficult 
and stony. Under snow six months of ‘the year. 

Chéy Chiftlik or Chachiklik—‘“ Tea Farm,” 4 tash. Cross a high and difficult 
pass. Breathing affected. No habitation here. Cirghiz in glens around. 

Kotan, 4 tash. Out of defile on to an open desert waste. Hills receding. 

Tésh-corghén—*“ Stone Fort,” 4 tash. Enter open valley, with villages along the 
hill skirts and course of the river which flows to Yérkand. 


YARKAND TO PANJA IN WAKHAN. 


lto9. YA4rkand to T&sh-corghén as above. 


10. 
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Jangalak, 3 tash. Across open valley to foot of hills. “Grass and water. No 
fuel. No habitation. 

Shindd, 4 tash. Enter hills up a defile and cross Shindd Pass by an easy road 
to camp at foot of descent. No habitation beyond this. 

Act&sh, 8 tash. Through hills to an open plateau. Streams flow to Badakhsh4n. 
Country desert. No fuel. Pasture scanty. 

Pamir Khurd, 3 tash. An open plateau between hills. No fuel. Pasture 
abundant. Cirghiz camps in summer. 

Khoja Béy, 4 tash. Continuation of PAmir passing between hills. 

Haft Gumbaz, 5 tash. Ruined tombs. Country as before, wide ee 
plateau separated by hills. 
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Karwdn Béshi, 8 tash. As before. Small lake on the road. 

Jangalak, 8 tash. As before, along river course. 

Sarhaddi Wakhén, 4 tash. Along river of Panja. 

Wakhén or Panja, 5 tash. Along river to the town and fort of Panja, 300 
houses on both sides of the stream. 


ANOTHER ROUTE FROM TASHCORGHAN TO WAKHAN. 


T4shcorghén to King Shibar Rabét, 5 tash. Up the valley and across Shindt 


_ Pass. Two deserted huts, No habitation. 

Actash, 6 tash. Amongst hills, and follow rivulet to Actésh, and enter Wakhén 
territory. 

Isligh, 6 tash. Along an open valley with river flowing west. Hamlets in the 
glens around, 

Coy Jigit, 4 tash. As before. Pasture abundant in summer. 

Jagnalar, 4 tash. As before. 

Jangalak, 6 tash. Cross Zerzamin ridge to next stage. 

Langar Kish, 5 tash. From this along river course to 

Panja, 3 tash. The fort and capital of Wakhén. 


WAKHAN To BADAKHSHAN. 


Pighish, 4 tash. A village of 80 houses on the Panja river. 
Wark, 4 tash. The same. Road down an easy valley. 
Ishkashim, 2 tash. A small town. The same as last march. 
Zeb&k, 3 tash. A large village. Two roads join here from Kafiristan and Chitral 
respectively. : 
irgarén, 5 tash. A village on river bank. Cultivation abundant. 
Ojay, 6 tash. As the last stage. : 
Bahfrak, 4 tash. The same. 
Fyz&béd, 4 tash. Large town. Fort and capital of Badakbsh&n. 


SArfen-ctL to Hanza IN Kawnstp. 


Davdér, 4 tash. Across valley and amongst hills to camp ground. The first 
stage from Téshcorghén. No habitation. 

Jilghar, 3 tash. Easy road amongst hills. Desert. No fuel or forage. 

Ghajacb4y, 4 tash. 6 same, 

Rang or Zastol, 4 tash. Up a narrow gorge and over a glacier to 

Rangal, 8 tash. Down a defile along a torrent. Road rough. Hills bare. 

Talictéy, 4 tash. The same as last stage. 

Lipgal, 5 tash. Continue down the valley. Mountains high and bare. 

Udmurkish, 4 tash. Desert country amongst hills. 


Misgar. 
Sis These are all the names of camp grounds. Each a day’s journey 
Khybar. from the other in vallies amongst hills. Streams from 
Passi. all sides, and scanty brushwood. Country very difficult 
Garnit. and bare. Under snow for half the year. 
Sy4bén 


Muhammadébéd. First village from Téshcorghén. Fields and orchards on 
river bank. 
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16. Kanjéd, 8 tash. 1,000 houses and fort. Capital of Hunza on a large river. P. 
Fields and fruit trees in terraces on hill slopes. 


SARHADDI WAKHAN TO KANJUD. 


1. Sh&war. Inaglen. Fuel, water, and grass. 

2. Langar. On border of P&mir Khurd. Grass, fuel, and water. 

8. Khaldarchit. In a glen of the Pamir hills. Ditto. No trees. 

4. Liptik. A deep narrow defile in the mountains. Grass and water. 

5. Irshél. Over a high mountain and a glacier down to 

6. Astén. A long march down a defile along a river which flows all the way to 
Kanjid. 

7. Ispinj. A short march down course of the same river which is unfordable and 
only crossed on the ice in winter. 

8. Reshit. Short march down the river. 

9. Kirmin. Ditto. 

10. Gircha. Twenty scattered houses and terraced fields. 

ll. Khybar. 6 houses. Ditto. 

12. Passa. 20 houses. Ditto. 

13. Sissini. 10 houses. Ditto. A very short stage to 

14. Gholki. 30 houses. Ditto. 


15. Gulmik. 100 houses on right bank of river. Leave river here and cross 
Durband Kotal, not high nor difficult in two stages to 
17. Kanjud. 1,000 houses and a fort. Capital of the country, on a river which 
- flows to Gilgit. 


SARHADDI WAKHAN To YASIN. 


Barogil, 4 tash. Through an easy valley. Fuel, forage and water. - 
' Jangal, 4 tash. Ditto. ditto. 
Tipkhéna, 5 tash. Inaglen. Ruins of a tower here. 
Darband, 4 tash. Cross a mountain and glacier to 
Dérkot, 5 tash. 50 houses. Field and fruit trees in a glen. 
Hundiir, 4 tash. 80 houses. On the Yésin. Cultivation and scattered home- 
steads all the way from this along the river to | 
Y4sin, 5 tash. 350 houses, on the river in a narrow valley. Farmsteads and 
fields, &c., scattered about in nooks of the hills. 
In all these routes the country is described as being under snow for nearly half the 
ear, and as everywhere being destitute of forest or large timber trees. 
e roads mostly very stony and difficult. 


SOUP per 


YARKAND TO KHUTAN. 


Y&rkand to Posgém, 8 tash. Bazar town. Farms all the way. 

Kargalik, 5 tash. Bazar. Ditto. 

Lak Langar, 4 tash. Farms. 

Cholak, 3 tash. Arid desert waste. No fuel, forage, nor water. 

Gumé, 4 tash. Across arid desert most of the way. Guimé, a town of 200 
houses and many farmsteads around. 

Manja, 8 tash. Farms ona stream. Desert on all sides. 

Acy&r, 8 tash. Farms in a sandy hollow on a stream as above. 
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8. Py4lma, 3 tash. Fort and village and farmsteads. 
9. Zawa,4tash. Ditto ditto. Arid desert between. 
10. Khutan, 5 tash. 3,000 houses. City and fort, and extensive suburbs on the 
Carécésh River. Cross it to the city. 


KHUTAN TO KraryA. 


Dol Langar, 8 tash. 50 houses. Farms and orchards, &c. | 
Chiré, 5 tash. Through settlements of Ydrlaghén, Beshtoghréc and Ashma 
Then cross Chiré River to the city, 800 houses. On the sandy desert one 
tash to the north are the ruins of Tékla Makdn City. 
8. Carécar, 4 tash. 60 houses. Pass through settlements of Gold&khman and 
Damko, and cross Chira river to 
4. Kiriyé, 4 tash. Town of 600 houses on river bank. 


eS 


Krrryf to CoAcnHan—(JOHNSON.) 


Arsalén Langar, 3 tash. 8 houses. . 

Niy4, 4 tash. 6 houses. 

Cam Rab&t, 4 tash. 10 houses. 

Khadalak, 4 tash. Gold-mine. 

Acmarén, 8 tash. Ditto. 

Kikmarén, 8 tash. Ditto. 

Ayghir, 4 tash. Ditto. Wells. 
Chakalak, 3 tash. Grazing ground. 
Chéchan, 8 tash. Town, 300 houses. 

From Chéchan to Lake Léb and settlement of 1,000 houses and boats is six stages of 
4, tash each across the sandy desert. — 


KHUTAN TO CHACHAN. 


Dol Langar, 4 tash. Cross river to Yurungeash through farmsteads all the way. 

Tirak Langar, 5 tash. 2 houses and a well. Across an arid sandy desert, passing 
Karaki Langar half way. 

Chira, 3 tash. Bazar town. Farmsteads on hill streams. 

Toghrée Langar, 4 tash. 8 houses and a well. Across a sandy desert. 

Kiriya, 5 tash. A large town on the river. Road across sandy desert. 

Oe oe 4, tash. 50 houses. Farms on streams from hills; across sandy 
desert. 

syilghin, 3 tash. 4 houses and a well, in sandy desert. 

Ne a Langar, 4 tash. 2 houses, sandy desert. No water. 

Inj ‘nik Badshéh, 8 tash. 3 houses, and shrine of Bibi Injila, the sister of _Im4m 
Jéfar Sadie. Hill stream here. Road over sandy desert 

10 to 18. Pw ze Cuduc—“ Nine Wells.” One at each stage of 4 tach across sandy 

esert 

19. Chéchan, 4tash, At half a “tash” from the town pass Tocpoy village on the 

river bank. Along its course are numerous farmsteads at the base of a 
ge of mountains to the south. Lé6b may be reached from this in three 

aaa through shepherd camps on the sandy desert. 
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YARKAND TO KASHGHAR. 


Yarkand to Kok Rab&t, 25 miles. Through cultivated and populous tract five P. 


miles to Opah River. Cross by good bridge and at three miles on pass 
beyond cultivation onto the Cardéctim, a wide sandy waste, with pools 
and reeds and saline encrustations and thin vegetation of saltworts, and 
camel’s thorn. Solitary homesteads at distant intervals. At five miles 
over this waste is Sightichak ortang, or “ post-house,’ 12 to 14 huts on 
road side. At another five miles over the waste is Rab&tchi settlement of 
homesteads on a small stream. Beyond this across continuation of waste to 
Kok Rabat 200 houses. 

Cizil, 80 miles. Across a belt of arid desert waste. At half way pass Ac 
Rabét post stage and well of brackish water. Cizil is a small town with 
several iron smelting furnaces. 

Ydngi Hiss4ér, 35 miles. Across a belt of desert waste with small settlements 
at intervals along the road om streams flowing to the desert from the heights 
to the west. They are in succession Chamalung, Cuduc, Cosh-Gumbat, 
Toplac, Kalpin, and Sugat Bul&c or “ Willow Spring.” On from this pass 
over sandy ridges and cross Shan&z River by bridge to Yangi Hiss4r City 
and fort through populous suburbs. 

Yapchang, 27 miles. Pass over a reed grown saline plain and cross two canals by 
rustic bridges to Sa’fdlar, ten miles. Then across a similar waste with a few 
scattered homesteads in sight to Sogholtic at six miles further. Beyond 
cross the Sogholic canal, and then Tézghin River, both by bridges, then 
mee canal by bridge to settlement of Yapchang. Soil evreywhere sandy 
and saline. 

Yangishahr KAshghar, 14 miles. Over similar country thinly peopled. Cross 
several irrigation canals, all bridged to Tangsctim settlement, four miles. 
Beyond it across a saline reed grown tract with pools and marshes for five 
miles to the river and settlement of Cards. Cross by bridge and enter 
on cultivation and homesteads to Yangishahr Fort. Kdshghar City is 
five miles further through a succession of barracks and villages and across 
Cizil River by bridge to the immediate suburbs. 


YARKAND TO MaRrALpBAsuat. 


Tarik Langar, 4 tash. A small Dolén settlement. . Through populous suburbs 
first half of the road. Country flat and coursed by several streams. 

Tascama 4 tash. As last stage. Doldn settlement. 

Mughol T4rim, 5 tash. Bazar; 150 houses. Dol&n in suburbs. 

Izitco, 5 tash. Small Dol&n settlement in desert waste on a stream. 

Yaminyér, 4 tash. Ditto on river. Desert waste on each side. 

Marflbdéshi, 4 tash. Fort and town of 300 houses mostly Dol&n. 


YARKAND TO Acsv. 


Izitco, 7 tash. A small Dolan settlement. Road across desert waste of reeds 
and sands, patches of brushwood in hollows between gravel and sand ridges. 
Pools and salt marshes here and thete on the surface. 

Léelac, 5 tash. Farmsteads. Marshy ground. Jangal of tamarisk and reeds. 

Mihnat, 4 tash. Camp ground in the desert. Brackish pools. 
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Alaghyr, 5 tash. Across desert to a river with belt of tamarisk and reeds and 
poplars on each bank. Soil soft and boggy. 

Aksak Mar4l, 4 tash. Delén huts. Forest beltas above. Tiger and stag hunted 
here. Wild-boar, wolves and panthers also met here. 

Shamé4l, 4 tash. Camp ground on a blank desert. 

Marélb4shi, 5 tash. Fort and bazar town. Doldn head-quarters here. 

Chérbagh, 6 tash. Town. 100 houses and bazar. Road across plain as before. 

Tumshuk, 5 tash. Large settlement on a stream. Tamarisk and reed jangal. 
Ruins of an ancient city here. Low hills close to the north. 

Ch&dir Kol, 6 tash. A pool in the sandy reed grown desert. 

Yaccea Cuduc, 5 tash. A well and two huts on desert. 

Chilén, 5 tash. Settlement of 50 houses'on a stream. Country round desert. 

Say Langar, 5 tash. 15 houses in desert waste. 

Say Aric, 4 tash. Settlement of 200 houses on a stream. 

Aykol, 3 tash. Settlement of 150 houses on a stream. 

Cumbédsh, 4 tash. Settlement of 100 houses on a stream. Country around a sandy 
waste and saline. 

Cardwal, 5 tash. 50 houses. An old Khitéy outpost. 

Acst, 5 tash. City of 2,000 houses. Fort. Populous suburbs. 


KAsHGHAR TO TAsHcoRGHAN IN SAricu-ctu. 


Yapchang, 8 tash. Settlement of 150 houses. Cross Kh&naric River. 

Yéngi Hissér, 5 tash. Town and fort and populous suburbs. Cross Kos4n River. 

Stigat, 4 tash. Cross Shahn&z River and a desert waste to the settlement which 
extends several miles in scattered farmsteads. 

Actalér, 4 tash. Across gravelly desert and over Kaskasi ridge by a steep and 
difficult road to 

King Cul, 4 tash. 120 houses in a cultivated glen. An outpost fort here. From 
this cross a steep ridge to 

Past Rabat, 4 tash. Camp ground amongst bare hills. 

Chay Chiftlik or Chachiklik, 3 tash. Up a valley to foot of pass. 

Tégharmé Tér, 6 tash. Cross Chachiklik Pass by a steep stony path, and descend 
into a narrow winding defile. Glacier hills around. 

T4shcorgh4n, $ tash. Fort, in a valley 20 miles from east to west by six from 
north to south with villages in the nooks and hollows. 


KASHGHAR TO OSH IN ANDIJAN. 


Mingyol, 3 tash. Outpost fort at entrance to hills. 

Cénjagh4n, 4 tash. Amongst hills. Pass Céshinyigha half way. 

Ocsdlér, 8 tash. Pasture valley in hills. Cirghiz camps. 

Mashraf Dawdn, 4 tash. Pass Cirghtshtin K4ni==“ Lead Mine,” and cross 
streain several times to foot of Pass. 

Ulugh Chét, 4 tash. Cross ridge by easy path down to Yd4si Kichik glen, and 
on to Ulugh Ch&t where is a little castle, Cal Rahman Culi. 

Naghfra Chéldi, 4 tash. Up a narrow valley with pasture and poplar trees and 
willows on course of a stream. Cirghiz in glens around. 

Egizak, 3 tash. Amongst hills and branching glens. Pass Jiyin half way. 

Koksi, 4 tash. Up winding valley along rivulet and pass Kirmén Cul glen on 
the way. Pasture plentiful and willow brushwood. 

Tink Dawén, 8 tash. Up steep gully passing huts of Cirghiz to foot of Pass. 
Road rough and under snow hal? the year. 
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Sofi Caréwal, 4 tash. Over Tirik Dawén—“ Sweating Pass” by steep and long P. 


ascent. Breathing oppressed. Descend to a lower ridge or ledge called Sofi 
Caréwal. 4 

Cizil Corgh4én, 4 tash. Down a winding and expanding gully along a hill 
torrent to a small outpost fort of Khocand, and camp. 

Caflén Cil—“ Leopard’s glen,” 4 tash. Down past Ciltisha camp ground of 
Cirghiz to a hill girt glen and camp on rivulet. 

S&y Kichik, 5 tash. Down expanding gully, pass Kirmén Cdl camp ground, 
and camp on open flat. 

Mé4di, 5 tash. Quit hills and pass over broken country to Il4ngar huts and 
fields, and then on to M4di village and cultivation on hill stream. 

Osh, 3 tash. Large town and fort, and populous suburbs on the plain. 


KASHGHAR TO ALMATY OR VERNOE. 


Ostiin Artosh, 5 tash. Cross Tuman river on leaving the city, and then a ndge 
of clay and gravel heights to Upper Artosh, a populous settlement on course 
of a small river which flows eastward down the valley. 

Tanklik Yuldiz, 5 tash. Fifty tents of Chongbaghish Cirghiz in pasture glen 
in which are streams and a few poplar trees. 

Mirzé Tarik, 4 tash. Winding amongst low hills to the summer pasture of the 
Cirghiz. Cultivation and homesteads do not extend beyond Artosh in this 
direction. 

Chacmfc, 5 tash. Up a winding open pasture valley, down which comes a 
rivulet, to the Chacméc fort on an eminence commanding the road. Road 


Bélaghan, 8 tash. Streams and pasture amongst hills. 

Toyun Tappa, 6 tash. Ditto. Cirghiz camps on the glades. 

Turdgh At Béla, 4tash. Ditto. Ditto. 

Chédir Kol, 2 tash. Pasture ground of Cirghiz here. The lake is three tash 
long by one tash wide, and is bounded on the north and west and south by 
mountains. The Ac Séy river flows from it downa long valley to the 
eastward. 

Tash Rabd&t, 3 tash. Up to a mountain ridge where isa stone post stage of 
ancient date and very substantial construction with dressed stones. The 
Elb&y Cirghiz wander here on the wide plateau of Atb4shi. 

Kalta Buc, 5 tash. Rough road. Atb&shi Cirghiz wander in the glens. 

Ch4sh Tappa, 5 tash. Atbéshi Cirghiz roam over pasture hollows here. 

Cizil Gumbaz, 5 tash. Ditto. The Atb&shf mver from C4yrghi mountain on 
the west flows down here. Pasture and brushwood abundant. Wild horses 
and wild sheep in plenty amongst the hills. 

Kopruc, 2 tash. Across a plain to the Russian outpost fort and bridge over the 
Nérin river. 

Kangs4z, 2 tash. <A pasture valley. Cirghiz camps. 

Otar Tagh4y, 4 tash. Camp at Ming Bulfc=“ Thousand springs.” This is 
the source of the Syr Dané or Syhon or Jaxartes river. 

Dolén Beli Tappa, 6 tash. Over a desert waste plain. 

Tolak, 2 tash. Pasture ground and camps of Chongbaghish, Sfyak, Khora, 
Chirik, Burut, Shtincdr, and other Cirghiz. 

Cochcfr, 6 tash. Cross the Yaghan Aric which flows to Tokm&k. There isa 
road from Cochcér to Uzkand and Andijén through the Jémghél defile and 
the passes of Kokart and Acstiy4l across the Uzkand Daw&n. They are 
constantly crossed by the Cirghiz returning from the summer pastures of 
Atb&shi and Cochc4r to winter in Andijén. 
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Cobki Mydén Tal, 5 tash. Pasture valley., 

Tokmék, 5 tash. A Russian town of 400 Mujik families on the Chui river 
which is crossed by an iron bridge. This is the limit of the Cirghiz. 

Cazzéc Tagh=“ Cossack Mountain,” 5 tash. Cossack camps in the glens. 

Bikat, 2 tash. A Russian outpost picket to protect the road. 

Uztin Aghach, 5 tash. Camps of Chaprésh Cazzéc. 

Cérgha Ayl&c, 6 tash. Ditto. 

Khak Alang, 4 tash. A narrow valley between mountains. 

Kastik, 4 tash. A Russian town. ' 

Alm&ty or Uch Alm& Até, 5 tash. A populous commercial town and a military 
station. Garrison in Fort Vernoe. 


KAsuauar to Uso TurFAN. 


Altan Artosh, 5 tash. Market town, 200 houses. Populous settlement. 

Kol T&ylaec, 5 tash. 50 homesteads on sandy saline plain. 

Jéy Tappa, 4 tash. Enter hills. Pasture and trees in vallies. Cirghiz roam 
here, and in the neighbouring glens. 

Kirbulfc, 6 tash. Amongst hills mostly bare of vegetation. 

Uy Buléc, 4 tash. At entrance to a narrow defile leading up to the Balauti Pass. 

Acchi, 7 tash. Across the Balauti ridge by difficult path. 

Cuytc Tocoy, 4 tash. A dense forest of poplar trees here. 

Safarbéy, 4 tash. From this a road goes north to Isigh Kol. 

Caréwal, 4 tash. Outpost picket station; small mud fort. 

Ush Turfén, 8 tash. Town of 800 houses. Fort on hill to the north-west. 
Suburbs populous, watered by the Acséy mver which flows to Acsi. 


Usu Turrin to Isten Kot. 


Cardwal, 3 tash. A small outpost fort. 

Safarbféy, 4 tash. Up the valley towards the hills. 

Caré Kol, 5 tash. Cross the Bedal Pass, the limit of Kashghar territory, by a 
steep and difficult path amongst sharp rocks down to the lake, and camp on 
its shore. Camels cannot go this road. 

Zauka, 5 tash. Cross the valley and up a winding defile to foot of Pass. 

Isigh Kol, 3 tash. Cross Zauka Pass. Path very rough and steep and difficult. 
Camp on shore of lake. Vegetation abundant; pasture, brushwood and 
trees. Cirghiz camps. From here a road goes west to Alm&ty, and another 
east to Ghilja. 


KAsuenar to Acst. 


Yaményar, 5 tash. Cross Cizil river by bridge. 

Fyz&bad, 4 tash. Bazar town and populous settlement. 

Yangabéd, 4 tash. Ditto ditto. | 

Langar, 5 tash. Doldn settlements begin here. 

Mazér, 6 tash. A tomb in the salt desert on the Fyz&béd river. 

Shégir, 7 tash. Along Fyz4béd mver. Country desert plain. Belts of thick 
poplar and reed jangal along river course. 

Marélb4shi, 5 tash. Fort and town. Dolén head-quarters. 

Chérbégh, 6 tash. 100 houses. 
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Tumshuk, 4 tash. 200 houses. Ruins of ancient city here. 

Chédir Kol, 6 tash. A pool on the desert formed by overflow of the K&Ashghar 
river. Ground saline and marshy with reeds and salt worte. 

Y&r Cuduc, 5 tash. Salt desert. 10 wells here ona ravine. Huts of a few 
Dolén shepherds sunk underground. 

Stighat, 4 tash. 20 houses of the Dolén. Water from wells. 

Chilén, 5 tash. 50 Dol&n houses. 

Kalpin, 5 tash. 50 houses of the Dol4n whose limit ends here at the Acefy 
river. Sulphur is found here. 

Langar, 5 tash. 10 houses. Wells of salt water. Acst territory. 

Séy Aric, 4 tash. 250 homesteads on the Acsfy river. 

Ay Kol, 3 tash. 150 homesteads on the same river. 

Toshcén, 5 tash. 250 homesteads on the Toshc4én or Uch Turfén river. 

Acst, 5 tash. A city with 4 gates and 2,000 houses. A fort and garnson of 
1,200 men. Suburbs populous and widespread. 





Acst to KicwA. 


Ch&m or Jém, 5 tash. Farmsteads. At 5 tash to the north-east in Tejik T4égh 
is @ lead mine which was worked by the Chinese. 

Caré Yilghin, 8 tash. Farmsteads. Road skirts mountains to the left. 

Chirgh4, 4 tash. Ruins of a Rabat. 

Yacca Aric, 4 tash. Farmsteads in a glen leading to Muz4rt Pass. 

Coshtami, 2 tash. Farmsteads. Béy territory. 

Béy, 5 tash. Market town, 300 houses. At Onb&sh on the bank of Muzért 
river 18 a copper mine which was worked by the Chinese. 

Syr4m, 3 tash. Market town and farmsteads; 400 houses. 

Cizil, 5 tash. Farmsteads on course of a stream which joins the Kiché River. 

Kiché4, 3 tash. City, 2,000 houses, and populous suburbs. At 10 tash to the 
north-west in Tejik Tégh is a lead mine. 





KtcHd to CarMsHAHR. 


Shahid Maz4r, 2 tash. Ruins of a recent settlement of 1,000 families of Khit4y 
and Tungfni. 

Langar, 4 tash. Ruins and deserted farms of Khitay settlement. 

Abdd or Arw&t, 4 tash. Farmsteads. 

Bighol or Bughitr, 6 tash. Town of 100 houses and farms. 

Karla, 9 tash. City and populous suburbs. 

Bash Ayghir, 4 tash. Ten houses. An ortang or “ post stage” here. 

Carfshahr, 5 tash. Cross river to city, and Calm&c campments. 


OarASHAHR TO TURFAN. 


Téwulgha, 4 tash. Farmsteads. Mountain range one tash to the left. New fort. 
Caré Yaghach or Chucoh, 3 tash. Ruins of Khit&éy homesteads. 

Ush Ac Tél, 8 tash. An ortang here. Ruins of Khitéy homesteads. 

Caré Cizil, 4 tash. Sandy desert, Ruins of ancient city. 

Gumush Acma, 4 tash. Ortang. Enter hills here. 

Ayghitr Bulac, 4 tash. Ortang. Springs. 

Subéshi, 4 tash. Ruins of Khitéy farmsteads. 
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Tokhstn, 5 tash. Town of 600 houses. Populous suburbs. 

Turfhn, 6 tash. City of 6,000 houses. Fort with 3,000 men. Hills close to the 
north. Soil sandy and gravelly. Cultivation irrigated from subterranean 
conduits called éérez in Persian, nukhun-bukhd by the Calmf&c, and khhin by 
the Khit4y. There is a road from this to Lob in five or six days. Also one 
from Carashahr to Lob in three or four days. 


l'curFAN To CAMé6L OR KHAMIL. 


Caré Khoja, 4 tash. Town of 500 houses. Musalm&n families. 

Yangi Khhin, 4 tash. 100 houses. Water from dérez or khhin streams. At 2 
tash is the Maz4r Abul Futt4h. 3800 houses, and bazar. Musalméns. 
Lukchun, 4 tash. Town of 2,000 houses. A stream from Ghochan T4gh north of 
ae flows through the town on to the desert. In flood seasons it reaches 

b Nor. 

Pichén, 4 tash. Town of 500 houses; all Musalméns. Stream from Ghochan 
Tégh flows through the town. Outside is a Chinese fort. 

Chightan, 5 tash. 100 houses. Springs. Kashghar frontier. 

Lotu Changza, 5 tash. Camp ground at a well on Gobi desert. 

Cosh, 6 tash. Well. Gobi desert. 

Cudic, 5 tash. Well. Gobi desert. Cyclones, sandstorms, and whirlwinds 
common on this part of the desert, and sometimes shifting sands overwhelm 
the traveller. Diabolical sounds and spirit calls here mislead the unwary 
to destruction in the trackless waste. 

Otar Kima, 5 tash. Custom house, and 20 houses. Springs. 

Otun Oza, 4 tash. Small village, cook-shop and restaurant. Springs. 

Lodung, 5 tash. 50 houses of Musalmdns. Springs. 

Shoth4, 3 tash. 15 houses of Musalmfns. Springs. 

Jighd4, 4 tash. 40 houses of Musalméns. 

Taghochi, 4 tash. 100 houses of Musalméns. Bazar and fort. A river from the 
Cazanchi T4gh on the south flows by the city to Lupchuk and Cardtaba 
and Lob Nor. 

Sumefégho, 5 tash. 800 houses. Bazar and Fort. Musalméns. Kérez conduits. 
At 3 tash is Abdul Alim Fort, 2 gates; 500 houses. Kéres. 

Camol, 5 tash. Commercial city; 2,500 houses. A Khit&éy Governor with a 
Musalmén Wang over the Muhammadans. The city has three gates, and 
populous suburbs. 


TurRFAN To Ortucuf. 


Shamél Ortang, 5 tash. Four houses. Stream from hills. 

Dabfnchi, 5 tash. Town and fort. 350 houses, in a valley amongst hills. 

Caburgh4& Ortang, 4 tash. Four houses in ruins. Hilly country. 

Dacydéytnus, 5 tash. Ten houses and an ortang. Ruins of ancient city. 

Oramchi, 4 tash. A strong city; 8,000 houses. Double walls and four gates. 
Population mostly Khitéy and Tungani with Musalm4n traders. Suburbs 
populous and extensive. Calm&c camps in hill country around. 


OrntmcHt TO MANAs. 


Gumétur, 5 tash. Town, 500 houses of Caré Khitdy. 
S4nja Ortang or Sijd, 5 tash. Ten houses, Mountainous country. 
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Sénjd, 4 tash. City and fort. 600 houses. Residence of Détd Khalifa. 
Langar, 4 tash. Ten houses and an ortang. 
Manés, 5 tash. City and fort. 800 houses; 3 gates. 


Manis to Yuuptz. 


Shitéy, 4 tash. Fifty houses of Caré Khitéy and Turguit Calméc. 

K&potéy, 6 tash. 100 houses of ditto ditto. 

Céydi, 4 tash. ° Town of 200 houses of ditto ditto on Céydu river. 

Carési, 8 tash. 12,000 tents of Car&é Khit&y and Calméc of the Ordmchi District 
scattered about the streams all over the valley. 

Purgéchi, 4 tash. 100 tents of the Cards camps. 

Tomodé, 4 tash. 200 farms of Cara Khitéy of Yulduz. 

Toli, 4 tash. 30 tents of Turgit Calméc. Salt mine in hills here. 

Yuldtz, 5 tash. City of 1,000 houses. Capital of Calm&c Queen. 





YuLptz To Guus op Iva. 


Otéy, 4 tash. 100 tents of Tuirgdt Calmdc. : 

T&éghf Yanza, 3 tash. 100 tents of Turgut Calm&c. Wheat and barley grown 
here. 

Sitéy, 4 tash. 60 tents of Ch&ghir Calmfc of Yuldiiz. Deer abound here. 

Sintéy, 56 tash. Ten houses and an orfang. Ila or Ghiilja territory begins here. 

Sarim Kol, 3 tash. The lake is two days’ circuit and is fed from the Talaki hills, 
and has no outlet. 

T&bahén, 1 tash. Chdghir and Caré Calmf&c camps on Talaki river. 

Talji, 7 tash. Ditto ditto ditto. 

Chongshahr, 8 tash. Commercial town. Russian Consul resides here. 

Ghilja or Ila, 6 tash. Capital city. Russian frontier town and Telegraph Office. 
Emporium of China trade. 


CanAst To CuUentcHak on YURYAR. 


Totéy Ortang, 5 tash. Ten houses of Car&é Khitéy. Cross Caydi niver to the 
north. 

Chémpanza, 4 tash. 300 houses of Caré Khitéy and criminal exiles. 

Ort4y Ortang, 3 tash. Ten houses of Caré Khitéy. 

Santéy, 4 tash. Twenty houses. Caré Khit4y. Springs. 

Sitaéy Ortang, 8 tash. 200 tents of Cazzic and Calmdc of Yiryar. 

Lécko, 5 tash. 2,000 tents of Tésht&ba Calmf&c of Yiryar. 

Kurt&o, 4 tash. 500 tents of Caré Calm4e on river from Kuday Mountain, in 
which at 8 tash from Lécko towards Yiryar is a coal mine, 

Sétiz Ortang, 3 tash. 300 tents of Car& Calmac. 

Yuryar or Chighichak, 5 tash. City with three gates, 2,000 houses. Residents 
are 1,000 M4njhu, 500 Shibo, 200 Cazz4c, and traders from all parte of 


Russia, China, Khocand, and K4shghar. Many Tungéni here and other 
MusalmAns. 


Usa Turrin to Acst. 


Acy&r, 6 tash. Farmsteads. Road through a valley 1 tash wide. At 4 tash 
pass the farmsteads of Achitégh. 
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Acsd, 4 tash. City and fort. Road goes through settlement of Aral, and across 
Toshe&én river through Topcén suburbs to the city. 





KiicHa to KtRua. 


Yaeca Toconéy, 4 tash. Farmsteads. 

Cholébéd, 2 tash. Two houses on arid saline waste. 

Yang4bad, 3 tash. Twenty farmsteads. 

Bughir, 6 tash. Market town, 100 farmsteads. At 5 tash cross a river which 
flows to Lob. 

Y4ngi Hissér, 3 tash. Sixty farmsteads. At half tash cross Cardtél river by 
bridge. Soil sandy and marshy, with reeds and saline plants. 

Chédir, 3 tash. Twenty farmsteads. Country sandy and marshy. 

Siluc Ashma, 2 tash. Thirty farmsteads on a stream from the hills. 

Chérchi, 5 tash. Twenty farmsteads. At 2 tash pass Cirigh Ashma; two 
houses and a well on the desert waste. 

Durwul, 5 tash. A few farmsteads at foot of the hills. At 1 tash pass Yantac 
Cuduc, two houses. And at 2 tash pass Owd4hb, four houses and a well 36 
yards deep. To the nght hand is the Cardsti road, which is impassable in 
summer owing to overflow of Shakur Kol, 14 tash from Owédh. Soil 
marshy and reed grown. 

Kurla, 2 tash. City and fort. A river flows through the Célgha Bazar. 





KtURLA TO CARASHAHR. 


Bésh Ayghur, 8 tash. Twenty farmsteads on river banks. The road passes 
between the river and hills on the left. Coal is found in these hills, and 
used as fuel by the people here. 

Dangzil, 2 tash. Six houses. Ruins of Kutydyan in a reed marsh. 

Cardshahr, 2 tash. Town of 1,000 houses. Cross river from Tuilaman Tégh by 
boat. 1,000 farmsteads along the river course are held by Musalméns. The 
city is inhabited by Calmf&c, who migrate to the hills in summer. 


‘ Ktryua To Los. 


Y4r Kurul, 4 tash. Over sandy waste with reeds, poplars, and pools. 

Konchi, 5 tash. On the T4rim river below junction of the united streams from 
Kurla and Kiché. Country desert waste. River banks belted with reeds 
and thickets of poplar and tamarisk ; full of wild pig, stags, wolves, lynxes, 
and tigers. 

Chol,,4 tash. Camp on desert of salt and reeds and pools. 

Caré Cochin, 5 tash. Across a desert waste to the bank of T4rim river. Reed 
huts of Musalmén Cirghiz and Calmf&c on river bank. Here the Lob 
district begins and extends eastward to the lake along the river course in 
little settlements of reed huts each with its own boats. 


CaRASHAHR TO YULDUZ VALLEY. 


Caré Modun, 6 tash. Ruins of a former Calméc Khan’s house. 
Khapchighéy, 5 tash. Over a mountain pass; easy for horses and camels. 
e 
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3. Bélghontdéy, 5 tash. Waste country, cross low ndges and streams. Pine trees P. 
on the mountains. 
4&5. Cross several hill ridges and camp on streams in the hollows at 5 tash each 
day. Vegetation very scanty. No fuel. 
6. Délan Dawn, 5 tash. Camp on snow at top of pass. No fuel nor forage. 
7 & 8. Cross “ Yatmish Daw4n” = “Seventy Hills” by two stages of five tash each, 
and camp on snow. No fuel nor forage. 
9. Yuldiiz, 6 tash. Descend to Yulduz valley. 


camps all over the valley. 
The foregoing routes, with the exception of those from Ladakh to Yarkand and 


K4shghar, have been derived from Native traders and travellers, and are 
on the whole, I -believe, tolerably correct, though varying in the different 
ideas as to distance and number of houses, and sometimes as to the nature 


Meadows and streams, and Calm&c 


of the road. 
SIMLA, t (Sd.) H. W. Be.tew, 8. H., 
The 22nd August 1874. Yarkand Embassy. 


Exd.—J. T. F. 
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